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CHAPTER I. 


NEW 


VERY central place is New- 
manham, both by local and 
commercial position—a big black 
busy town, waxing bigger and 
blacker and busier day by day. 
For more than a century that Queen 
of Trade has worn her iron crown 
right worthily ; her pulse beats, 
now, sonorously with the clang of 
a myriad of steam-hammers ; her 
veins swell almost to bursting with 
the ceaseless currents of molten 
metals ; and her breath goes up to 
heaven, heavy and vaporous with 
the blasts of many furnaces, 
Whenever I pass that way, as a 
born Briton, an unit of a great 
mercantile nation, I feel, or sup- 
pose myself to feel, a certain 
amount of pride and satisfaction 
in witnessing so many evidences 
of my country’s wealth and_pros- 
perity: they. are very palpable 
indeed, those evidences, and not 
one of the senses will be inclined 
to dispute their existence. If I 
chance to have an exiled Neapo- 
litan prince, or a deposed grand- 
duke, or any other potentate in 
difficulties, staying with me (which, 
of course, happens constantly), I 
make a point of beguiling the 
illustrious foreigner into the dingy 
labyrinth of Newmanham, from 
which he escapes not till he has 
done justice to every one of its 
marvels, Nevertheless, as an in- 
dividual whose only relations with 
commerce consist in always want- 
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ing to buy more things than one 
can possibly afford, and in never 
by any chance having anything to 
sell, except now and then a horse 
or two, more or less ‘screwed,’ 
or a parcel of ideas; more or less 
trivial—as such an one, I say, lam 
freeto confess, that my first andabid- 
ing emotion, after being ten minutes 
in that great emporium, is a deso- 
late sense of having no earthly 
business there, and of being very 
much in everybody’s way—a senti- 
ment which the natives seem per- 
fectly to fathom and coincide with. 

It is not that they make them- 
selves in any wise disagreeable, or 
cast you forth with contumely from 
their hive. The operative element 
does not greet the stranger with 
the ‘’eave of a arf-brick,’ after the 
genial custom of the mining dis- 
tricts; neither is he put to con- 
fusion by a broad stare, breaking 
up into a broader grin, as some- 
times occurs in our polite sea-port 
towns. A quick careless glance, 
as if the gazer had no time even 
for curiosity, is the worst ordeal 
you will have to encounter in pass- 
ing a group of the inhabitants, 
whether at work, or, by a rare 
chance, resting from their labours. 
There are ‘roughs’ to be found 
there more dangerous, they say, 
than in most places ; but these do 
not show much in daylight or fre- 
quented thoroughfares. They have 
their own haunts, and when the 
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sun arises they lie down in their 
dens. Indeed, the upper Ten Thou- 
sand—the great manufacturers and 
iron-founders or their representa- 
tives—will treat you with no small 
kindness, especially if you have 
letters of introduction: they will 
show you over their vast works and 
endless factories,adapting their con- 
versation always to your limited 
capacity, becoming affably explana- 
tory or blandly statistical, as the 
occasion demands, only indulging 
in a mild and discreet triumph, as 
they point out some unutterably 
hideous combination of steel and 
iron peculiar to their own establish- 
ment, which produces results as 
unexpected as a conjuring trick. 
Even so have we seen Mr. Ambrose 
Arcturus, the stout and intrepid 
voyager, beguile a Sabbath after- 
noon in exhibiting to a friend’s 
child—to the officer of the day 
from the contiguous barracks—to a 
fair country-cousin—or some other 
equally innocent and inquisitive 
creature —the treasures of the 


Zoological Society, not a few of 
which are the captives of his own 
bow and spear; lingering, perhaps 


fondly, for a moment, opposite a 
gigantic bivalve or mollusca which 
he is reported to have vanquished 
in single combat. 

But, in spite of all this hospitality, 
the consciousness of being in a 
false position, of taking up people’s 
time where time is money—in fact, 
of being rather a nuisance than 
otherwise—cannot easily be shaken 
off: the eye grows weary with 
seeking aresting-place where every- 
thing illustrates perpetual motion, 
and the brain dizzy with the ever- 
lasting tremor and whirr of wheels. 
It is a positive relief when we find 
ourselves starting on one of the 
lines that radiate from Newmanham 
to every point of the compass, like 
the feelers of a cuttle-fish, always 
dragging in ‘raw material’ to the 
voracious centre: it is an absolute 
luxury, an hour afterwards, to 


sweep on through the great grazing-. 


grounds again, and to see forty 
acres of sound, undulating pasture 
stretching away up to the black 
‘ bullfinch’ that cuts the sky-line. 
You may easily guess what the 
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political tone of such a borough 
must be: Liberalism of the most 
enlightened description flourishes 
there unchecked and unrivalled ; 
for no Conservative candidate has 
yet been found so self-sacrificing 
as to solicit the suffrages of New- 
manham. Were such an one to 
Pa himself, it is scarcely pro- 
able that the free and independent 
electors would content themselves 
with such playful missiles as graveo- 
lent eggs or decomposed cabbage- 
stalks: they would be more likely 
to revive for his especial benefit 
that almost obsolete argumentum a 
lapide which has silenced, if it did 
not convince, many obstinate en- 
thusiasts—who, nevertheless, were 
not far from the truth, after all. 
In no other town of England are 
Mr. Bright’s harangues received 
with such favour and sincere sym- 
pathy. When the santon-fit is on 
that meek Man of Peace, and carries 
him away in a flood of furious 
diatribe against ‘those who sit in 
high places and grind the faces of 
the poor,’ it is curious to remark 
how willingly and completely his 
audience surrender themselves to 
the influence of the hour. You 
may see the ground-swell of pas- 
sion swaying and surging through 
the mass of operatives that pack 
the body of the hall, till every 
gaunt grimed face becomes pictu- 
resque in its savage energy: you 
have only to look round to be aware 
that education, and property, and 
outward respectability, are no safe- 
guards against the contagion : it is 
spreading fast now through that 
phalanx of decent broad-clothed 

urghers on the platform, and— 
listen—their voices chime in with 
ominous alacrity in the cheer that 
rewards a peroration that in old 
days would have brought the 
speaker to the pillory. 

That same cheer, once heard, is 
not easily forgotten: there is not 
the faintest echo of anything joyous, 
or kindly, or hopeful, in its accent ; 
one feels that it issues from the 
depths of hearts that are more than 
dissatisfied—through lips parched 
with a fiery longing and thirst for 
something never yet attained. 
For what? God help them! they 
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could not tell you—if they dared. 
Go to an agricultural dinner 
(farmers are the most discontented 
race alive, you know), mark the 
tumult among the yeomen when 
the health of the county favourite 
has been given, or rather intimated, 
for they knew what the speaker 
would say, and before he could 
finish, the storm of great, healthy 
voices broke in. Those two accla- 
mations differ from each other more 
strikingly than does the full round 
shout of a Highland regiment 
‘doubling’ to charge, from the 
hoarse, cracked ‘hourra’ of a squad- 
ron of Don Cossacks, 

With these dispositions, you may 
conceive that, albeit Newmanham 
rather covets land as an investment 
(they make very fair and not un- 
kindly seigneurs, those Novi 
homines), she cherishes little love 
or respect for the landed interest, 
its representatives, and traditions. 
Yet, when a brother magnate from 
Tarenton or New Byrsa comes to 
visit one of these mighty burghers, 
to what object of interest does the 
host invariably first direct the at- 


tention of his honoured guest? 
Deferring to another day the in- 
spection of his own factory, and of 
all other town wonders, he orders 
round the gorgeous barouche, with 
the high-stepping greys overlaid 
with as much precious metal as the 


Beautiful Gate, and takes the 
stranger fifteen miles away, to view 
the demesne which, through the 
vicissitudes of six centuries, has 
been the abiding-place of the 
Vavasours of Dene. 

The house is not so ancient, nor 
does it stand on the site of the old 
Castle. All that would burn of 
that crumbled down in a whirlwind 
of flame, one black winter’s night 
during the Wars of the Roses. 
There had long been a feud between 
the Vavasours and a neighbouring 
family nearly as powerful and over- 
bearing. Sir Hugh Mauleverer was 
a shrewd, provident man, and cool 
even in his desperation. When he 
saw signs of the tide turning 
against Lancaster, he determined 
to settle one score, at least, before 
he went to the wall. So, on New- 
Year’s eve, when the drinking was 
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deep, and they kept careless watch 
at Dene Castle, the Lancastrian’s 
came down in force, and made their 
way almost into the banqueting- 
hall unopposed. Then there was 
a struggle—short, but very sharp. 
The retainers of the Vavasour, 
though taken by surprise, were all 
fully armed, and, partly from 
fidelity, partly because they feared 
their stern master more than any 
— of heaven or hell, partly 

ecause they had no other chance, 
fought like mad wild cats. How- 
ever, three to one are heavy odds, 
All his four sons had gone down 
before him, and not a dozen men 
were left at his back, when Simon 
Vavasour struck his last blow. It 
was a good, honest, bitter blow, 
well meant and well-delivered, for 
it went through steel and bone so 
deep into Hugh Mauleverer’s brain 
that his slayer could not draw out 
the blade: the grey old wolf never 
stirred a finger after that to hel 
himself, and never uttered a sound, 
except one low, savage laugh as 
they hewed him in pieces on 
his own hearth-stone. When the 
slaughter was over the sack, of 
course, began, but the young 
Mauleverer, though heated by the 
fight, and somewhat discomposed 
by his father’s death, could not 
forget the courtesy and charity on 
which he rather prided himself. 
So, when every living thing that 
had down on its lip was put out of 
pain, he would not suffer the women 
and children to be outraged or tor- 
tured, magnanimously dismissing 
them to wander where they would 
into the wild weather, with the 
flames of Dene Castle to light them 
on their way. Most of them 
perished before daybreak ; but one 
child, a grandson of the baron’s, 
was saved at the price of its 
mother’s life. She stripped herself 
of nearly her last garment to cover 
the heir of her house, and kissed 
him once as she gave him to the 
strongest of the women to carry, 
and then lay down wearily in the 
snow-drift to die. 

When Walter Vavasour came to 
manhood, the House of York was 
firm on the throne, and another 
manor or two rewarded his family 
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for what it had suffered in their 
dause. He commenced building on 
the site of the present mansion ; 
but it was reserved for his grandson 
(who married one of the greatest 
heiresses at the court of Henry 
VIII.) to complete the stately 
edifice as it now stands, at the cost 
of all his wife’s fortune, and a good 
part of his own, 

There are more dangerous follies 
than a building mania ; and perhaps 
it would have been well for Fulke 
Vavasour if he had ruined himself 
more utterly in its indulgence. 
Poverty might have kept him out 
of worse scrapes. If he resembled 
his portrait, his personal beauty 
must have been very remarkable, 
though of a character more often 
found in Southern Europe than 
in England. The Saxon and 
Norman races rarely produce those 
long, dark, languid eyes,and smooth, 
pale cheeks, contrasted with scarlet 
lips, and black masses of silky hair. 
Fair form and face were fatal 
endowments in those hot-blooded 
days, when lovers set no bounds to 
their ambition, and wne caprice de 
grande dame would have its way in 
spite of—or by means of—poison, 
cord, and steel, All sorts of vague 
rumours were current as to the 
real cause which brought the last 
Lord Vavasour to the scaffold. The 
truth can never be known; for on 
the same night that he was arrested, 
a cavalier (whom no one recognised) 
came to the Dene; he showed the 
Baron’s signet-ring, and required 
to be left alone in his private 
chamber. The day was breaking 
when the stranger rode away ; and 
an hour afterwards a pursuivant 
was in possession of the house, 
making, as is the fashion of his 
kind, minute perquisitions wherf 
there was nothing left to search 
for. Doubtless all clue to the 
mystery was destroyed or removed 
before he came. But it may well 
be, that, if Fulke Vavasour was 
innocent of the plot for which he 
died, he was not guiltless of a 
darker one, with which statecraft 
had nothing to do. It is certain 
that his widow—a most excellent 
and pious young woman, one of the 
earliest Protestant converts, and a 
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great friend of The Bishops—made 
little moan over the husband whom 
she had long wearied with her 
fondness; she never indeed men- 
tioned his name, except from 
necessity, and then with a groan of 
reprobation. They will endure 
neglect like angels, and cruelty like 
martyrs ; but what dévote ever for- 
got or forgave an infidelity ? 

Let it be understood, that I quote 
this fact of the widow’s scant regret 
just for what it is worth—a piece 
of presumptive evidence bearing 
upon a particular case, and in no 
wise illustrating a general principle. 
I am not prepared to allow, that a 
fair gauge of any deceased person’s 
moral worth is invariably the depth 
or duration of the affliction mani- 
fested by his nearest and dearest. 

The barony of course became 
extinct with the attainted traitor ; 
but the broad lands remained ; for 
the Tiger, in a fit of ultra-leonine 
generosity, not only disdained him- 
self to fatten on his victim, but 
even kept off the jackals. Perhaps, 
the contracting heart of the un- 
happyjealousoldtyrant was touched 
by some dim recollection of early 
chivalrous days, when he took no 
royal road to win the favour of 
woman or fortune, but met his 
rivals frankly and fairly, and either 
beat them on their merits, or yielded 
the prize. 

The sins of the unlucky repro- 
bate were not visited on his 
children. The estate gradually 
shook off the burden he had laid 
upon it, and during the four suc- 
ceeding generations the prosperity 
of the Vavasours rather waxed than 
waned. Like the rest of the Cava- 
liers, they had to bear their share 
of trouble about the time of the 
Commonwealth ; but they were too 
powerful to be forgotten when the 
King came to his own again. 
Indeed, there was a good deal of 
vitality about the family, though 
individually its members came 
curiously often to violent or un- 
timely ends ; and the domain had 
descended in unbroken male suc- 
cession to its present owner with 
scarcely diminished acreage. Yet 
from a period far beyond the 
memory of man, there had been no 
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stint or stay in the lavish expense 
and stately hospitality which had 
always been maintained at Dene. 
Twice in the last hundred years 
the offer had been made of reversing 
the attainder, and reviving the 
ancient barony, and each time, from 
whim orsome wiser motive, rejected. 
No minister had yet been found 
cool enough to proffer a baronetcy 
to those princes of the Squire- 
archy. 

It is not worth while describing 
the house minutely. It was a huge, 
irregular mass of building, in the 
Tudor style, with rather an unusual 
amount of ornamental stonework ; 
well-placed near the centre of a 
very extensive park, and on the 
verge of an abrupt declivity. The 
most remarkable features in it were 
the great hall—fifty feet square, 
going right up to.the vaulted roof, 
and girdled by two tiers of elabo- 
rately carved galleries in black oak 
—and the garden-front. The archi- 
tect had availed himself right well 
of the advantages of the ground, 
which (as I have said) sloped steeply 
down, almost from the windows ; 
so that you looked out upon a 
succession of terraces—each framed 
in its setting of curiously wrought 
balustrades—connected by broad 
flights of steps leading down to a 
quaint stone bridge spanning a 
clear, shallow stream. Beyond this 
lay the Plaisance, with its smooth- 
shaven grass, studded with islets of 
evergreens, and endless winding 
walks through shady shrubberies, 
issuing from which, after crossing 
a deep sunk-fence, you found your- 
self again among the great oaks 
and elms of the deer-park. If 
there had been no other attraction 
at Dene, the trees would have been 
worth going miles to see ; indeed, 
the stanch adherents of the Vava- 
sours always brought the timber 
forward, as a complete and crushing 
refutation of any blasphemer who 
should presume to hint that the 
family ever had been, or could be, 
embarrassed. The stables were of 
comparatively modern date, and 
quite perfect in their way; they 
harmonized with the style of the 
main building, though this was not 
of much importance, for the belt of 
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firs round them was so dense, that 
a stranger was only made aware of 
their existence by a slender spire of 
delicate stonework shooting over 
the tree-tops, the pinnacle of a 
fountain in the centre of the court. 
The best point of view was from 
the farther end of the Plaisance. 
Looking back from thence, you saw 
a picture hardly to be matched 
even amongst the ‘stately homes 
of England, and to which the Con- 
tinent could show no parallel, if 
you traversed it from Madrid to 
Moscow. The grand old house, 
rising, gray and solemn, over the 
long sloping estrade of bright 
flowers, reminded one of some aged 
Eastern king reclining on his divan 
of purple, and silver, and pearl. 
No wonder that Dene was a 
favourite resort of the haute bour- 
geoiste of Newmanham on Mon- 
days, when the public was admitted 
to the gardens, the state apartments, 
and the picture-. allery ; indeed, on 
any other day it was easy to gain 
admission if the Squire was at 
home, for Hubert Vavasour, from 
his youth upwards, had always 
been incapable of refusing anybody 
anything in reason. If ‘my lady’ 
happened to be mistress of the posi- 
tion, success was not quite such a 
certainty. 

I think we have done our duty 
by the mansion; it is almost time 
to say something about its inmates. 


CHAPTER II. 
MEA CULPA. 


There were all sorts of rooms at 
Dene, ranging through all degrees 
of luxury, from magnificence down 
to comfort. To the last class, cer- 
tainly belonged one especial apart- 
ment, which from time immemorial 
had been called ‘the Squire’s own.’ 
For many generations this had 
represented the withdrawing-room, 
the council-chamber, the study, 
and the divan of the easy-going 
potentates who had ruled the 
destinies of the House of Vavasour; 
if their authority over the rest of 
the mansion was sometimes dis- 
puted, here at least they reigned 
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supreme. There was easy access 
from without, by a door opening on 
a narrow winding walk that led 
through thick shrubberies into the 
stables, so that the Squires were 
enabled to welcome in their sanc- 
tum, unobserved, such modest and 
retiring comrades as, from the state 
of their apparel or of their nerves, 
did not feel equal to the terrors of 
the grand entrance. Hither also 
they were wont to resort, as a sure 
refuge, whenever they chanced to 
be worsted in any domestic skir- 
mish: though tradition preserves 
the names of several imperious and 
powerful Chatelaines,and chronicles 
their prowess, not one appears to 
have forced or even assailed these 
entrenchments. It almost seemed 
as if provision had been made 
against a sudden surprise ; for, at 
the extremity of the passage leading 
to the main part of the building, 
were two innocent-looking green- 
baized doors, with great weights so 
cunningly adjusted, that one, if not 
both of them, was sure to escape 
from weak or unwary hands, and 
to close with an awful thunderous 
bang, that went rolling along the 
vaulted stone roof, till even a Dutch 
garrison would have been roused 
trom its slumbers. Very, very 
rarely had the rustle of feminine 
garments been heard within these 
sacred precincts; hardly ever, 
indeed, since the times of wild 
Philip Vavasour—‘ The Red Squire’ 
—who, if all tales are true, enter- 
tained singularly limited notions 
as to his own marital duties, and 
enormously extensive ones as to 
les droits de seigneurie. 

It was a large, square, low-browed 
room, lined on two sides with 
presses and bookcases of black 
walnut wood, that, from their 
appearance, might have been placed 
there when it was built. The fur- 
niture all matched these, though 
evidently of quite recent date ; the 
chairs, at least, being constructed 
to meet every requirement of 
modern laziness or lassitude. An 
immense mantelpiece of carved 
white marble, slightly discoloured 
by wood-smoke, rose nearly to the 
vaulted ceiling, in the centre of 
which were the crest and arms of 
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the family, wrought in porphyry. 
There were two windows, large 
enough to let in ample light, in 
spite of heavy stone mullions and 
armorial shields on every other 
pane—the south one looking to the 
garden-front, the west into a quiet 
old-fashioned bowling-green, en- 
closed by yew hedges thick and 
even as an ancient rampart, and 
trained at the corners into the 
shape of pillars crowned with vases, 
Not a feature of the place seems to 
have been altered since the times 
when some stout elderly Cavalier 
may have smoked a digestive pipe 
in that centre arbour; or later, 
when some gallant of Queen Anne’s 
court may have doffed delicately 
his velvet coat, laying it, like an 
offering, at Sacharissa’s feet, ere he 

roceeded to win her father’s favour 

vy losing any number of games. 

A pleasant room at all hours, it 
is unusually picturesque at the 
moment we speak of, from the 
effects of many-coloured light and 
shade. A hot August day is fast 
drawing to its close ; the sun is so 
level, that it only just clears the 
yews sufficiently to throw into 
strong relief, against a dark back- 
ground, the ¢orso of a sitting figure 
which is well worth a second 
glance. 

You look upon a man past middle 
age, large-limbed, vast-chested, and 
evidently of commanding stature, 
with proportions not yet too mas- 
sive for activity ; indeed, his bear- 
ing may well have gained in dignity 
what it has lost in grace. The face 
is still more remarkable. Searching 
through the numberless_ portraits 
that line the picture-gallery, you 
will hardly find a dozen where the 

versonal beauty for which the 

avasours have long been prover- 
bial is more strikingly exemplified 
than in their present representative. 
There are lines of silver—not un- 
frequent—in the abundant chesnut 
hair and bushy whiskers ; but fifty- 
four years have not traced ten 
wrinkles on the high white fore- 
head, nor filled the outline of the 
well-cut aquiline features, nor 
altered the clearness of the healthy, 
bright complexion, nor dimmed 
the pleasant light of the large 
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frank blue eyes. There is a fault, 
certainly —the want of decision, 
about the mouth and all the lower 
part of the face; but even this 
you are not disposed to cavil 
much at, after hearing once or 
twice Hubert Vavasour’s ready, 
ringing laugh, and watching his 
kindly smile. His manner had that 
rare blending of gentle courtesy 
with honest cordiality, that the 
rudest stoic finds irresistibly attrac- 
tive: you never could trace in it 
the faintest shade of condescension, 
or aggravating atiability. Presiding 
at his own table, talking to a 
tenant at the cover-side, discussing 
the last opera with the fair Duchess 
of Darlington, or smoking the 
peaceful midnight cigar with an 
old comrade, the Squire of Dene 
seemed to be, and really was, 
equally happy, natural, and at 
wire, 

At this particular moment the 
expression of his pleasant face was 
unusually grave, and there was a 
cloud on his open brow, not of 
anger or vexation, but decidedly 
betokening perplexity. He was 


evidently pondering deeply over 
words that had just been addressed 
to him by the only other occupant 
of the ‘ study.’ 


The latter was a tall man, 
slightly and gracefully built, appa- 
rently about thirty ; his pale, quiet 
face had no remarkable points of 
beauty, except very brilliant dark 
eyes, looking larger and brighter 
from the half-circles under them, and 
a mouth, which was simply perfect. 
You could not glance at him, how- 
ever, without being reminded of all 
those stories of unfortunate patri- 
cians, foiled in their endeavours to 
escape because they could not 
look like the coalheaver, or rag- 
merchant, or clerk, whose clothes 
they wore. If the whim had pos- 
sessed Sir Alan Wyverne to array 
himself, for the nonce, in the 
loudest and worst-assorted colours 
that ever lent additional vulgarity 
to the person of a Manchester 
‘tiger, it is probable that the tra- 
vestie would have been too palpable 
to beamusing ; he would still have 
looked precisely as he did now and 
ever—from the crown of his small 
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head to the sole of his slender foot 
—‘ thoroughbred all through.’ 

The intelligence which seemed 
to have involved the Squire in 
doubt and disquietude was just 
this. Five minutes ago he had 
looked upon Wyverne only as his 
favourite nephew : he had scarcely 
had time to get accustomed to him 
in the new light of a possible son- 
in-law ; for the substance of Alan’s 
brief confession was, that in the 
course of their afternoon’s ride he 
had wooed and (provisionally) won 
his fair cousin Helen. 

Now, when the head of a family 
has five or six marriageable females 
to dispose of, forming a_beauti- 
ful sliding-scale from * thirty off’ 
downwards, his feelings, on hearing 
that one is to be taken off his 
hands, are generally those of un- 
mixed exhilaration. Under such 
circumstances, the most prudent of 
‘parents’ is apt to look rather 
hopefully than captiously into the 
chances of the future menage: he 
is fain to cry out, like the ‘heavy 
father, ‘Take her, you rascal, and 
make her happy!’ and indeed acts 
up to every part of the stage direc- 
tion, with the trifling exception of 
omitting to hand over the bulky 
note-case, or the ‘property’ purse 
of gold. But it is rather a different 
affair when the damsel in question 
is an only daughter, fair to look 
upon, and just in her nineteenth 
summer. Z'hen it will be seen, how 
aman of average intellect can ap- 
prove himself at need, keenly cal- 
culating in foresight, unassailable 
in arguments, and grandiloquent 
on the duties of paternity. His 
stern sagacity tramples on the 
roses with which our romance 
would surround Love in a Cot- 
tage. It is no use trying to put 
castles in Spain into settlements, 
when even [rish estates are nar- 
rowly scrutinized. Perhaps we 
never were very sanguine about 
our expectancies, but till this in- 
stant we never regarded them with 
such utter depression and humility 
of spirit. Our cheery host of yester- 
night—he who was so convivially 
determined on that ‘other bottle 
before we join the ladies’—has 
vanished suddenly. In his stead 
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there sits One filling his arm-chair 
as though it were a judgment-seat, 
and freezing our guilty hearts with 
his awful eye. Our hopes are 
blighted so rapidly, that before the 
hour is out not one poor leaf is left 
of the garland that late bloomed so 
freshly. We have only one aim 
and object in life now—to flee from 
that dread presence as quickly as 
we may, albeit in worse plight than 
that of Sceva’s sons. How sorry 
we are that we spoke! 

But Hubert Vavasour’s voice was 
not angry, nor even cold. If there 
was the faintest accent of reproach 
there, it surely was unintentional ; 
but in its gravity was something 
of sadness. 

‘Alan, would it not have been 
better to have spoken first to me ¢ 

His own conscience, more than 
that simple question or the tone in 
which it was uttered, made Wy- 
verne’s check flush as he answered 
it. 

‘Dear Uncle Hubert, I own it 
was a grave fault. I am so sorry 
for not having told you the secret 
first, that I hardly know how to ask 
even you to forgive me. But will 
you believe that there was no malice 
prepense? I swear, that, when I 
went out this afternoon, I had 
no more idea of betraying my- 
self to Helen than I had of propos- 
ing to any Princess-Royal. I am 
sure I have no more right to aspire 
to one than the other. But we 
were riding fast and carelessly 
through Holme Wood; a branch 

aught Helen’s sombrero, and held 
it fast. I went back for it—we could 
not pull up for a second or two. 
When I joined her again, she was 
trying to put in order some rebel- 
lious tresses which had escaped 
from their net; the light shot 
down through the leaves on the 
dark ripples of hair; there was 
the most delicious flush you can 
fancy on her cheek, and her lips and 
eyes were laughing—so merrily! 
{ don’t believe that the luck of 
painters ever let them dream of 
anything half so lovely. I suppose 
I’ve seen as many fair faces as 
most men of my age, and I ought 
to be able to keep my head (if not 
my heart) by this time. Well—it 
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went, on the instant. I had no 
more self-control or forethought 
than a schoolboy in his first love. 
Before I was aware, I had said 
words that I ought never to have 
spoken, but which are very, very 
hard to unsay. Don’t ask me what 
she answered. I should have been 
still unworthy of those words if, 
since my manhood begun, I had 
never done one ill deed, never 
thrown one chance away. Uncle 
Hubert, yoy can’t blame me as 
much as I despise myself. The 
idea of a man’s having got through 
a good fortune and the best years 
of his life, without having learnt— 
when to hold his tongue !’ 

The clouds had been clearing 
fast on Vavasour’s face while the 
other was speaking, and the sun 
broke out, suddenly, in a kind, 
pleasant smile. Probably more 
than one feeling was busy within 
him then, which it would have 
been hard to separate or analyse. 
The father’s heart swelled with 
pride and love as he heard of this 
jast crowning triumph of a beauty, 
that, from childhood upwards, he 
had held to be peerless. Indeed, 
he was absurdly fond of Helen, 
and had spoiled her so consistently, 
that no one could understand why 
the demoiselle (who certainly had a 
will of her own) was not more im- 
perious and wayward. Besides this, 
the Squire’s strong natural sense of 
humour was gratified. It amused 
him unspeakably to see his calm, 
impassible nephew for once so em- 
barrassed as actually to have been 
betrayed into blushing. More than 
all, gay memories of his own youth 
and manhood came trooping up 
fast, some faint and distant, some 
so near and brightly-coloured, that 
they almost seemed tangible — 
vanishing and reappearing capri- 
ciously, as one fair vision chased 
another from light into shade, like 
elves holding revel under a mid- 
summer moon. 

True, the days of his gipsyhood 
were past and gone; but the spirit 
of the Zingaro had tarried with 
Vavasour longer than with most 
men, if indeed it was even yet 
extinct. He could not help own- 
ing that, if the same tempta- 
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tion had assailed himself at the 
same age, he would have yielded 
quite as easily as Wyverne had 
done that day, with perhaps rather 
less of prudent scruple, and with 


more utter contempt of conse- 
quences. Though he had seldom 


given grounds to Lady Mildred for 
grave accusation, or even suspi- 
cion, gayer gallant never breathed 
since Sir Gawaine died. <A chival- 
rous delicacy and high sense of 
honour had borne him (and others) 
seathless through many fiery trials ; 
yet—not so long ago—hearts had 
quivered at the sound of his musi- 
cal voice, like reeds shaken by the 
wind. Few men had achieved 
more conquests with less loss to 
victor and vanquished ; for he was 
satisfied with the surrender of a 
beleaguered city without giving it 
up to pillage. Flesh is weak, we 
know: it would be rash to assert 
that, in his hot youth, Hubert Va- 
vasour had never regretted a lost 
opportunity ; but perhaps he did 
not sleep less soundly now, because 
of all the lost souls who, on either 
side of the grave, live in torment, 
not one could lay its ruin at his 
door. Two or three reputations 
slightly compromised is surely not 
an immoderate allowance for a 
viveur of five-and-thirty years’ 
standing, and need scarcely entail 
indulgence in poppies or mandra- 
gora. I think it speaks well for the 
presiding judge if, when a young 
offender is brought up before the 
Council of the Elders, Rend ancient 
memories stand forth as witnesses 
for the defence. 

So the Squire’s tone was cheery 
and hearty as ever, when he replied 
to Alan’s rather unsatisfactory ex- 
planation, and there was a laugh in 
his eyes. 

‘It must have been a terrible 
temptation, for the mere recollec- 
tion of it makes you poetical. That 
period about “the sunlight on the 
rippled hair” would have done 
credit to a laureate in love. 
Seriously, my dear boy, ’m not 
angry with you; and 1 don’t feel 
inclined to blame you much. I 
only meant that if you had spoken 
first to me, you would have heard 
one or two things not pleasant to 
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hear, which must be told you now, 
and which had better have been 
said earlier.’ 

‘Uncle Hubert,’ Wyverne said, 
gently, ‘don’t worry yourself with 
going through all the objections 
which make the affair imprac- 
ticable. I know them so well. It 
is easy to give up hopes that one 
never had any right to cherish. Of 
course it is clear what you and 
Aunt Mildred ought to say. See, 
I accept your decision beforehand. 
[ promise you that [ wont murmur 
at it, even to myself, and I shall 
not like any one of you a bit the 
worse. It was written that Helen 
should be my first serious love, and 
my last too, I fancy. Aismef—it is 
my fate; but that is no reason why 
hers should be bound up with it. 

The ruffle of brief emotion had 
passed away from his quiet face, 
and it had settled into its wonted 
calmness ; though at that instant 
the happiness of two lives was 
swaying in the balance, it betrayed 
no disquietude by the shadow of 
a sign. 


Hubert Vavasour rose and laid 


his hand upon the _ speaker’s 
shoulder. There was nothing of 


mirth left now in the expression of 
his features; all their grand out- 
line was softened in a solemn ten- 
derness, and his strong voice was 
low and tremulous as a woman’s, 
‘IT have not deserved to be so 
misunderstood,and—by you. Alan, 
you are my only sister's son, and 1 
have loved you all your life long 
like my own. You were too young 
when your mother died to remem- 
ber how I mourned her. You never 
knew either that, when I said good- 
bye to her, after the last Sacrament, 
I promised her, as plainly as 1 
could speak for tears, that 1 would 
always stand fast by you and 
Gracie. I wish other promises 
were as easy to keep faithfully. 
Do you suppose that my interest in 
you ceased with my guardianship, 
though my right of interference 
did? In spite of everything that 
has happened, there is no man 
living to whom I would give Helen 
so readily as to yourself. I am not 
going to trifle with you. As far as 
my conseut to your marriage can 
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help you, you have it freely; God’s 
blessing go with it. Now—will you 
listen patiently while I tell you of 
difficulties in the way? 

If a life dearer than his own had 
depended on Alan Wyverne’s say- 
ing anything intelligible at that 
moment, he could not have saved 
it by the utterance of one word ; 
but there was eloquence enough in 
the long white fingers, which closed 
round his uncle’s with the gripe of 
a giant. 

The Squire sate down again, lean- 
ing his forehead on his hand that 
shook ever so little, keeping his 
face, so, half shaded. He was a bad 
dissembler, and the effort to speak 
cheerfully was painfully apparent. 

‘Alan, have you any idea how 
the account stands between the 
world—taking it as a commercial 
world—and the Vavasours of Dene? 
I don’t see how you should have ; 
for, besides your aunt, your cousin 
Max, and myself, not half a dozen 
people, I believe and hope, know 
the real state of affairs. There is 
no bankruptcy court for ws, or I 
should have been in it years ago. 
There were very, very heavy in- 


cumbrances on the property when 
I came into it, and—see—, I dare 
not look you in the face—they are 


nearly doubled now. I can give 
no account of my stewardship ; but 
I suppose play is about the only 
extravagance [ have not indulged 
in; and ‘my lady’—mind, I don’t 
blame her—is not a much better 
economist. 1 wonder our family 
has lasted so long. It has never 
produced a clever financier, I need 
1ardly say; but, more than that, 
not one Vavasour for the last seven 
generations has had the common 
sense or courage to look his diffi- 
culties in the face, and retrench 
accordingly. Unluckily, rolling 
debts are not like rolling stones ; 
they do increase in volume, diaboli- 
cally. Well, it’s no use beating 
about the bush or making half 
confessions. Here is the truth in 
six words: a quarter of a million 
would hardly clear us. They said 
1 gave up the hounds because I had 
got too heavy to ride up to them ; 
perhaps you will guess if that was 
the real reason, It was more as a 
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sop to keep my conscience quiet 
than anything else though; for 
£3000 a year saved only keeps a 
little interest down, and leaves the 
principal as big and black as ever. 
When Max came of age, it was 
absolutely necessary to make some 
arrangement. We cut off the entail 
of all property, sold some outlying 
farms, and replaced the old mort- 
gages by new ones on rather better 
terms. But—we raised more money. 
Max owed seven or eight thousand, 
and I wanted nearly as much to go 
on with. He behaved very well 
about it, only binding me down by 
one stipulation—that I should cut 
no timber; for it was suggested 
then that £30,000 worth might be 
felled and scarcely missed. He 
had a fancy, that whether Dene 
stayed with us or passed away to 
others, it should keep its green 
wreath unshorn. It looks as if 
there were some sympathetic link 
between our fortunes and our 
forests—we have cherished and 
spared them so for centuries: if 
any White Lady (like her of Avenel) 
watches over our house, I am very 
sure she is a Dryad. Alan, the 
worst is still to tell.’ 

He paused for a minute or so, 
clearing his throat once or twice 
nervously, all to no purpose, for 
when he spoke again his voice was 
strangely husky and uncertain. 

‘You don’t know much of New- 
manham? The greatest iron-founder 
there is one Schmidt, a German 
Jew, whose father was naturalized. 
They say he is worth half a million. 
When a man of the people has 
made money up to that mark, he 
is always mad to invest in land. 
Only six months ago, I found out 
that Schmidt had bought up every 
shilling of mortgage on this pro- 
perty, and—and—by G—d, I be- 
lieve he means to foreclose.’ 

The Squire stopped again, and 
then broke out into a harsh un- 
natural laugh. 

‘The patriarch knows where to 
pitch his tent, doesn’t he, Alan? 
His spies have searched out the 
length and breadth of the land 
already, and I dare say he knows 
as much about the woods now as | 
do. His lines will fall in pleasant 
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laces when he has cast out the 

ittite. Dene would be no bad 
spot to found a family in. Twenty 
quarterings ought to leave savour 
enough about the grey walls, to 
drown somewhat of the Newman- 
ham fumier. Leah has been pro- 
lific, they tell me. The picture- 
gallery will be a nice place for the 
little Israelites to disport them- 
selves in in bad weather, and the 
Crusaders and Cavaliers will look 
down benevolently on “the young 
Caucasians all at play.” Per- 
haps he will offer something 
handsome to be allowed to take 
our name. Faith, he may have it! 
I don’t see why we should keep 
that to ourselves when all the rest 
is gone.’ 

The bitter laugh ended in some- 
thing like a sob, and the lofty head 
sank down lower still. Looking 
on Wyverne’s colourless face, you 
would not have guessed that its 
pallor could deepen so intensely as 
it did when any strong emotion 
possessed him. During the last 
five minutes it had grown whiter 
by several shades. 

‘It is punishment enough for all 
my faults and follies, he said, ‘to 
be forced to listen to such words 
as these, and to feel myself utterly 
helpless and useless. Uncle Hu- 
bert, I remember, when every one 
thought my ruin was complete, you 
came the first to offer help, and 
you never dreamt of taking interest 
by making me listen to advice or 
reproaches. Now I hear of your 
troubles for the first time, and I 
find that I have come in, seasonably 
to add another grave embarrass- 
ment. What a luxury benevolence 
must be, when it meets with such 
a prompt return. If you knew how 
I hate myself ! 

The elasticity of Vavasour’s gal- 
lant spirit had quite shaken off by 
this time the momentary depres- 
sion of which he was already 
heartily ashamed. He threw back 
his stately head with a gesture full 
of haughty grace, as if about to 
confront a palpable enemy or 
physical danger, and his voice rang 
out again, bold and musical and 
clear. 

‘Don’t speak so despondingly, 
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Alan. My weakness has infected 
you, I suppose? I don’t wonder at 
it. I am not often so cowardly; 
indeed it is the first time I have 
broken down so, and I think it will 
be long before I disgrace myself so 
again. Yes, you would help me if 
you could, just as I would help 
you. I know you, boy, and the 
race you come of. Bon sang ne 
peut mentir, Whatever happens, I 
shall never repent having given you 
Helen. But 1 want you to see your 
line clearly ; it isn’t all open coun- 
try before you. Listen. I am cer- 
tain “my lady” has some projects in 
her head. She thinks her daughter 
fair enough to be made the pillar 
and prop of our family edifice. 
(Poor child! that slender neck would 
break under half such a burden.) 
Now, if either of the young ones is 
to be turned into an Atlas, surely 
Max ought to take the part. But 
he is too proud, or too indolent, or 
too fond of his comforts, to give 
himself any trouble in the matter. 
Faith, I like him the better for it. 
I think I would rather see the old 
house go to ruin respectably than 
propped by Manchester money- 
bags. Que diable! Each one to his 
taste. I don’t imagine that your 
aunt’s visions have assumed shape 
or substance yet. The coming son- 
in-law and his millions are still in 
cloud-land, where I hope for all 
our sakes they will remain. For 
my own part, if Croesus were to 
woo and win Helen to-morrow, I 
don’t see how it would help us 
much ; besides, it is quite probable 
that he would have gone away re- 
jected. If you had never spoken, 
you cannot suppose that I would 
have seen her sacrificed. Still, I 
warn you that her ladyship has 
some ideas of the sort floating on 
her diplomatic brain, so you must 
not be disappointed if her consent 
and concurrence are not quite so 
heartily given as mine.’ 

‘I have a great respect for Aunt 
Mildred’s sagacity, Wyverne an- 
swered, gravely ; ‘whatever policy 
she might adopt I am sure would 
be founded on sound principles, 
and carried out wisely and well. 
It is very rash to run counter to 
any plan of hers, even if it be in 
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embryo ; I doubt if one ought even 
to hope for success, My dear uncle, 
every word you say makes me feel 
more keenly how wrongly I acted 
this unlucky afternoon.’ 

The Squire held out his hand 
again; the strong, honest grasp 
tingled through every fibre of the 
other’s frame, bringing hope and 
encouragement with it, like a 
draught of some rare cordial. 

‘Alan, I have heard of many 
rash and wild deeds of yours, never 
of one that made you unworthy of 
your blood or mine. It would be 
rather too good if / were to cast 
mere extravagance in your teeth. 
I wont hear any more evil auguries 
or self-reproaches. My word is 
passed, and I shall not take it back 
again till you or Helen ask me to 
doso. We will talk more of your 
prospects another time. As long 
as [ live you will do well enough; 
afterwards—we shall see. Thank 
God, she is the only child I have 
to provide for. Don’t be down- 
hearted, boy! The Vavasours of 
Dene are a tough, tenacious race, 
and die hard, if all tales are true ; 
we are not aux abois yet. “Vast are 
the resources of futurity,” as some 
great and good man observed ; per- 
haps we shall pull through, after 
all. At any rate, we will not be 
tormented before our time. The 
thing which is most on my mind 
at this moment is—who is to tell 
this afternoon’s work to “my 
lady ?”’ 

The Squire’s bright blue eyes 
were glittering with suppressed 
humour as he said the last words, 
merrily, as if he had never heard 
of such things as troubles or mort- 
gages, Alan could not help smiling 
at his uncle’s evident eagerness to 
be spared the responsibility of 
ambassador. 

‘I fancy the worst is known to 
my poor aunt an hour ago, Helen 
went straight to the boudoir when 
we came in; she wished to tell 
everything herself, and imme- 
diately. It is the best way. Poor 
child! I hope she has had half the 
success that I have met with ; one 
cannot count on such good fortune, 
though.’ 

Vavasour’s face was radiant with 
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satisfaction, it was an unspeakable 
relief to him to hear that the 
official communication had been 
made. 

‘What a brave girl that is!’ he 
said, with profound admiration ; 
‘she has ten times her father’s 
courage. Alan, confess now, you 
didn’t try to be first—there? Well, 
let us pray for light winds, for we 
may have to tack more than once 
before we fetch the haven where 
we would be. But, as the sailors 
say, “we can’t tell what the 
weather will be till we get outside,” 
so—vogue la galére! Hark! there 
goes the dinner-gong ; go and dress 
directly ; of all days in the year 
this is the last on which to keep 
her ladyship waiting.’ 


CHAPTER IIL 
A ‘MOTHER OF ENGLAND.’ 


If the Squire’s study was the 
most comfortable room in the Dene, 
the prettiest, and to a refined 
taste the most attractive, without 
contradiction, was ‘my lady’s cham- 
ber. It was of moderate size, on 
the first floor, at an angle of the 
building; two deep oriels to the 
south and east caught every avail- 
able gleam of sunshine in winter, 
while in summer time many cun- 
ning devices within and without 
kept heat and glare at bay. The 
walls were hung with dark purple 
silk, each panel set in a frame of 
polished oak; bright borderings 
and bouquets of flowers inwoven, 
prevented the effect from being 
sombre ; the damask of the furni- 
ture, as well as the velvet of the 
portiéres and curtains (these last 
almost hidden, now, in clouds of 
muslin and lace), matched the 
hangings exactly. There was as 
much of buhl and marqueterie 
and mosaic in the room as it could 
well hold—no more ; no appearance 
of crowding or redundance of orna- 
ment. On each of the panels was 
one picture, of the smallest cabinet 
size, and on three of the tables lay 
cases of miniatures, priceless from 
their extreme rarity or intrinsic 
beauty; and all sorts of costly 
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trifles, jewelled, enamelled, and 
chased, were scattered about with 
a studied artistic carelessness, ‘The 
delicate mignardise pervading every 
object around you was very agree- 
able at first, and finished by pro- 
ducing the oppressive, unhealthy 
effect of an atmosphere overladen 
with rare perfumes, Such an im- 
pression of unreality was left, that 
you fancied all the pretty vision 
would vanish, like a scene of fairy- 
land, at the intrusion of any rude 
unauthorized mortal, such as some 
‘mighty hunter, bearing traces of 
field aud flood from cap to spur. 
That the hallowed precincts had 
never been profaned by so incon- 
gruous an apparition since Lady 
Mildred Vavasour began to reign, 
it is unnecessary to say. Her hus- 
band came there very seldom ; her 
son, rather often, when he was at 
home. With these two exceptions, 
the threshold had remained for 
years inviolate by masculine foot- 
step, as that of the Taurian Arte- 
mis. Few even of her own sex 
had the entrée, and, of these, only 
three or four ventured to penetrate 
there uninvited. It was a privilege 
more difficult to obtain than the 
gold key of the petits appartemens 
at ‘Trianon, 

The whole tone and aspect of 
the Jowdoir was marvellously in 
keeping with the exterior of its 
mistress, She occupied it on that 
August evening, alone, if we might 
except a Maltese lion-dog, sleeping 
in lazy beatitude, half buried in a 
purple velvet cushion, like a small 
snow-ball. It may be as well to 
say, at once, that this latter per- 
sonage, though a very important 
one in his own sphere, gifted with 
remarkable intelligence, and capa- 
ble of strong attachments, has no- 
thing on earth to do with the story. 

It would be difficult as well as 
uncourteous to guess at Lady Mil- 
dred Vavasour’s precise age; her 
dark hair has lost perhaps some- 
what of its luxuriance, but little of 
its glossy sheen; her pale cheek 
—tinged with a faint colour (either 
by nature or art) exactly in the 
right place—and white brow, are 
still polished and smooth as Carrara 
marble; and her small, slight, 
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delicate figure, with which the 
tiniest of hands and feet harmonize 
so perfectly, retains its graceful 
roundness of outline. 

Why is it that, after one brief 
glance—giving the lady credit for 
all these advantages—we feel sure 
that she has advanced already far 
into the maturity of matronhood ? 
Perhaps, when the mind has been 
restless and the thoughts busy 
for a certain number of years, those 
years will not be dissembled, and, 
however carefully the exterior 
may have been conserved, traces 
of toil, sensible, if not visible, 
remain. ‘There is no short cut to 
Political science any more than to 
Pure mathematics; not without 
labour and anxiety, which must 
tell hereafter, can their crowns be 
won; and Foresight, though cer- 
tainly the more useful faculty of 
the two, is sometimes more wear- 
ing than Memory. 

Now, in her own line, Lady Mil- 
dred Vavasour stood unrivalled ; 
she was the very Talleyrand of do- 
mestic diplomacy. I do not mean 
to infer that she was pre-eminent 
among those Machiavels in minia- 
ture, who glide into supremacy 
over their own families impercep- 
tibly, and maintain their posi- 
tion by apparent non-resistance, 
commanding always, while they 
seem to obey. In her own case 
such cleverness would have been 
wasted. She no more dreamt of 
interfering with any of the Squire’s 
tastes or pursuits, than he did with 
hers; and was perfectly content 
with complete freedom of action, 
sure of having every whim grati- 
fied. Indeed, up to the present 
time her talents had been em- 
ployed in singularly disinterested 
ways. Very, very seldom had she 
acted with her own advantage, or 
that of any one closely connected 
with her, in view. The position of 
the Vavasours was such as never to 
tempt them to look for aggrandize- 
ment ; the Squire represented his 
county, as a matter of course, 
but there was not a particle of 
ambition in his nature; and her 
son had always steadily refused 
to allow his mother’s talents 


or influence to be exercised on his 
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behalf. But she had a vast circle 
of acquaintance, both male and 
female, and when any one of these 
was in a difficulty, he or she con- 
stantly resorted to Lady Mildred, 
sure of her counsel, if not of her 
co-operation. She gave one or 
both, not in the least because she 
was goodnatured, but because she 
liked it, She liked to hold in her 
little white hand the threads of a 
dozen at once of those innocent 
plots and conspiracies, which are 
carried on so satisfactorily beneath 
the smooth, smiling surface of this 
pleasant world of ours, Granting 
that the means were trivial, and 
the end unworthy—it was almost 
grand to see how her cool calcula- 
tion, fertile invention, and daunt- 
less courage, rose up to battle with 
difficulty or danger. She loved a 
complicated affair, and went into 
it heart and soul ; no one could 
say how many cases that had been 
given up as hopeless, she had car- 
ried through auspiciously, with an 
exceptional good fortune. With 
mere politics she meddled very 
seldom (though she never sought 
for a place or promotion for one of 
her own favourites, or an adopted 


protégé, without obtaining it), but in 
her own circle there scarcely was a 
marriage made or marred, of which 
the result might not have been 
traced to the secret police of Lady 


Mildred’s boudoir. If she had a 
specialité, it was the knack of utterly 
crushing and abolishing—in a plea- 
sant, noiseless way—a dangerous 
Detrimental. The victim scarcely 
ever suspected from what quarter 
the arrow came, but often enter- 
tained, in after days, a great respect 
and regard for the fatal Atalanté. 
Yes, the work had told even on 
that calm, well regulated nature: 
Lady Mildred’s smile was still 
perilously fascinating ; but a cer- 
tain covert subtlety, when you 
looked closer, half neutralized its 
power ; and the bright, dark eyes 
were now and then disagreeably 
searching and keen. At such 
times you could only marvel at the 
manifest contradiction; with all 
the outward and visible signs of 
youth about her, she looked un- 
naturally older than her age. 
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In all probability, at no one 
period of her life had she been 
inore attractive than at the present 
moment. There was extant a mini- 
ature taken before she was twenty, 
and the resemblance of that por- 
trait to the living original was very 
striking. One charm she certainly 
never could have possessed—La 
beauté du Diable. 

Now we are on the subject, I wish 
some one would explain this same 
paradox or misnomer. Do we take 
it in a passive sense, and suppose 
that, if any emotion of love could 
fall on ‘the blasted heart ’—like 
water on molten iron—it would be 
stirred by that especial type of 
loveliness—seen now so seldom, but 
remembered so well? It may well 
be so. Ve miseris/ Every other 

yhase of mortal and immortal 
eauty has ten thousand represen- 
tatives in Gehenna, save only this, 
Surely few lost spirits carry the 
stamp of innocence on their brows, 
even so far as the broad gate with 
the dreary legend over its door— 
‘Leave hope behind you.’ Seen 
very seldom—only when across the 
great Gulf, the souls in torment 
catch a glimpse of angelic features 
melting in intense, unavailing pity ; 
but, perchance, well remembered, 
for where should freshness and in- 
nocence be found, if not in the 
faces of the Cherubim? And his 
punishment would be incomplete, 
if it were given to the Prince of 
Hell to forget sights and sounds 
familiar to the Son of the Morning. 

It is worth while to realize how 
dwarfed, and trivial, and childish, 
appear all tales of human ruin and 
shame and sorrow, by the side of 
the weird primeval tragedy. Well: 
the brute creation sympathizes 
with ws in our pain; but who are 
we, that we should presume to pity 
a fallen archangel? Truly, pious 
and right-minded men have done 
so, in all simplicity and sincerity. 
The story of the Perthshire minis- 
ter is always quoted among the 
Traits of Scotch Humour ; but Iam 
sure the amiable zealot intended 
nothing irreverent, and saw no- 
thing grotesque in his prayer. He 
had exhausted, you know, his 
memory and imagination in inter- 
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ceding not only for his own species 
and the lower orders of animals, 
but for ‘ every green thing upon the 
earth’ beside. He paused at last 
and took breath ; then he went on 
—rather diffidently, as if conscious 
of treading on perilous ground, 
but in an accent plaintively per- 
suasive— 

‘An’ noo, ma freends, let us 
praigh for the Deil; naebody 
praighs for the puir De’il ? 

That is not a bad digression— 
taking it as a digression—from the 
boudoir of a petite maitresse to the 
bottomless pit. Whatever con- 
nexion may ultimately be esta- 
blished between the two, I am 
aware that it is neither usual nor 
justifiable to place them in such 
close proximity. 

But, here, I make my first and last 
act of contrition for all such diva- 
gations, in season or out of season, 
past, present, and to come. Reader 
of mine! you have always the re- 
source (which I would were avail- 
able in society) of banishing your 
interlocutor when he bores you, by 
skipping the paragraph, or throw- 
ing the book aside. 1 may not 


hope to instruct you; it is quite 
enough if your interest and your- 
self are kept awake. Whether this 
object would be promoted by 
writing ‘to order, is more than 


doubtful. If one’s movements 
are naturally awkward and slow, 
they will scarcely gain in grace 
with the fetters on. Let us 
not force our talent,-such as it 
is. Few qualities are more useful 
or estimable than that grave perti- 
nacity of purpose which never loses 
sight fora moment of the end it 
has had in view all along. But 
then, one must have a purpose to 
start with; and up to the present 
point, this volume is guiltless of 
any such element of success. It is 
in the nature of some to be desul- 
tory; and there are heretics who 
think that the prizes of Life—let 
alone those of authorship—would 
hardly be worth the winning, if 
one were bound down under heavy 
penalties to go on straight to the 
goal, never turning aside for re- 
freshment by the way. 

Peccavimus, et peccabimus. If this 
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literary ship must be shattered on 
rocks ahead, we will, at least, make 
no obeisance to the powers that 
have ordained the wreck. O 
younger son of Telamon! you have 
spoken well, if not wisely. The 
wrath of adverse gods is mighty, 
and hath prevailed ; but let us die 
as we have lived—impenitent and 
self-reliant, without benefit of 
Athéne. 

It is nearly time, though, to. go 
back to Lady Mildred. She is still 
sitting where we left her—I am 
ashamed to say how long ago—in 
the same attitude of indolent grace ; 
a very refreshing picture to look 
upon after such a sultry day, the 
ideal of repose and comfortable 
coolness, No mortal eye had ever 
seen ‘my lady’s’ cheek unbecom- 
ingly flushed, or her lips blue with 
cold ; it must be confessed that she 
seldom threw a chance away in 
taking care of herself, and had a 
wholesome dread of the caprices of 
our English atmosphere. She had 
been amusing herself for the last 
two hours with one of the pleasant 
paper-covered novelettes which fiow 
in a stream (happily) perennial . 
from that modest fountain-head in 
the Burlington Arcade, mollifying 
our insular manners, and not per- 
mitting us to be brutified. The 
labour of perusing even this unre- 
mittingly, seemed to be too much 
for the fair student, for ever and 
anon the volume would sink down 
on her lap, and she would pause 
for several minutes, musing on its 
philosophy—or on graver things— 
with half-closed eyes. 

While she was indulging in one 
of these reveries or semi-siestas, a 
quick, elastic step came down the 
long corridor, Lady Mildred could 
not have been dozing (nobody ever 
does allow that they have been 
sleeping—out of their beds), for she 
recognised the footfall instantly, 
through it brushed the deep-piled 
carpet so lightly as to have been 
to most ears inaudible: simul- 
taneously with the timid knock 
that seemed to linger on the panel, 
her clear quiet voice said-— 

‘Come in, my Helen!’ 

In these prosaic days of Realism, 
when Oreads and Undines, and 

U 
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other daughters of the elements, 
have become somewhat coy and 
unattainable, it would be hard to 
conjure up a fairer vision than that 
which now stood hesitating on the 
threshold. I will try to give you a 
faint idea of Helen Vavasour as 
she appeared then, in the spring- 
tide of her marvellous loveliness. 
She had inherited the magni- 
ficent stature for which her family 
had for centuries been remarkable, 
united to the excessive refinement 
of contour and delicacy of feature 
which had made ‘ the Dene beauties’ 
world -renowned, Her figure, 
though very slight, betrayed no 
signs of fragility, and you guessed 
that the development that three 
more years must bring would make 
it quite faultless, Her hair was 
darker than her mother’s by many 
shades—equally fine and silky, but 
thrice as luxuriant; its intense 
black was relieved by a sheen of 
deep glossy blue, such as Loxias 
may have worshipped in the tresses 
of the violet-haired daughter of 
Pitané. Her complexion was much 


fairer than is often found where all 
the other points are so decidedly a 
brunette’s ; dazzling from its tran- 


sparent purity, it was never bril- 
liant, except when some passing 
emotion deepened the subdued 
shade of delicate, tender pink into 
the fuller rose-tint that lines a rare 
Indian shell. So with her eyes— 
long, large, and velvet-soft, they 
stole upon you at first with a lan- 
guid, dreamy fascination ; but you 
never realized their hidden trea- 
sures till amusement, or love, or 
anger made them glitter like the 
Southern Cross. It was one of 
those faces bearing even in child- 
hood the impress of pride and de- 
cision, over which half a century 
may pass without rendering one 
line in them harsher or harder. 

If you have ever taken up a plain 
photograph, untouched by the 
miniature-painter, of the form and 
features (for the moment) deemed 
fairest of all, you will sympathise 
with my utter dissatisfaction in re- 
viewing this abortive attempt at 
portraiture. The stereoscope brings 
out a certain similitude ; but what 
a cold, colourless parody on the 
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glorious reality! That very fixed- 
ness of expression—in the original 
so perpetually varied—makes 1t an 
insult to our incarnate idol. 

Long and attentive study, for her 
own or her friends’ benefit, had 
taught Lady Mildred to read very 
fluently the language of eyes; thie 
glance of the Expert drew their 
secret from Helen’s, during those 
few seconds while she stood hesi- 
tating in the doorway ; and a shy, 
conscious happiness glowing round 
her like a soft halo, made surmise 
certainty. 

O laughter-loving daughter of 
Dioné! your divinity is trampled 
in the dust, and none worship now 
at the shrines of Aphrodité, As- 
tarte, or Ashtaroth; but one feels 
tempted at times to turn Pagan 
again, were it only to believe in 
your presence and power. Other, 
and younger, and fairer faces have 
borne tokens of having met you in 
the wood, since your breath left a 
freshness and radiance on the 
swart features of the false sea- 
rover, that carried Dido’s heart by 
storm. 

Yes, Lady Mildred guessed the 
truth at once, and all her self-con- 
trol was needed to repress a sign 
of vexation and impatience, which 
very nearly escaped her; it bore 
her through, though, triumphantly. 
Nothing could be more placable 
and propitious than her smile; 
nothing more playfully encourag- 
ing than her gesture, as she 
beckoned Helen to her side :— 

‘My darling! what has happened 
in your ride to agitate you so? I 
can see you are not much hurt. 
Come and make confession in- 
stantly.’ 

This was apparently the young 
lady’s intention, for she had evi- 
dently come straight to the boudoir 
after dismounting : she was still in 
her riding-dress, and had only 
taken off her Spanish hat. While 
her mother was speaking she came 
near with the swift, springy step 
which made her walk inimitable, 
and knelt down by the low couch, 
half-concealing her glowing face 
and sparkling eyes, 

If there is any written manual 
adapted to such rifie-practice (L 
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mean where a young woman has to 
fire off at her parent a piece of in- 
telligence particularly important or 
startling), [ fancy, here, it would run 
thus—‘ At the word “three,” sink 
down at once on the right knee, 
six inches to the right and twelve 
inches to the rear of the left heel, 
and square with the foot, which is 
to be under the body and upright’ 
—the great difference being, that 
the fair recruit is ‘not to fix the 
eye stedfastly on an object in front.’ 
So far, certainly, Helen acted up 
to the formula provided for her 
case; but she had not been much 
drilled, and was indeed singularly 
exempt from most of the little 
weaknesses, conventionalisms, and 
minaudertes which are, justly or 
unjustly, attributed to modern da- 
mosels, Natures like hers affect, 
as a rule, no more diffidence than 
they feel, and are seldom unneces- 
sarily demonstrative, however small 
and select their audience, and how- 
ever dramatic the piece they are 
playing. So, after a few minutes’ 
silence, she looked up and said, 
quite quietly and simply— 
‘Mamma, Alan asked me this 


afternoon to marry him; and—I 
love him dearly,’ 

The two voices were strangely 
alike in their accent and inflexions ; 
but the girl’s voice, even when, as 


now, somewhat tremulous and 
uncertain, was mellower in its rich 
cadences, fuller and rounder in its 
music, 

Lady Mildred clasped her daugh- 
ter’s waist, and bent down to kiss 
her, repeatedly, with passionate 
tenderness. When the close em- 
brace was ended, she lingered yet 
for a few seconds with her cheek 

illowed on Helen’s forehead; 

uring those seconds her features 

were set, and her lips tense and 
rigid; that brief interval of self- 
indulgence lasted just so long as it 
would have taken her to mutter 
the words—‘ It shall never be.’ 

Now, mark; the daughter was 
kneeling at her mother’s feet, as 
she might have knelt to say the 
first prayer of infancy; she had 
just told the secret which involved 
her life’s hope of happiness— 
whether wrongly or rightly founded 
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it matters not; the mother sate 
there, with a firm, cool resolve at 
her heart to crush the hope and 
frustrate the purpose ; and yet she 
kissed her child without shivering 
or shrinking. To our rough common- 
sense it would seem, that caress 
more cruel in its falsehood, more 
base in its deliberate treachery, 
never was bestowed since that one 
over which angels wept and devils 
shouted for joy—the kiss given in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. 

But who are we, that we should 
criticize the policy of a Mother of 
England, cavil at her concessions 
to expediency, or question the 
rectitude of her intentions? They 
are white-hot Protestants, many of 
them, but none the less do they 
cherish and act upon the good old 
Jesuit maxim—‘The end justifies 
the means.’ Unluckily, sometimes 
even their sagacity and foresight are 
baffled in guessing what the end of 
all will be. You have read Aspen 
Court, of course? Do you remem- 
ber Cyprian Heywood’s definition 
of a parable?—‘A falsehood in 
illustration of truth.’ ‘My lady’ 
affected this convenient figure of 
speech a good deal ; her first words 
now were decidedly parabolical. 

‘My dearest child, you have quite 
taken my breath away. I cannot 
tell yet whether [ am sorry or 
glad to hear this. It comes so very 
suddenly !’ 

‘Ah, mamma, say at least that 
you are not angry—with Alan,’ the 
soft voice pleaded. 

Lady Mildred did not think it 
necessary to remain long astounded, 
being always averse to unnecessary 
expenditure of time or trouble. So 
she answered, after drawing one or 
two deep, agitated breaths (wonder- 
fully well done), with intense 
gentleness of manner and tone— 

* How could I be angry, darling? 
Next to Max, and yourself, and 
your father, I think I love Alan 
better than anything in the world. 
He has been rash and wild, of 
course ; but I believe he is quite 
good and steady now. I am sure 
he will try and make you happy. 
Everyone will exclaim against your 
imprudence, and mine; but we 
will not look forward despondently. 

U2 
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Only you must not be impatient ; 
you must wait and hope. You 
don’t know as well as I do what 
difficulties are in the way. Perhaps 
I ought to have foreseen what was 
likely to happen, when you and 
Alan were thrown so much together 
as you have been lately; but I 
never dreamt—’ she stopped, com- 
pressing her lips, as if annoyed that 
a truth, for once, was escaping them. 
* Well—never mind; confess, Helen, 
you did not fear that J should 
oppose your wishes? You know 
my first object in life is to see you 
happy ; and I have not often con- 
tradicted you, have I, since you 
were old enough to have a will of 
your own? 

I fancy that most damsels, under 
similar circumstances, would have 
been of Miss Vavasour’s opinion— 
‘That there never was such a dar- 
ling mother.’ She did not express 
it very intelligibly, though; and, 
indeed, it must be confessed, that 
the conversation from this point 
was of a somewhat incoherent and 
irrational nature. Feminine exam- 
ple is miraculously contagious; if 
the fountain of tears is once un- 
locked, the gentle influence of the 
Naiad will be sure to descend on 
every womanly bosom within the 
circle of its spray. I do not mean 
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to imply that upon the present 
occasion there was any profuse 
weeping ; but they got into a sort 
of caressive and altogether childish 
frame of mind—a condition very 
unusual with either mother or 
daughter. It may be questioned, 
if the sympathetic weakness dis- 
played by Lady Mildred was 
altogether assumed. The most 
accomplished actresses have some- 
times so identified themselves with 
their parts, as to ignore audience 
and foot-lights, and become natural 
in real emotion. Five minutes, 
however, were more than enough 
to restore one of the parties to her 
own calm, calculating self. Another 
yet fonder caress told Helen, as 
plainly as words could have done, 
that the audience was ended: 
as soon as she was alone, Lady 
Mildred fell back into her old 
quiet, musing attitude. But the 
French novel was not taken up 
again ; its late reader had a plot, if 
not a romance, of her own, to 
interest her now. Whether the 
thoughts that chased one another 
so rapidly through that busy brain 
were kindly or angry, whether the 
glimpses of the future were gloomy 
or hopeful—the smooth, white brow 
and steady lips betrayed, neither by 
frown nor smile, 
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LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE EARLY 


CHRISTIAN 


VERY fact or circumstance con- 

nected with the early history of 
the Christian dispensation is of 
interest to all who profess their 
belief in its divine origin. Some 
incidents in its first struggles with 
the world command more of our 
regard than others; but there is 
nothing that stands prominently 
outward in its early development 
but what is worthy of our curio- 
sity, and fitted in some measure to 
impart both interest and instruc- 
tion. 

All ecclesiastical historians have 
asserted, what is now universally 
believed to be a fact, that at a 
certain period closely "verging on 
apostolic times there were certain 
men so deeply affected with the 
truths of revelation as to give 
themselves entirely up to their ex- 
clusive contemplation, and to be- 
take themselves to the wild and 
sequestered places of the earth, 
that they might the more uninter- 
ruptedly indulge in that mode of 
life which they considered, whether 
right or wrong, to be in unison 
with the spirit and doctrines of 
the Bible. These men have been 
called Christian hermits, ancho- 
rites, solitaries of the desert, and 
such like ; but that they existed as 
a distinct class altogether from the 
purely monkish orders of the early 
Church, is a fact that cannot be 
controverted. What kind of per- 
sons they probably were, what are 
the historical sources from which 
we have any accounts of them, how 
the Catholic Church has dealt with 
their characters, and what literary 
testimonies we have of their general 
and religious knowledge, are the 
topics on which we purpose throw- 
ing together a few scattered obser- 

vations. We beg to premise, that 
of the ancient solitaries "here 
noticed, none comes further down 
the stream of history than the 


ASCETICS.* 


eighth or ninth century ; with what 
goes under the denomination of 
ascetics of later date, we purpose 
not to meddle. 

The current notions among eccle- 
siastical writers as to the kind of 
persons who betook themselves to 
an ascetic mode of life have been, 
that they were a very low and 
fanatic class, that they wereignorant 
and selfish, and were led astray by 
erroneous ideas of the general scope 
of the Gospel, with whose precepts 
and doctrines they mixed up a 
goodly portion of speculative dross 
from Eastern systems of philosophy 
relative to the virtue of bodily 
mortifications. These, or some- 
thing like these, have been the 
common opinions on the subject, 
especially since the days of Luther 
and Calvin. We are not disposed 
to question the validity of these 
assertions, taken in their general 
import ; but we think, at the same 
time, they will not bear an absolute 
interpretation. We have no doubt 
but there were many able and in- 
telligent men who adopted this 
solitary mode of life, not exclu- 
sively from religious motives, but 
from the then position of the 
world at large. It is often asserted 
in the early records of the ascetics 

—and the same thing is frequently 
affirmed in graver histories—that 
many of them fied to the deserts 
from persecution, as well as to be 
in some degree removed from the 
vile contamination which mani- 
fested itself in every phase and 
grade of society. Salvian, who 
wrote his Government of God ‘at the 
beginning of the fifth century, gives 
us a frightful picture of society in 
his own day, and affirms that it 
had been much the same from 
apostolic times, and that this 
general corruption had compelled 
many of the most pious Christians 
to seek shelter in the caves and 
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rocks of the wilderness from its 
horrid pollution. In fact, there has 
been in modern times a good deal 
of loose thinking and talking on 
this subject. We have confounded 
things which ought not to have 
been mixed up together, and shown 
in our judgments no small lack of 
discrimination. The solitary have 
been classed with the monkish 
orders, and have come in for a con- 
siderable share of the opprobrium 
which has justly enough been at- 
tached to conventual establish- 
ments of all kinds, But a hermit’s 
life is comparatively innocent; a 
monk’s can hardly be so. Wherever 
men are congregated into masses, 
no matter under what pretence, 
and especially if they enjoy any 
corporate privileges, there corrup- 
tion springs up with tropical rank- 
ness. The mere withdrawing from 
the world, and leading a life of 
contemplative. solitude, partakes 
more of eccentricity than moral de- 
filement. Besides, it must be borne 
in mind that retiring to a cave or 
hut in Egypt, Nubia, or Mesapo- 
tamia, is a very different sort of 
thing from dwelling in a cave or 
hut on the hills of Westmoreland, 
or in the gorges of the Highlands. 
A cave in hot countries is a most 
delicious retreat—a place coveted 
and sought after— 


From storms a shelter, and from heat a 
shade. 


And when we hear of the ancho- 
rites living on the simple herbs of 
the wilderness, we must remember 
that these consist of the delicious 
grape, the orange, the pomegranate, 
the fig, and other equally pleasant 
and nourishing productions, not 
the wild haws and _ blackberries 
which, even in nature’s most pro- 
digal humour, would be all that 
would fall to the lot of any poor 
fellow who should take a fancy in 
European regions for a life of 
seclusion from society. Then, again, 
the physical man does not need in 
these warm regions the diet of a 
London alderman ; nay, it becomes 
revolting to the stomach, and de- 
structive of life itself. It is often 
mentioned in the lives of the 
Eastern hermits that they had little 
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gardens about their habitations; 
and we have no doubt but if we 
could lift up the veil of past times, 
and could arrive at the real facts of 
the case, we should find that the 
majority of these devotees to asceti- 
cism really lived very comfortable 
and cozy lives in these dry and 
delicious climates, The bodily mor- 
tifications we associate with their 
names is little more than ideal, 
being founded on things having 
little or no positive relation to each 
other. 

As to the question, how far a 
solitary life, for the avowed pur- 
pose of religious contemplation, is 
allowable, according to the spirit 
and letter of Christian doctrine, 
much might be said ; and the ques- 
tion naturally gives rise to many 
nice points, which cannot be satis- 
factorily disposed of in a short 

aper like this. We shall therefore 
eave them, and merely make an 
observation or two on the general 
bearings of the main questions 
connected with Christian asceti- 
cism, 

It must be conceded on all hands 
that religion must be either one of 
the most important things in this 
life, or it must be nothing at all. 
There is no middle course to steer. 
To those, therefore, who are fully 
convinced of the first part of the 
position, it will not appear so ex- 
travagant should their feelings be 
so roused, and their hopes and 
fears excited, as to induce them to 
give undivided attention to such a 
vital question, to devote the entire 
intellectual man to its sublime 
truths, and to consider no earthly 
sacrifice too great to endeavour to 
raise human nature up to its ele- 
vated scale of morality and devo- 
tion. This course of proceeding 
would seem to be countenanced by 
many obvious analogies in nature. 
When important ends in the con- 
stituted order of things are to be 
effected, we always recognise a 
sufficiently powerful and _ well- 
arranged apparatus for their accom- 
plishment. And it certainly would 
appear a thing out of all character 
were the serious and awful con- 
siderations of a future life of end- 
less happiness or misery to fall 
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upon the human ear with all the 
transitory coldness and indifference 
attached to temporal affairs. There 
seems, then, to be some degree of 
fitness in religion engrossing the 
individual attention of a part of 
mankind at least, in order that they 
may prove instruments in preserv- 
ing its vital principles, and in 
imparting a share of their enthu- 
siasm, by personal devotion, to the 
greater and colder masses of human 
kind. 

Christianity is a comprehensive 
system, in reference to the feelings 
of mankind. It always did and 
always must affect men in different 
modes, and with different degrees 
of intensity. All the facts con- 
nected with its promulgation dis- 
play this inherent characteristic. 
One lawgiver and prophet, one 
apostle and disciple, one ancient 
father and martyr, differed from 
another; and various degrees of 
ardour, devotedness, zeal, judg- 


ment, and spiritual devotion ani- 
mated and directed them in every 
movement and path of life, 

The question as to the historical 
evidence for the literary fragments 


ascribed to the early solitaries of 
the desert will necessarily be 
viewed in various lights, It must 
be admitted that there cannot be 
the same degree of external evi- 
dence for the authenticity of these 
productions, as there is for the 
biographical narratives and remains 
of all or any of those voluminous 
writers of the early ages of the 
Church who took a conspicuous 
part in the stirring events to which 
the introduction of Christianity 
gave rise. Solitary individuals 
atiord little inducement to noto- 
riety and distinction. Whatever 
flowers of intellect or piety blossom 
here are certainly doomed ‘ to waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.’ 
But still this natural state of things 
would not altogether exclude col- 
lections of scattered records of 
these martyrs to seclusion. This 
would to a certain extent take 
place; and there is this circum- 
stance connected with statements 
about them, that they gave little 
occasion to fabrications as to their 
conduct, talents, or opinions. 
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They were placed beyond the pale 
of sectarian animosity and party 
feeling ; therefore, if the narra- 
tives respecting them be probable 
in themselves, they may fairly 
enough lay claim to a reasonable 
share of credibility and belief. 

And it may be observed in pass- 
ing, that every one knows, who 
has paid any attention to the his- 
tory of Christianity, that the ques- 
tion as to the historical authenticity 
of many of the most important 
and esteemed works connected with 
our religion, is, even to this hour, 
in some measure an open one, and 
will remain such, in all probability, 
till the end of the world. This 
arises from the very nature of 
things. It is a very easy matter to 
call in question the genuineness of 
any literary work of antiquity ; but 
a difficult undertaking to trace 
step by step those several links of 
evidence which lead the mind to a 
rational conviction. There is no 
writer, even on profane subjects, 
of five centuries’ standing, who 
could go through such a searching 
ordeal as that to which theological 
writings are subjected, even when 
they can justly date their origin 
from more remote times. Here 
authority and tradition become 
powerful and necessary auxiliaries 
to truth. Without their assistance 
the treasures of wisdom, whether 
religious or secular, could never be 
accumulated ; and our experience 
of to-day would prove completely 
inoperative for our guidance and 
direction to-morrow. 

But let us pass on to historical 
evidences. Ruffinus, who flourished 
in the middle of the third century, 
collected memoirs of the solitaries 
of the desert. He went from 
Rome to visit those who dwelt in 
Egypt. He then proceeded to the 
city of Jerusalem, where he spent 
twenty years, chiefly in visiting 
and in obtaining accounts of these 
pious men, These memoirs were 
originally published without his 
name, and the religious world 
would have remained entirely igno- 
rant of their real authorship, had 
it not been preserved by means of 
the Christian father of the Church, 
Jerome. The number of biogra- 
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phical sketches by Ruffinus amounts 
to thirty-three. They have always 
maintained a high repute among 
theological writers, and are alluded 
to by Saints Benoit, Cassiodorus, 
Gregory of Tours, Fulbert bishop 
of Chartres, and others. Palladius 
of Galatia was another writer on 
the ascetics. He was himself one 
of the hermits who lived on Mount 
Nitre, and flourished in the year 
388, and was subsequently made 
bishop of a diocese in Bythinia. 
He visited all the solitaries of the 
desert of whom he could learn any 
account ; and heard from their own 
lips matters concerning their mode 
of life, the country they respec- 
tively belonged to, and the progress 
they had made in Christian know- 
ledge, humility, and self-denial. 
In the eightieth year of his age, he 
was requested by the Governor of 
Cappadocia to write the lives of 
the most distinguished of the 
anchorites of Egypt, Lybia, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, Syria, and 
Italy. ‘This compilation was made 
and dedicated to his patron, the 
governor. Socrates, the ecclesias- 
tical historian, and St. John of 
Damascus, speak highly of it. 
Sulpicius Severus gives an ac- 
count of a journey that his patron, 
St. Martin, had made three years be- 
fore his death, to see and converse 
with the solitaries of Egypt ; and 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyr, furnishes 
a statement of the recluses of the 
desert in Syria and the neighbour- 
ing countries. Theodoret lived in 


the middle of the fifth century : 
he declares that his information 
is correct, and that he describes 
nothing but what he saw himself 
or obtained from eye-witnesses of 
undoubted credit and purity of 
character. 

Pelagius, a deacon of the Roman 
church, translated into Latin, in 
conjunction with John, a sub- 
deacon, a work on the Life and 
Doctrines of the Fathers of the Desert. 
The original treatise was in Greek. 
Paschal, who is supposed to have 
been a monk in the Abbey of 
Dume, in Gallacia, translated from 
the Greek a work containing ques- 
tions put to many anchorets in the 
East, and the answers they made 
to them. And John Mose, an 
abbot, gives an account of the most 
remarkable actions and sayings of 
these ancient solitaries, in a work 
entitled Zhe Spiritual Flower Gar- 
den,* 

Now a word or two upon the 
manner in which the Catholic 
Church has treated the writings and 
characters of a portion of these 
ascetic devotees. It has uniformly, 
within the last three centuries 
especially, been anxious to throw a 
moiety of them into the back- 
ground ; to pass a slight on those 
whose writings either in letter 
or spirit seemed to oppose 
the childish and puerile supersti- 
tions with which it feeds the cre- 
dulity of its followers in every 
portion of the globe. Books on 
the Ancient Fathers of the Desert, 


* We beg to mention the following works and MSS. as containing considerable 


information on the Fathers of the Desert :—Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, in 
54 volumes, folio; Traité de la Lecture des Peres des Déserts, par Bonaventure 
d’Argoune, Paris, 1697 ; La Solitude Chrétienne, C. Savreux, Paris, 1667, 3 vols. ; 
Les Pensées de la Solitude Chrétienne, et le Mépris du Monde, par P. Toussaint de 
Saint Luc, Paris, 1682 ; The Lives of the Saints, by Luigi Lippomano, 7 vols., Milan, 
1554; Lgyptiorum Patrinni Sententie, Cologne, 1620; Jacques Vosagne’s Legends 
of the Saints, Nuremburgh, folio; Flos Sanctorum, by Petro Rebadanira, Cologne, 
folio; Les Vies des S.S. Péres, 4 vols., Bruxelles, 1610; Los Padres del Desierto, 
Madrid, 1564, 2 vols.; Asservazioni sulla Morale Cattolica, Venice, 1604; Sanc- 
torum Vite, Madrid, 1561; Jtinerario de la Tierra Sancta, Madrid, 1569; 
Peregrinacion del cielo a la Celestial Gerusalem, Salamanca, 1672. In addition to 
these several works, which constitute but a small portion of what really exists on the 
subject of the ancient Christian ascetics, we beg to mention the numbers of some MSS. 
in the Bibliotheque du Roi, at Paris :—Nos. 7023, 7024, 382, and 6845. In the 
public library of St. Omer there are several MSS. of the same kind ; those we have 
looked at are Nos. 715, 716, 724, and 762. A distinguished librarian in one of the 
chief libraries of Paris told us that there were in Italy, Spain, and France more than 
three thousand MSS. on this subject. 
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the Church has in abundance ; they 
swarm in every direction, of all 
sizes, from that huge monument of 
folly, the Acta Sanctorum of the 

Sollandista, in fifty-four double- 
columned folios, to the penny 
tract. But we never meet a solitary 
sentence of common sense, nor 
rational inquiry in any one of them. 
All is one uniform mass of such 
grovelling and fanatical twaddle, 
that we really wonder how any 
human being who has barely sense 
sufficient to count his own fingers 
should ever pay the slightest at- 
tention to it. But so it is. The 
Catholic priesthood find in these 
ancient hermits of the East a capital 
field for propagating their delusions, 
and cultivate it most assiduously; 
carefully from time to time weed- 
ing out of their stock of biogra- 
phies the most remote allusion to 
men who have spoken of the Chris- 
tian system in ‘ the words of sober- 
ness and truth.” It is true this 
mode of garbling the ancient re- 
cords of these persons has not 
gone on, even in that jealous and 
slavish hierarchy, stokes every 
now and then a grumble from some 
of the more honest of Catholic 
writers, as witness the contention 
there was about three centuries 
ago about the treatise of Jacques 
de Varagine. This writer inserted 
several accounts he had furbished 
up out of the Vatican library, of 
several solitaries whose religious 
sentiments and opinions the Church 
did not then approve of. A con- 
troversy was the consequence, but 
Papal power ultimately gained the 
day, and the work was entirely 
suppressed, or denuded of its 
obnoxious passages. And this has 
been the uniform practice of the 
Catholic body for the last five or 
six hundred years. It has kept a 
most vigilant eye over this depart- 
ment of its regular and popular 
literature for the laity, and hashed 
and dished it up to suit the palates 
of the poor deluded people destined 
to feed upon it. But we must now 
proceed forward. 

_ One of the earliest of the Chris- 
tian hermits we shall notice is St. 
Ephraim. He fixed his abode in a 
singularly retired and picturesque 
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spot on the banks of a small river 
in Asia Minor. He flourished 
about the year 350. Several works 
are ascribed to his pen, among 
which there is a small manual of 
botany. The accounts of him state 
that, though deeply imbued with a 
religious spirit, he cultivated an 
acquaintance with many of the 
branches of secular knowledge 
known in his day. He gives a list 
of the plants in the country he in- 
habited, which contains upwards 
of one hundred and fifty distinct 
varieties. He travelled over a con- 
siderable district of the East, and 
gives the following account of the 
solitaries who inhabited Mount 
Nitre. 

After having remained (says he) three 
years in the monasteries about Alexandria, 
where I had enjoyed religious instruction 
and edifying conversation on learning 
generally from the lips of men of high 
virtue, I went to the mountain of Nitre. 
We here saw a lake which is at least 
seventy miles in circumference. I tra- 
versed its shores in three days, and arrived 
at that part of the mountain which faces 
the south. Here a vast and desolate 
desert presented itself, which extends to 
the remotest parts of Ethiopia. In the 
neighbourhood of the hill there were 
nearly five thousand persons who had 
withdrawn themselves from the world, 
and who served God day and night. They 
generally live single, but there are in- 
stances where two or three persons live 
in one cell or dwelling. There are seven 
mills on the mountain, which grind the 
corn for the whole community. 


There is a romantic and interest- 
ing account of a brother and sister, 
called Martha and Christien, con- 
nected with the history of Eastern 
asceticism. It is too long for in- 
sertion, but we shall endeavour to 
give the chief outlines of the case. 
They were the only children of a 
rich merchant in Aleppo. The 
father was smitten with an ardent 
desire to become the founder of a 
noble family ; and full of this idea, 
he took the harsh and unjustifiable 
means of placing his only daughter 
Martha under the care of some 
female solitaries, where she was to 
pass the remainder of her life. He 
urged his son Christien to enter 
the army under Constantine the 
Great, with a view of obtaining 
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honour and renown. By this do- 
mestic arrangement all his vast 
treasures, both in money and landed 
possessions, were to devolve upon 
Christien, to sustain with becoming 
splendour the anticipated glory of 
the family. 

Martha obeyed her father’s com- 
mands without a murmur; but 
Christien reasoned the case with 
him, and among many other things 
said, ‘ My sister is as one dead, and 
if I fall in battle, as Iam willing 
to do, your name is extinct for ever.’ 
The father, however, would not 
— his point. The sister and 

rother had a long interview before 
he had to set out to join the army. 
‘They swore fidelity to each other. 
Ten long years rolled away, but no 
intelligence had ever been received 
from Christien. His father became 
inconsolable and died, leaving his 
immense treasures to his daughter, 
in trust, for Christien, should he 
ever make his appearance. The 
cupidity of the religious order to 
which Martha belonged was now 
excited to a high pitch ; and to in- 
duce her to relinquish her com- 
mand over it, her religious sisters 
instituted all kinds of petty perse- 
cuting regulations to annoy her, in 
order that they might gain their 
selfish ends. The bishop of the 
diocese likewise joined in this cru- 
sade against poor Martha; but she 
flinched not. She always declared 
she would again see her beloved 
brother, and place him in posses- 
sion of his rightful inheritance. 
Another long ten years passed away, 
and yet no news of Christien. A 
report was industriously circulated 
that he had been slain in battle, 
but Martha paid no attention to it. 
At length her health gave way,and 
she was laid upon a bed of sickness 
and death. All means were now 
put into requisition to induce her 
to resign her legal claim to her 
wealth, but she resolutely held out 
against all the cruel threats 
launched against her. One day, 
when her end appeared at hand, a 
pilgrim made his appearance at the 
door of the convent. His beard 


reached down to his leathern girdle, 
his dark eyes were sunken in their 
orbits, and he was supported by 
an ebony staff, on the head of 
which, inlaid with silver, were the 
words ‘Forget me not, a tender 
memorial of the affectionate Martha, 
He demanded to see her: he was 
refused, ‘Iam Martha’s brother,’ 
said he, in a stern and command- 
ing tone, ‘and I must and will see 
her.’ He was at length admitted, 
and led to the bed of his dying 
sister. Tears flowed down her pale 
cheeks, and a short agony seemed 
to convulse her frame. She wrung 
her hands in transports of joy, and 
lacing them on her brother’s head, 

owed down over it, muttering a 
fervent blessing and a wish that 
their mortal remains should lie side 
by side. This done, she gently laid 
back her head and expired. 

We are told that Christien took 
the body of his beloved sister, and 
had it interred in a secluded but 
romantic spot on the banks of a 
small rivulet which meandered 
through a part of his own grounds, 
Here he esien hewed himself 
out a cave, and retired from the 
world, determined to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in pious and 
religious contemplation. Every 
year, in commemoration of his sis- 
ter Martha’s death, he divided a 
portion of his wealth among the 
poor and distressed. He lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-three. 

This narrative is rendered in- 
teresting from the circumstance 
that it has been more than once a 
subject of controversy in the 
Catholic Church, the majority of 
the priesthood being anxious for 
its entire suppression: and likewise 
as a striking manifestation at how 
early a period the avaricious and 
grasping spirit of the religious 
communities began to display itself. 
In the fever of the first French Re- 
volution, this story of Martha and 
Christien was often alluded to by 
the orators and journals of the day 
when the Catholic clergy were the 
objects of popular fury and perse- 
cution.* 





* See Les Vies des S.S. Peres des Déserts, folio, Paris, 1602 ; and the Journal 
du Peuple, Paris, 1792, vol. i, 362. 
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St. Simeon was a native of Aleppo, 
and of rich and distinguished pa- 
rents. He studied nine years at 
Alexandria, and was well skilled 
in all the learning of his times. 
There are several poetical frag- 
ments ascribed to his pen. The 
one called ‘The Persian’ is the 


St. Simeon. 
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to describe the current religious 
thoughts of a worshipper of the 
Sun, and of one, though deeply 
embued with piety, devoid of a 
knowledge of the Christian revela- 
tion. We shall transcribe a few 
lines to give the meaning of the 
writer and point out the object he 


longest we have seen. It attempts has in view. 


It is of God the Persian thinks, he sees Him all around ; 

He smiles in every sunny beam that gilds the sandy ground; 

He whispers through the spicy leaves that wave above the dome, 

Where meekly near the Persian kneels, a pilgrim far from home. 
Heaven’s breath each honied blossom yields, borne on the southern gale; 
Heaven’s bounty scatters dew-made pearls over the glittering vale. 

How oft the Persian looks around, and seems to lend an ear, 

And sends an abstract spirit forth to friendly spirits near. 

Tn sorrowful devotion wrapt, he wonders and adores; 

Veiled are his hopes, unknowing he of rich redemption’s stores. 


Simeon goes on at considerable and understanding any degree of ra- 


length to describe the systems of 
heathen worship, and their entire 
inability to give to the human heart 


tional happiness or assurance. There 
is a poetical effusion ‘On the Break 
of Day,’ which commences thus :— 


At the first dawn of morn I arose, 
My heart was opprest; 
Where the Eastern sky ruddily glows, 
There turn’d I my breast. 
All nature was silent and still, 
And without was not a breeze ; 
The spring buds beginning to fill 
Seemed carv’d on the trees. 
* * * * 


After this follow two other pieces, 
the one ‘On the Sabbath Morning,’ 
and the other on ‘The Cave on the 
Banks of the Jordan,’ both of which 


the ‘ Hermit’s Tomb,’ close his list 
of poetical remains, as far as we 
know. The latter piece contains 
thirteen verses, two or three of 
contain elevated and refined senti- which we shall attempt to give the 
ments, ‘The Cave in the Rock’ and sense of— 


Here rests the mystery of heart and brain, 
So sensitive, so active, and so wise ; 
Here the most subtile framework shall remain 
Till the loud trumpet call it to arise. 
* * * * * * * 


From every blade of grass methinks I hear 
A holy whisper, and a pensive sigh ; 

As if the spirit hermits hovered near 
The silent valley where he cared to die. 


The date and fig bend o’er his lowly bed, 
No longer cultured by his patient hand ; 
The simple food on which he daily fed, 
While dwelling in this wild but beaut’ous land. 
* * * * a” * * 
No bitter herb, no sullen thorn shall flourish 
From the new soil where such a relic lies ; 
His flesh the purest, brightest plants shall nourish, 
And yield to fairest noon their loveliest dyes.* 


. * We beg to say that we owe this account of St. Simeon to the kindness of the late 
Count Chateaubriand, who was well read in the literature of the ancient ascetics, and 
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There was another St. Simeon, 
called the learned, a native of Anti- 
och, and who flourished in the early 
part of the seventh century. He 
received his education at an 
academical institution at the city 
of Bagdad, and for many years 
travelled through Asia Minor, and 
gave lectures at the chief cities on 
rhetoric, logic, and the elements of 
theology. He was considered a 
very learned man in hisday. When 
about thirty-five years of age, he 
suddenly quitted this profession, 
went into the army, where he 
spent ten years of his life in the 
boisterous revelry and dissipations 
of the camp. Another sudden turn 
came over him. He became ena- 
moured of solitude. He sailed five 
hundred miles up the Nile in search 
of a suitable spot for a recluse 
dwelling. At length he fixed upon 
a place on a high and bluff rock, 
at some little distance from the 
banks of the river. Here he hewed 
out a cell, clothed himself in the 
most humble attire, and living 
upon a little corn and wild herbs, 
and practising all the severe bodily 
austerities then in vogue. 

He lived in this solitary place for 
nearly forty-five years, with the 
exception of three or four visits he 
made at different intervals to see 
his aged father, and to attend some 
important meetings of divines at 
Constantinople. He died at the 
age of eighty-four, and preserved 
his mental vigour till within a few 
hours of his death. There is a work 
attributed to him, called Sketches of 
the Fathers of the Church. He 
mentions St. Cyprian, Origen, St. 
Babylas, Tertullian, St. Appolinaris, 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen, St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Arius, Elementus, 
and Princillus, office-bearers of the 
Church ; Arnobius, Julius of Rome, 
Ephraim the Syrian, Eutachus the 
Impostor, St. Damascius, and 
Thomas the Sorcerer. These pen- 
cillings of character are very 
curious, and display a considerable 
knowledge of mankind. It is very 


probable,we think, that they formed 
a part of his public lectures, when 
he followed the profession of a 
travelling rhetorician. We shall 
give extracts from two or three by 
way of sample :— 

Sarnt Cyprian.—Genius consists of 
three elements—quickness of perception, 
great industry, and a power to generalize 
facts and observations. It is said that 
Aristotle remarked that he had gained his 
extensive acquirements more from having 
a command over his mind, to keep it 
steadily to a given object and end, than 
from possessing any natural superiority of 
intellect. And certain it is, that steady 
and concentrated application is essential 
to the accomplishment of all great under- 
takings. No man ever produced an 
immortal work by hasty and vacillating 
attention. And this remark may be 
applied to minds of the highest order, 
and with still more force to feeble and 
dull apprehensions. Here, industry and 
attention are everything. We see men 
of mean parts gradually gain upon the 
fleetest understandings, solely by a steady, 
fagging, and indomitable purpose. These 
observations apply to St. Cyprian. He 
was late in life in his adoption of the 
Christian faith, and it required he should 
apply his time to the best use. He was 
indefatigable in his studies, and his 
friends often remarked that he conquered 
every difficulty by sternness and inflexi- 
bility of purpose. Though passionately 
fond of oratorical display, his speaking 
was often interrupted by unseemly and 
uncalled-for praises. His friend Cvcilius 
often lamented this imperfection. When 
advantages were attempted to be taken of 
St. Cyprian, in public discussions, on 
account of these defects in his oratory, he 
never noticed them, but kept the object 
he had in view steadily before him. 

OricEN.—Origen was one cf the most 
wonderful men of his day, but he had one 
fault which greatly marred his worth— 
an unsteadiness of mind, or a too great 
versatility of purpose. And we often find 
that a single speck will considerably tar- 
nish and deform the most valuable and 
brilliant objects. The lustre of the dia- 
mond is diminished by a minute spot, 
and the transcendent beauty of the female 
form neutralized by the hidden cancerous 
issue ; and the same thing holds good in 
the Christian life and character. The 
ardour and impetuosity of great genius 


who had made translations of these poetical effusions from the early Spanish language 


into the French. 


We have been told, but cannot vouch for the fact, that this 


fascinating French author left some interesting MSS. at his decease on topics con- 
nected with the Christian solitaries in Egypt and Nubia. 
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need the balancing power of humble 
qualities to render them useful, and pre- 
serve them from committing injury where 
good only is intended. He was warmly 
and conscientiously attached to the Gospel, 
but his unconquerable desire of knowing 
all things often led him into troubles and 
speculative errors. He wanted the seda- 
tive of steady contemplation to render his 
talents and efforts fruitful to their full 
extent. Yet in spite of all these draw- 
backs, he must always be considered one 
of the greatest teachers of Christian truth, 
and one of the noblest ornaments of its 
heart-stirring doctrines and promises. 

TeRTULLIAN.—There is no quality 
among men, and especially men moving 
publicly in religious matters, so impor- 
tant as truth and earnestness of purpose. 
Let all your movements be the genuine 
offspring of sincerity, and you obtain an 
easy access to every heart. The same 
principle holds good in all the works of 
nature and art ; there must be life thrown 
into everything, otherwise our affections 
are not moved. The want of it paralyzes 
every faculty, deadens the feelings, and 
destroys every energetic movement. Ter- 
tullian was a striking example of this. 
He threw into everything his whole heart 
and soul. Sincerity and truth were por- 
trayed in every movement, and hence all 
his public displays made a deep impression 
upon his audience. There was not the 
most distant appearance of vanity, calcu- 
lation, or ostentation, everything seemed 
the natural result of the most perfect 
simplicity and singleness of purpose. But 
this admirable quality had its accompany- 
ing evils. It gave currency to his errors 
of judgment. ‘This it was that made 
the learned, brilliant, bold, quick, and 
eloquent Tertullian so powerful over the 
speculative minds of his day. In him 
delusion appeared without its badge, and 
error without its deformity. 

Artus.—The church has within its 
pale the vain and conceited, as well as 
the humble and diffident ; those who are 
fond of standing at the corners of the 
streets, seeking the praise of men rather 
than of God. ‘The love of notoriety has 
produced incalculable evils among Chris- 
tian communities. A vain man, when 
possessed of a portion of talent, is sure to 
fall a prey to those who soon find it their 
interest to flatter him. He becomes 
variable and fickle. He cannot labour in 
harmony with others in apy great object, 
unless he be always the most prominent 
actor, and considered the mainspring of 
the movement. He must be coaxed and 

* Les Vies des SS. Peres. 
Lecture des Peres des Deserts. 





Paris. 


Sketches of Character. 


4 vols. folio. 


1697. 
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humoured like a child, or he diverges 
from his course in a moment. Passion is 
his guide, not principle. Self is ever 
uppermost in his imagination, and it is 
only here he can see real perfection. Now 
Arius was precisely a man of this sort. 
He had an average share of learning, a 
showy eloquence, and no small portion of 
tact ; but then he was for ever fishing in 
the troubled waters of notoriety. It 
seemed to be the food on which his soul 
lived. There was an outside display of 
candour and disinterestedness, but it was 
only skin deep. When you touched his 
pride, you saw the crimson flush of 
offended dignity rush into his cheeks. 
During the discussions of the Council of 
Nice, he gave numerous indications of his 
grovelling propensity for popular distinc- 
tion.* 


These short quotations (and they 
might have been greatly extended 
had space permitted) are sufficient to 
show that St. Simeon was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with literature, 
nor with the affairs of the world 
around him. His pen-and-ink 
sketches of characters would pass 
current even at the present day, 
both for the genuine fidelity of the 
portraits,and the smart and pointed 
style of his diction. 

St. Peter the Anchorite, as he is 
termed, was born on the shores of 
the Black Sea, about the year 500. 
He shut himself up in a cave, and 
read the Scriptures from morning 
till night. He came out occasion- 
ally from his hiding-place and at- 
tended some meetings of the reli- 
gious men of the day, by whom it 
would appear he was greatly be- 
loved. There are four letters as- 
cribed to his pen, namely, ‘On 
Decorations of Churches ;’ ‘On the 
Fathers of the Church; ‘On Re- 
ligious Authority, and ‘On Human 
Wisdom.’ A few sentences on the 
decorations of churches may be 
interesting to readers of the present 
day :— 


What is a church? Turn the matter 
in every possible way, it simply comes to 
this, that it is an assembly or congrega- 
tion of pious persons, professing a certain 
ereed, for the purpose of worshipping 
God. This is what I call a church, and 
what all sensible and plain-thinking 


Bruxelles, 
I2mo. 


1610. Traité de la 
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men have called it in every age. From 
the want of well understanding this, 
Eusebius and many others have fallen 
into the grossest errors. All their care 
about a church is centred in her external 
decorations and embellishments ; whereas 
this custom, whenever it has prevailed to 
an undue length, has always driven 
zealous, serious, and really pious men 
from the church. This is a lamentable 
fact. Active members of the church 
have taken great pains to decorate her in 
variegated marble, never for a moment 
considering that the building is one 
thing, and the church another ;—that 
the latter is composed of holy and harm- 
less spirits, while wood and stone are the 
materials of the other. 


The several topics treated of by 
St. Peter in his three other letters 
are handled in the same plain and 
common-sense spirit.* 

St. Alonzo de Vega was a Spanish 
recluse who is well known in the 
theological annals of his own coun- 
try. He flourished about the end 
of the seventh century. He was 
the son and only child of a military 
officer of rank, At a very early 
age St. Alonzo became inspired 
with a burning zeal for the propa- 
gation of the Christian system 
throughout all the most unen- 
lightened portions of Spain ; found- 
ing churches, and interesting him- 
self in every possible undertaking 
for the good of the people. He 
traversed Navarre, Guipuscoa, Bis- 
caya, Alva, Burgos, Old Castile, the 
Asturias, and Leon. He then set 
sail for Africa, but a storm over- 
took them when near the land, and 
he was shipwrecked, and only him- 
self and a seaman were saved, This 
disaster produced a great change in 
his mind; he betook himself to 
solitude, and died in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. 

There is a work called J/edita- 
tions, which has been often noticed 
by Spanish writers, One of the 
Meditations is ‘On the Nature 
of Unbelief. The author at- 
tempts to show what are its ordi- 
nary foundations, and the com- 
mon characters or attributes it 


assumes among men of the world. 
His reflections on ‘The Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and on ‘ Eternal 
Punishments,’ show that he was 
deeply skilled in the ancient philo- 
sophy of Greece and Rome. In 
the Meditations we have several 
other essays, under the following 
heads, ‘De la Prudencia, gran 
ornato, y madre de las virtudes ; 
‘De la Felicidad que puede aver en 
este mundo; ‘De la Sapiencia, 
que es el mayor ornato del Anima.’t 

Some years after this we meet 
with St. [sidorus, but the accounts 
of him in the Spanish chronicles 
are conflicting and obscure. We 
are at a loss to determine whether 
he is the same person as St. Isido- 
rus Pacencis, who wrote in the 
year 735. However, this is not a 
matter of any great moment. It 
would appear that the Isidorus of 
whom we are about to speak was 
born about the end of the seventh 
or the commencement of the eighth 
century. He studied all the 
branches of learning and philoso- 
phy of his age ; filled some distin- 
guished public situations with 
ability and credit ; and about his 
fortieth year was smitten with a 
love of solitude. He took with 
him, we are told, into retirement, 
the Sacred Scriptures, the works of 
St. Athanasius, St. Augustine, Ori- 
gen, Tertullian, and the ancient 

yhilosophers of Greece and Rome. 

Tt is mentioned that his memory 
was so retentive that he could re- 
cite the whole of the books of 
Scripture without making a single 
mistake, 

After having been a few years a 
recluse in one of the most wild and 
sequestered localities of Spain, he 
determined to travel to the East 
and visit the Holy Land, This 
journey occupied him two years. 
He says, ‘I have had, during my 
whole lite, an ardent desire to see 
Judea—the place of our Saviour’s 
birth, life, sufferings, and death. 
This desire, as I increased in years, 
became every day more vehement 


* Le Lettre di San-Pietro 0 Eremita. 


Milan. 1542. 


+ See Los Padres del Desierto, Madrid, 1564, vol. 2, art. ‘Alonza de Vega; 
Dialogos de Cosas Espirituales; Flos Sanctorum, Madrid, 1602; Origen de los 
Srailes Ermitanos de la Orden de St. Agustin, Salamanca, folio, 1630. 
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and uncontrollable, until at length 
I felt it my duty to yield compli- 
ance with it. He went by way of 
Egypt; ascended the Nile for a 
considerable distance, and visited 
many of the religious solitaries in 
that part of the country. His con- 
versations with them, and his de- 
scriptions of their state and con- 
dition, are given in a journal; but 
we regret that our space will not 
allow us to transcribe any part of 
them. 

In another small work, called 
On the Improvements of the Soul, he 
gives us an account of the Holy 
Land; and this is extremely inte- 
resting in a historical point of view, 
as furnishing a striking proof oi 
that deep-seated and long-cherished 
feeling entertained by religious 
men, on the necessity of obtaining, 
if not possession, at least an easy 
access to this sacred portion of the 
world. Here we see that feeling 
in a lively state of effervescence 
full three centuries before the Cru- 
sades commenced, Isidorus says: 


I shall never forget my first sensations 
on obtaining a glimpse of the Holy Land. 
I fell down upon my face; I felt an 
inward thrill of sublimity run through 
every part of my body; and conceived I 
was now certainly in the presence of 
Jehovah himself. I remained in this 
torpid state for several minutes, so that 
my guides were apprehensive I was dead. 
When I recovered from the tumult of my 
feelings, I felt a sweet and tranquil joy, 
that, through the mercies of God, I had 
been able to see with my own eyes that 
which my mind had dwelt upon from the 
earliest days of my childhood. Yes! I 
had now seen the Holy Land; that 
blessed spot of God’s creation so fruitful 
of wonders and happiness to the human 
race. I was now treading upon the very 
ground where, perhaps, my Saviour, or 
some of his own chosen disciples, had 
trodden before, when effecting the sublime 
work of man’s salvation. How engross- 
ing the thought! How interesting the 
retrospect of such mighty events! As I 
trod over the ground, every stone, every 
twig, every tree, in fact everything which 
presented itself to my senses, possessed 
an unusual charm and interest, which I 
had never before experienced. Even the 
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barren rocks and frightful deserts had 
their charms, and recalled to my mind 
many of the leading events in the history 
of the Jewish people, the chosen of the 
Almighty. I thought of the garden of 
Eden, of man’s creation, his fall and ex- 
pulsion from it; of the deluge, of the 
giving of the Ten Commandments on 
Mount Sinai; and all the marvellous 
things which are contained in the Old 
Testament. My soul was filled with holy 
awe, and pious resolutions to devote the 
whole of my life to the contemplation of 
these mysterious but interesting themes. 


After our author has described 
Jerusalem and its vicinity with 
considerable minuteness, he makes 
use of the following remarkable 
words :— 

I speak of my joy in visiting the Holy 
City ; but I speak with a mournful re- 
serve, when I consider who are now the 
rulers of this country —the enemies of 
our faith, andour persecutors, But such 
is the fact. My heart bleeds when I 
think of those conquests, and the subse- 
quent severities which the savage in- 
vaders have inflicted in this scene of the 
most wonderful events the world ever 
witnessed. But repining is useless; and 
I feel assured that future ages will re- 
venge themselves upon these cruel in- 
truders into holy and sanctified ground. * 


Saint Benoit was a solitary of 
Phrygia, and in early life pursued 
his studies at Alexandria, and at 
several other seats of learning. We 
have a Mragment on Predestination 
and Grace from his pen. He treats 
of this great question in a very 
general and summary way, but is 
sufficiently explicit to show that 
he perfectly comprehended where 
the real difficulties of the subject 
really lay. After Benoit, we have 
Saint Clement, born of noble 
parents, and of large landed pos- 
sessions, which he sold on going 
into solitude, and gave the produce 
to the poor. He has a small work 
on the Mysteries of Religion, which 
embraces the following heads :— 
The Incarnation, the Birth of our 
Saviour, His Circumcision, the 
Adoration of the Magi, the Presen- 
tation of our Lord in the Temple, 
His Transfiguration, His Entry into 





* Sanctorum Eremitorum Vite, Strasburgh, folic, 1693; Los Padres, vol. i. 
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Jerusalem, His Passion, His Resur- 
rection, His Ascension, the Feast 
of Pentecost, the Sacrament, and 
the Mysteries of the Trinity. 

Saint Pelagius was a native of 
Syria. His parents were rich and 
influential, and they gave him a 
learned education. He was em- 
ployed in the early part of his life 
in the service of Prince Abderaman, 
who, in 750, at the revolution of 
the Califate, at Damascus, having 
fled from the massacre of his family, 
came into Spain, and fixed his resi- 
dence at Cordova. Here he founded 
an independent kingdom, where 
the arts and sciences were intro- 
duced and cultivated with assiduity, 
during a period when most of the 
other kingdoms of Europe were in- 
volved in darkness and barbarism. 

Pelagius, for several years after 
the establishment of the Prince 
Abderaman in Spain, laboured with 
uncommon zeal and effect in pro- 
moting a knowledge of all kinds of 
science and a love of general litera- 
ture. At the age of fifty three he 
became, however, tired of public 
life, and was determined to with- 
draw into solitude, and devote him- 
self to the perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, to the nature of which, 
his biographers say, he had not till 
then paid much attention. The 
pious man sought out one of the 
most barren and desolate places in 
the country, where he fixed his 
dwelling, which was simply a cave 
hewn out ofa solid rock. Here he 
lived and studied for many years, 
and prolonged his life to the age ot 
eighty-two. 

The works ascribed to him are 
under the general head of /raq- 
ments, embracing topics of a specu- 
lative and philosophical cast. We 
have his thoughts on Knowledge in 
General, ‘on Reasoning, and on the 
Thinking Principles of Animals, 
Pelagius says there are only two 


faculties of the mind—judgment 
and memory; that what we call 
knowledge is not a thing of the 
senses, but of the reason ; and that 
the errors of man proceed chiefly 
from the innate weakness of the 
mental powers of certain classes of 
persons. On the thinking faculties 
of brutes, he says but little, con- 
tenting himself with giving a short 
outline of the opinions of some 
Arabian philosophers on the sub- 
ject. He adds, however, ‘ It must 
be allowed on all hands that there 
is something pre-eminent about 
man over all the other classes of 
the living creation.’ 

Saint Ammon is the last of the 
solitaries we shall notice. We are 
told that at the age of forty-eight 
he retired into a desert spot in 
Arabia Felix, where he built him- 
self a rude hut, and observed the 
most austere rules of bodily morti- 
fication. He was often visited by 
groups of Christian pilgrims, who 
were delighted with the courteous- 
ness of his demeanour and learned 
conversation. His biographers give 
us a great number of these gossip- 
ing literary entertainments, but we 
must pass them over in order 
to notice a poem attributed to St. 
Ammon on the Burning of the 
Alexandrian Library. This work 
has, we have been informed, been 
translated within the last century 
into both French and Italian ; but 
we have never been so fortunate as 
to obtain either of those transla- 
tions. The extracts we give here 
are from the Spanish copy, which 
was itself a translation from the 
Latin about three hundred years 
ago. We have followed the general 
sense of the Spanish as closely as 
we could, After describing the 
progress of the fire, its fierce ragings 
from one section of the building to 
another, the consternation felt at 
the direful effects, the author says— 


Alas ! what mental treasures perished there, 
And shone their last¢n that destroying glare ! 
Which human wisdom to their grasp must yield. 


Here did the martyr Justin yearn in youth, 

To drink deep draughts from streams of holiest truth. 
Here did the bright-souled Origen assay 

His mental weapons for a sterner day. 

The bold Tertullian, he of soul sublime, 

Fierce as his race, and fiery as his clime, 
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Here steep’d his boyish heart in musings sweet, 
And felt the influence of the Paraclete ; 

degan his bold career of fame and pride, 
And bound his spirit to the Crucified. 
Here, too, the Faith unfurl’d its standards high, 
Against the banded ranks of heresy. 
Here Athanasius did the Church reform, 

And stem the torrent wide of Arian storm. 

x * * x * * x % 


At length ’tis done. The dying embers red 

On many a rood of smoking ruin spread ; 

But choked and dimmed beneath these ruins lie 
Old Egypt’s learning, wisdom, mystery. 

There lie the fragments of her noblest fame— 
Beneath yon ashes Philo’s laurels lie, 

And works immortal deemed for ever die. 

The surging waves of that remorseless fire 

Pile o’er man’s noblest toils their funeral pyre. 
From hall to hall the insatiate fury flies ; 

Now climbs the roof, and now the wall defies ; 
Runs up the battlements of yon tall tower, 

And flouts the trophies of Egyptian power ; 

Darts in fierce triumph on each temple’s pride, 
And showers with mad delight perdition wide ; 
Flares in grim rapture o’er the sacred dome, 
Where mild-eyed science built her favourite home ; 
And on those groves its direst vengeance flung, 
Where sages mused and long-lost poets sung. 

* * * a * * * * +. 
Oh! sacred pile! Oh! philosophic porch ! 
Where ancient learning burnt her steadiest torch ; 
Here did the Christian Church her children rear, 
vAnd train their spirits for their work of fear ; 
And wisely taught her sons the sword to wield. 
There lie the ashes of her ancient name ; 
Quench’d in that fell voleano’s smoth’ring shower, 
There lies her wealth—there lies her pride—her power ! 
% xX x * * * * + we 


Oh! dire fanatic! If thy impious hand 

Hurled, amid those fanes, the accursed brand ! 

If from thy lips the reckless mandate came 

That wrapt these temples in a sea of flame ; 

If from some wild desire the faith to drown 

Of Him, whose hand must strike the crescent down, 
Thou wroughtst this hideous deed, thou art well repaid 
The sacrilegious scheme thy malice laid. 

Behold the Moslem, sunk and trampled now, 

The wealth of conquest torn from off his brow ; 

His fame, his wealth, his influence waning fast, 

And all but baffled pride for ever past, 

Whilst his high Sultan, fam’d Byzantium’s lord, 
Quails ’neath the frown of some barbarian horde ! 
And thou too, Omar, mark thy destiny ! 

Yon stern avenger will not let thee die ; 

But stamps on Time’s broad page thy blighted name, 
And bids thee live embalmed in lasting shame. 
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GONE. 


DGAR ALLAN POE thought 

the most touching of all words, 
Nevermore ; which, in American 
fashion, he made one word. Ameri- 
can writers do the like with Forever, 
I think with bad effect. Ellesmere, 
in that most beautiful story of 
Gretchen, tells of a sermon he heard 
in Germany, in which ‘that pathetic 
word vzerloren (lost) occurred many 
times.’ Every one knows what 
Dr. Johnson wrote about The Last. 
It is, of course, a question of in- 
dividual associations, and how it 
may strike different minds; but I 
stand up for the unrivalled reach 
and pathos of the short word 
Gone. 

There is not very much difference, 
you see, between the three words. 
All are on the suburbs of the same 
idea. All convey the idea of a 
state of matters which existed for 
a time, and which is now over. 
All suggest that the inmost longing 
of most human hearts is less for a 
future, untried happiness, than for 
a return, a resurrection, beautified 
and unalloyed with care, of what 
has already been. Somehow, we 
are ready to feel as if we were 
safest and surest with that. 

It is curious, that the saddest 
and most touching of human 
thoughts, when we run it up to its 
simplest form, is of so homely a 
thing as a material object existing 
in a certain space, and then remov- 
ing from that space to another. 
That is the essential idea of Gone. 

Yet, in the commonest way, there 
is something touching in that: 
something touching in the sight of 
vacant space, once filled by almost 
anything. You feel a blankness 
in the landscape when a tree is 
gone that you have known all your 
life. You are conscious of a vague 
sense of something lacking when 
even.a post is pulled up that you 
remember always in the centre 
of a certain field. You feel this 
yet more when some familiar piece 
of furniture is taken away from a 
room which you know well. Here 
that clumsy easy-chair used to 
stand; and it is gone. You feel 
yourself an interloper, standing in 


the space where it stood so long. 
It touches you still more to look at 
the empty chair which you remem- 
ber so often filled by one who will 
never fill it more. You stand ina 
large railway station: you have 
come to see a train depart. There 
is a great bustle on the platform, 
and there is a great quantity of 
human life, and of the interests 
and cares of human life, in those 
twelve or fourteen carriages, and 
filling that little space between the 
rails. You stand by and watch 
the warm interiors of the carriages, 
looking so large, and so full, and 
as if they had so much in them. 
There are people of every kind of 
aspect, children and old folk, multi- 
tudes of railway rugs, of carpet- 
bags, of portmanteaus, of parcels, 
of newspapers, of books, of maga- 
zines, At length you hear the last 
bell ; then comes that silent, steady 
pull, which is always striking, 
though seen ever so often. The 
train glides away: it is gone. You 
stand, and look vacantly at the 
place where it was. How little the 
space looks; how blank the air! 

here are the two rails, just four 
feet eight and a half inches apart: 
how close together they look. You 
can hardly think that there was so 
much of life, and of the interests 
of life, in so little room. You feel 
the power upon the average human 
being of the simple, commonplace 
fact, that something has been here, 
and is gone, 

Then I go away, in thought, to a 
certain pier : a pier of wooden piles, 
running two hundred yards into 
the sea, at a quiet spot on a lovely 
coast, where various steam-vessels 
call on a summer day. You stand 
at the seaward end of the pier, 
where it broadens into a consider- 


able poor and you look down 


on the deck of a steamer lying 
alongside. What a bustle: whata 
hive of human beings, and their 
children, and their baggage, their 
hopes, fears, and schemes, fills that 
space upon the water of a hundred 
and fifty feet long and twenty-five 
wide! And what a deafening 
noise, too, of escaping steam fills 
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the air! Men with baggage dash 
up against you ; women shrilly vo- 
ciferate above the roar of the 
steam; it is a fragment of the 
vitality and hurry of the great city 
carried for a little to the quiet 
country place. But the last rope 
is thrown off; the paddles turn; 
the steamer moves—it is gone. 
There is the blank water, churned 
now into foam, but in a few 
minutes transparent green, showing 
the wooden piles, encrusted with 
shells, and with weeds that wave 
about below the surface. There 
you stand, and look vaguely, and 
think vaguely. It is a curious 
feeling. It is a feeling you do not 
understand except by experience. 
And to a thoughtful person a thing 
does not become commonplace be- 
cause it is repeated hundreds of 
thousands of times. There is some- 
thing strange and something touch- 
ing about even a steamboat going 
away from a pier at which a dozen 
call every day. 

But you sit upon the pier, you 
saunter upon the beach, you read 
thenewspapers ; you enjoy the sense 
of rest. The day wears away, and 
in the evening the steamboat comes 
back again. It has travelled scores 
of miles, and carried many persons 
through many scenes, while you 
were resting and idling through 
these hours; and the feeling you 
had when it was gone is effaced by 
its return. The going away is neu- 
tralized by the coming back, And 
to understand the full force of Gone 
in such a case, you must see a ship 
go, and see its vacant space when 
it is gone, when it goes away for a 
long time, and takes some with it 
who go for ever. Perhaps you 
know by experience what a chok- 
ing sensation there is in looking at 
an emigrant vessel clearing out, 
even though you have no personal 
interest in any one on board. I 
have seen such a ship depart on her 
long voyage. I remember the con- 
fusion and hurry that attended 
her departure : the crowded deck, 
thronged with old and young; 
gray-headed men bidding farewell 
to their native land; and little 
children who would carry but dim 
remembrances of Britain to the 
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distant Australian shore. And who 
that has witnessed such a scene 
can forget how, when the canvas 
was spread at length, and the last 
rope cast off, the outburst of sobs 
and weeping arose as the great ship 
solemnly passed away? You could 
see that many who parted there, 
had not understood what parting 
means till they were in the act of 
going. You could see that the old 
parents who were willing, they 
thought, to part from their boy, 
because they thought his chances 
in life were so much better in the 
new country, had not quite felt 
what parting from him was, till he 
was gone. 


Have you ever been one of a 
large gay party who have made an 
excursion to some beautiful scene, 
and had a pic-nic festival? Not 
that such festivals are much to be 
approved ; at least to spots of very 
noble scenery. The noble scenery 
is vulgarized by them. There isan 
inconsistency in seeking out a spot 
which ought to awe-strike, merely 
to make it a theatre for eating and 
drinking, for stupid joking and 
laughter. No; let small-talk be 
manufactured somewhere _ else. 
And the influence of the lonely 
place is lost, its spirit is unfelt, 
unless you go alone, or go with 
very few, and these not boisterously 
merry. But let us accept the pic- 
nic as a fact. It has been, and the 

arty has been very large and very 
ively. But go back to the place 
after the party is gone; go back a 
minute after for something for- 
gotten; go back a month or a year 
after. What a little spot it is that 
ou occupied, and how blank it 
ooks! The place remains, but the 
people are gone; and we so lean to 
our kind, that the place alone 
occupies but a very little part in 
our recollection of any passage in 
our history in which there were 
both scenery and human life. Or 
go back after several years to the 
house where you and your brothers 
and sisters were children together, 
and you will wonder to find how 
small and how blank it will look. 
It will touch you, and perhaps 
deeply ; but still you will discern 
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that not places, but persons, are the 
true objects of human afiection ; 
and you will think what a small 
—_ of material ground may be 
the scene of what are to you great 
human events and interests. It is 
so with matters on a grander scale. 
How little a space was ancient 
Greece—how little a space the Holy 
Land! Strip these of their history 
and their associations, and they 
are insignificant. And history and 
associations are invisible; and at 
the first glimpse of the place with- 
out them the place looks poor. Let 
the little child die that was the 
light and hope of a great dwelling, 
and you will understand the truth 
of the poet’s reflection on the loss 
of his, ‘"I'was strange that such a 
little thing, Should leave a blank 
so large!’ 

There is no place perhaps where 
you have sucha feeling of blank- 
ness when life has gone from it as 
in a church. It is less so, if the 


church be a very grand one, which 
compels you toattend toitselfagood 
deal, even while the congregation 
is assembled. But if the church be 
a simple one, and the congregation 


a very large one, crowding the 
simple church, you hardly know it 
again when the congregation is 
gone. You could not believe that 
such a vast number of human 
beings could have been gathered 
in it. The place is unchanged, yet 
it is quite different. It is a curious 
feeling to look at the empty pulpit 
where a very great preacher once 
was accustomed to preach. It is 
especially so if it be thirty years 
since he used to preach there; 
more so, if it be many centuries. 
I have often looked at the pulpit 
whence Chalmers preached in the 
zenith of his fame; you can no 
more bring up again the excited 
throng that surrounded it, and the 
rush of the great orator’s eloquence, 
than when standing under a great 
oak in December you can call -1p 
plainly what it looked in June. 
And far less, standing under the 
dome of St. Sophia, could one recal 
as a present reality, or as anything 
but a dreamy fancy, the aspect and 
the eloquence of Chrysostom, ages 
since gone, 
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The feeling of blankness, which is 
the essential thing contained in the 
idea suggested by the word Gone, 
is one that touches us very nearly. 
It seems to get closer to us than 
even positive evil or suffering pre- 
sent with us, Z'hat fixes our atten- 
tion : it arouses us ; and unless we 
be very weak indeed, awakens some- 
thing of resistance. But in the 
other case, the mind is not stimu- 
lated: it is receptive, not active; 
and we muse and feel, vacantly, in 
the thought of something gone. 
You are, let us suppose, a country 
parson : you take your wife and 
children over to your railway- 
station, and you see them away to 
the seaside, whither you are not to 
follow for a fortnight: then you 
come back from the railway-station, 
and you reach home. The house 
is quite changed. How startlingly 
quiet itis! You gotothe nursery, 
usually a noisy place: you feel the 
silence, There are the pictures on 
the walls: there the little chairs: 
there some flowers, still quite fresh, 
lying upon a table, laid down by 
little hands. Gone! There is some- 
thing sad in it, even with the cer- 
tainty of soon meeting again,—that 
is, so far as there is certainty in 
this world. You can imagine, dis- 
tantly, what it would be if the 
little things were gone, not to re- 
turn. Z'hat is the GoNE consum- 
mate, All who have heard it know 
the unutterable sadness of the fare- 
well of the Highland emigrant 
leaving his native hills. You would 
not laugh at the bagpipes, if you 
heard their wild, wailing tones, 
blending with broken voices joining 
in that Wacrimmon’s Lament, whose 
perpetual refrain is just the state- 
ment of that consummate Gone. 
I shall not write the Gaelic words, 
because you could not pronounce 
them ; but the refrain is this: We 
return, we return, we return no more | 
Yes; Gone for ever! And all to 
make room for deer! There was 
a man whose little boy died. The 
father bore up wonderfully. But on 
the funeral day, after the little 
child was laid down to his long rest, 
the father went out to walk in the 
garden, There, in a corner, was 
the small wheelbarrow with its 
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wooden spade ; and the foot-printsin 
the earth left by the little feet that 
were gone! You do not think the 
less of the strong man that at the 
sight he wept aloud: wept, asSome 
One Else had wept before him. You 
may remember that little poem of 
Longfellow’s, in which he tells of a 
man, still young, who once had a 
wife and child: but wife and child 
were dead, There is no pathos 
like that of homely fact, which we 
may witnesseveryday. They were 
gone ; and after those years in their 
company, he was left alone. He 
walked about the world, with no 
one to care for him now, as they 
had cared. The life with them 
would seem like a dream, even if 
it had lasted for years. And all 
the sadder that so much of life 
might yet have to come. I do not 
mind about an old bachelor, in his 
solitary room. I think of the kind- 
hearted man, sitting in the evening 
in his chair by the fireside: once, 
when he sat down there, little 
pattering feet were about him, 
and their little owners climbed 
upon his knee. Now, he may sit 
long enough, and no one will in- 
terrupt him. He may read his 
newspaper undisturbed. He may 
write his sermon, and no sly knock 
come to the door: no little dog 
walk in, with much barking quite 
unlike that of common dogs, and 
ask for a penny. Gone! [I re- 
member, long ago, reading a poem 
called the Scottish Widow’s Lament, 
written by some nameless poet. 
The widow had a husband and two 
little children, but one bleak 
winter they all went together :— 


I ettle whiles to spin, 

But wee, wee patterin’ feet, 
Come runnin’ out and in, 

And then I just maun greet : 
I ken it’s fancy a’ 

And faster flows the tear, 
That my a’ dwined awa’, 

Sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 


You have said good-bye to a 
dear friend who has stayed a few 
days with you, and whom you will 
not see again for long: and you 
have, for a while, felt the house 


very blank without him. Did you 
ever think how the house would 
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seem, without yourself? Have you 
fancied yourself gone; and the 
place, blank of that figure you. 
snow? When I am gone; let us 
not say these words, unless seri- 
ously ; they express what is, to 
each of us, the most serious of all 
facts. Zhe May Queen has few 
lines which touch me more than 
these :— 


For lying broad awake I thought of you 
and Effie dear ; 

I saw you sitting in the house, and I no 
longer here. 


Lord Macaulay, a few years be- 
fore he died, had something pre- 
sented to him at a great public 
meeting in Scotland; something 
which pleased him much. ‘I shall 
treasure it,’ he said, ‘as long as I 
live ; and after I am gone’—There 
the great man’s voice faltered, and 
the sentence remained unfinished. 
Yet the thought at which Macaulay 
broke down, may touch many a 
lesser man more. For when we are 
gone, my friends, we may leave 
behind us those who cannot well 
spare us. It is not for one’s own 
sake, that the Gone, so linked with 
one’s own name, touches so much. 
We have had enough of this world 
before very long; and (as Uncle 
Tom expressed it) ‘ heaven is better 
than Kentuck.’ But we can think 
of some, for whose sake we may 
wish to put off our going as long as 
may be. ‘Our minister, said a 
Scotch rustic, ‘aye preaches aboot 
goin’ to heaven ; but he’ll never go 
to heaven as long as he can get 
stoppin’ at Drumsleekie.’ 


No doubt, that fit of toothache 
may be gone; or that unwelcome 
guest who stayed with you three 
weeks whether you would or not ; 
as well as the thing or the friend 
you most value. And there is the 
auctioneer’s Going, going, as well 
as this July sun going down in 
glory. But I defy you to vulgarize 
the word. The water which makes 
the Atlantic will always be a sub- 
lime sight, though you may have a 
little of it in a dirty puddle. And 
though the stupid bore who comes 
when you are busy, and wastes 
your time, may tell you when you 
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happily get rid of him, that he will 
often come back again to see you 
(ignorant that you instantly direct 
your servant never to admit him 
more), even that cannot detract 
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from the beauty of Mr. Tennyson's 
lines, in which the dying girl, as 
she is going, tells her mother that 
after she is gone, she will (if it may 
be) often come back :— 


If I can I'll come again, mother, from out my resting-place ; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face : 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, when you think I’m far away. 


A. K. H. B. 


A FEW WORDS ON THE CENSUS OF IRELAND. 


(HE people of Ireland, in June, 
1841, numbered eight million 
two hundred thousand persons, 
In the ten years previous, its rate 
of increase had been rather more 
than five in the hundred; so its 
numbers would now have exceeded 
nine millions had this proportion 
held on continuously. These, how- 
ever, were only six millions and a 
half by the census return of 1851, 
and in the present year five millions 
seven hundred thousand ; so that, 
relatively to its natural standard, 
the nation is less by more than one 
third, while absolutely, in the 
course of twenty years it has lost 
two million and a half of persons. 
In the face of these facts we may 
give credence to the tales of the 
havoc of the reign of Gallienus, or 
of the plague of the fourteenth 
century ; and we venture to say 
that such a depopulation is unex- 
ampled in modern Europe. 

As is well known, the failure of 
the crop which formed the staple 
of Irish consumption, was the 
origin of this great revolution, 
We shall not revert to the chequered 
scenes which marked this phase of 
Trish history—how one third of 
the nation, suddenly deprived of 
the one source of existence it pos- 
sessed, was uplifted in famishing 
swarms from the soil, and thrown 
on the alms of the empire for sup- 

ort—how for months, through the 
fength and breadth of the land, the 
roads were darkened with these 
teeming hordes kept miserably 
alive through the exertions of the 
State—how, at last, this gigantic 
mass of pauperism was brought 
into more manageable proportions, 


and through the agency of wise 
legislation, was restrained from 
fastening again on the land from 
which it had been fortunately up- 
rooted—and how by degrees it 
found an exit in an emigration 
unparalleled in numbers, which 
abandoned the soil to a new race 
of owners. Nor yet shall we notice 
how great was the triumph of im- 
perial charity and modern civiliza- 
tion, in guiding Ireland through 
this season of peril, in averting the 
horrors of wide-spread famine, and 
saving property from utter ruin, in 
replacing to millions the means of 
support, and gathering their food 
from all ends of the world, and 
finally, in opening a channel of 
escape to a dense array of chaotic 
misery which threatened to con- 
sume the resources of the nation. 
As regards these events, we shall 
only observe that the Irish census 
adds to the proofs of the signal 
success of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in dealing with a tremendous 
exigency which threatened to in- 
volve a nation in destruction. It 
shows that the diminution of the 
population, which has synchronised 
with the potato failure, is not in 
any appreciable degree to be as- 
cribed to the agency of famine, as 
has been loudly and shamelessly 
asserted, but is directly the result 
of emigration and of the decline of 
births in Ireland. One or two 
calculations from the census returns 
will establish this point beyond a 
question. We have seen that the 
actual results of the enumeration 
compared with the normal average 
of the people from 1841 to 1861, 
show a void of three million three 
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hundred thousand persons. But 
emigration during this period 
accounts for two millions four hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, and the 
falling off in the numbers of the 
births is estimated at seven hundred 
thousand—a very low calculation, 
we think, if arian in mind the 
circumstances of the country. This 
disposes of all the missing popula- 
tion, except one hundred and 
seventy thousand, a number for- 
midable enough, no doubt, but 
wonderfully small if we bear in 
mind the suddenness and severity 
of the calamity, the deadly epidemic 
it brought in its train, and the 
change—so fatal to old constitu- 
tions—which it caused necessarily 
in the food of millions. If these 
causes together were not more 
destructive, it is obvious that the 
deaths by famine must have been 
comparatively few indeed; and 
whatever number we set to this 
account, it is certain that it is very 
small compared with what it has 
often been estimated. 

Leaving the dead, however, to 
bury their dead, with the conscious- 
ness that the visitations of Heaven 
can be only palliated by the efforts 
of man, we may briefly consider the 
pment effects upon the national 
ife of Ireland of this great decline 
in her population. We cannot 
doubt that this remarkable event 
must be looked at as a fortunate 
circumstance, Some years before 
1841, the many social and civil 
evils which were preying upon the 
frame of Ireland had, as almost 
always has been the case with mis- 
governed and neglected communi- 
ties, expressed themselves in the 
symptom of a population too great 
for the means of actual subsistence, 
and incompatible with the safety 
of property, according to its exist- 
ing distribution. How to deal 
with the masses had become the 
main point in the Irish question ; 
and in spite of a notion prevalent 
in England, and kept up by the 
Whigs and O'Connell, that the ills 
of Ireland were simply political, 
and were to be cured by political 
means, it had forced itself into 
fearful distinctness. A parliamen- 
tary commission in 1836, had placed 
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this in the clearest light ; and cer- 
tainly, when we take up its account, 
we can only wonder that revolution 
had not solved already the Irish 
difficulty. Of a population of eight 
millions and upwards, nearly six 
millions were settled on the soil, 
and depended on it directly 
for subsistence. This multitude, 
gathered upon an area of thirteen 
millions of cultivated acres, was 
divided into eight hundred thou- 
sand families ; and of these nearly 
five hundred thousand were in the 
condition of pauper cottiers, while 
beneath them lay a destitute mass, 
not over-estimated at two millions 
of persons, who during the greater 
part of the year had no visible 
means of subsistence. These two 
classes were the bulk of the nation, 
and of course the natural source of 
its wealth; yet such had become 
their relations with it, that they 
formed a fatal check on its progress. 
Engrossing probably two-thirds of 
the soil, they cultivated it in the 
most barbarous fashion; or, glut- 
ting the labour market to excess, 
they beat down the estimated rate 
of wages to half-a-crown on a 
weekly average. Many thousands 
of them were often destitute of the 
only food they possessed, the 
potato; while in their squalid 
and miserable dwellings, and in 
their haggard and sullen features, 
too many of them bore a close 
resemblance to the peasantry of 
France before the Revolution. 
Above this mass of threatening 
poverty, were about eighty thou- 
sand larger agriculturists, including 
the body of the landed gentry ; and 
though the condition of these 
classes was far from being in a 
healthy state, they formed almost 
the a centres of hopeful life and 
organization in Ireland. 

It is needless to dwell on the 
lamentable results of this state of 
society in the nation. About one- 
third of the Irish people was con- 
stantly on the verge of starvation, 
a standing menace to property 
and Government, which consumed 
hopelessly the national resources, 
reduced the reward of industry to 
a point only just compatible with 
mere existence, and fastened on 
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society as an incubus which seemed 
to baffle all efforts to deal with it. 
Another third, only one degree re- 
moved from actual want and pau- 
perism, absorbed two-thirds of the 
area of cultivation, and repelled 
real husbandry from Ireland ; 
while, owing to its desperate strug- 
gle for the soil as the one essential 
condition of existence, it forced 
up rent all over the country toa 
point scarcely consistent with good 
farming. Without going much 
deeper into her history, such a dis- 
tribution of the population as this, 
will account by itself for most of 
the evils which were then too pain- 
fully evident in Ireland. It was 
not strange that millions of pau- 
pers should have been at the beck 
of a crafty demagogue to swell 
monster meetings at Tara, or to 
give recruits to Ribbon confede- 
racies. It was natural that agra- 
rian crime, and a fierce hostility 
between rich and poor, should be 
visible in a state of society where 
the landlord was thought a greedy 
usurer who forestalled the first 
necessary of existence, and the 
tenantry were as mutual enemies 
who robbed each other of the 
means of livelihood. Nor was it 
wonderful, while the poorer classes 
were in this state of penury and 
distress, that the upper ranks were 
generally discontented, and in 
many instances were deeply em- 
barrassed ; that the constitution of 
society jarred and worked painfully 
in all its relations, and that the 
nation seemed hopelessly afflicted 
with a long-train of incurable dis- 
orders. That Ireland was the dif- 
ficulty of the empire, and the 
withered and distorted member 
of the State, was the consequence 
of this order of things, which all 
thinkers agreed to deplore, and no 
wisdom was able to rectify. 
Whether statesmanship could 
have redressed these evils it is not 
now necessary to consider. With 
the one exception of a useful poor- 
law, the measures which had been 
devised for Ireland did not even 
approach the source of the mis- 
chief. Emancipation, the enlarge- 
ment of the franchise, the educa- 
tion of the people, the reform of 
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the corporations, and the breakin 

down of sectarian distinctions, ha 

little tendency to feed millions, to 
free the land from a tenantry of 
cottiers, and to clear it for a repro- 
ductive husbandry. At length, in 
instituting the Devon Commis- 
sion, Sir Robert Peel made the 
tardy acknowledgment that the 
main ills of Ireland were material, 
and were to be met by material 
remedies, By ascertaining the state 
of the poor, the relations between 
the landed classes, the condition of 
agriculture and the management of 
estates in almost every parish in 
Ireland, this Board went to the 
root of the question ; and its re- 
markable report must have given 
alarm to all honest well-wishers of 
the empire. Concurring in the main 
with that of 1836, though more 
searching and wider in its range, it 
proclaimed in terms which were 
not to be mistaken, that Ireland 
was on the verge of social ruin. 
Its description of the country 
swarming with beggars, overrun by 
squalid pauper tenements, or held 
in tracts of untilled pasturage, and 
in the possession of a bankrupt 
proprietary, was confirmed by a 
arge mass of testimony which had 
been collected on all these subjects. 
Though Ireland had grown in 
wealth since the Union, one third 
nearly of her soil lay waste; and 
her progress had not at all kept 
pace with the increase of her poorer 
population, who were fast sinking 
more deeply in misery. The land, 
infested by these locust-like swarms, 
and exhausted by a tenantry with- 
out capital, ‘exhibited a very de- 
fective agriculture ; and the pres- 
sure of population on its limits, 
without any change in its occupa- 
tion, seemed to shut out the pros- 
pect of remedy. At thesame time, 
the minor gentry, and even many 
of the larger landowners, were pre- 
vented by debt from managing 
their estates ; and instead of bein 

kindly and peaceable, the socia 
relations of the landed classes were 
marked by a spirit of reckless com- 
petition, of harsh injustice, and 
general selfishness, which led to 
crime, disorder, and poverty. Look- 
ing at the details of the evidence 
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before them, we cannot wonder 
that the Devon Commission should 
have called them painful and por- 
tentous in character. 

The reforms suggested by the 
Devon Commission were on the 
whole judicious and statesmanlike. 
It advised the development of 
the resources of Ireland by exten- 
sive grants for public works, by 
reclaiming waste lands on a liberal 
scale, by encouraging a speedy 
transfer of the soil from a bank- 
rupt to a solvent proprietary, and 
by so simplifying landed tenures 
as to attract real agriculturists to 
them ; while, in order to relieve 
the pressure of pauperism, it put 
prominently forward the necessity 
of emigration, by a system under 
the control of the State, and of 
carrying out an efficient poor-law. 
Such a policy as this was doubtless 
right; but it is questionable whe- 
ther any government would have 
worked it out on a comprehensive 
scale, or even made the attempt 
to adopt it, had Ireland remained 
in her old condition. The opposi- 
tion of party in Parliament, the 
jealousy of several class interests 
in Ireland, and possibly the influ- 
ence of Irish agitators, who invari- 
ably denounced all schemes of 
emigration, might have thwarted, 
and certainly would have impeded, 
the execution of so large a reform. 
jut the crisis of 1845-6, which, in 
blighting suddenly the food of the 
nation, uprooted its pauper masses 
from the soil, and flung them on the 
empire for support, has caused the 
solution of a difficulty which pos- 
sibly was beyond the reach of (o- 
vernment. By the vast emigration 
which followed this event, and the 
consequent decline in the number 
of births, society in Ireland has at 
last been set free from the curse of 
a population in excess compared 
with the means of supporting exis- 
tence. This ruinous burden being 
removed, the springs of industry 
began quickly to move, and the 
sources of wealth to flow in abun- 
dance, The wages of labour, no 
longer kept down by a competition 
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which led to starvation, have for 
some time risen to a reasonable 
level ; and the land, relieved from 
the swarms which wasted it, has 
passed largely into kindlier hands, 
and is now open to a better agri- 
culture. To this one cause we 
must primarily ascribe the re-esta- 
blishment of the nation of Ireland 
upon a stable and hopeful basis, 
the great development of her mate- 
rial wealth, and the extraordinary 
improvement in the state of her 
poor, which the last ten years have 
undoubtedly witnessed. 

But though the decline of her 
population has mainly caused the 
progress of Ireland, we must not 
forget how a wise policy has aided 
this happy consummation. With- 
out omitting other considerations, 
the chief efforts of Government 
for Ireland have lately turned to 
increasing her wealth and settling 
her landed system securely ; nor 
can their eminent success be 
doubted. A poor-law—long a first 
want of Ireland—which secures 
poverty from destitution and res- 
cues it from its former misery, yet 
steadily keeps it aloof from the 
soil,* by making its surrender a 
condition of relief, has alike pro- 
tected the poorer classes and aided 
in freeing the land from their pres- 
sure. The wages of labour in [re- 
land henceforward can never sink 
below the pittance of the work- 
house; the burden of the poor- 
rate on the landed gentry impels 
them to reduce it by giving em- 
ployment; and, saved from a re- 
fluent deluge of pauperism which, 
but for the law, might have closed 
over it, the soil is passing into new 
occupants, who are able to make 
its powers reproductive. Magnifi- 
cent public works, in the form of 
arterial drainage and land improve- 
ment, have been executed at the 
expense of the State ; the progress 
of railways has also been encou- 
raged by liberal grants and loans 
from the Exchequer ; and besides 
that the wages thus put in circu- 
lation did much to sen the de- 
mand for employment, the widen- 


: This condition has at length been withdrawn this session ; but it has done its 
work, 
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ing of the area of cultivation, and 
the opening new markets to Irish 
produce, which have been the effect 
of these undertakings, have proved 
in the highest degree beneficial. 
At the same time a successful at- 
tempt has been made to simplify 
Trish tenures, and to strengthen 
the hold of the tenantry on the 
land, by means of judicious enact- 
ments ; and through the process 
of the Encumbered Estates Act— 
one of the greatest triumphs of 
law reform—the embarrassed pro- 
prietary have been largely got rid 
of, and their lands transferred to 
capable owners. These changes 
have had their natural effects in 
attracting capital freely to agricul- 
ture, of improving farming, and 
distributing wages ; and, for the 
first time in her known history, the 
landed system of Ireland has been 
ae ag upon a sound economic 

asis, and works easily through its 
manifold relations. Through all 
the strata of society in Ireland the 
work of renovation has been going 
on; and the ratio of capital to 
population being now happily very 
favourable, and the material struc- 
ture of the nation at least being 
full of vigorous life and energy, 
we may hope that a season of pros- 
erity is at length assured to an 
ill-fated country. The originating 
cause was beyond man; but in his 
roper and subordinate sphere, man 
1as also aided in this happy issue. 

The evidences of this social re- 
volution are visible in every corner 
of Ireland. It is not that the ob- 
server from England, who comes 
from a land of ancient civilization, 
of enormous wealth, and of an 
united people—whose pleasant 
landscapes have long worn the 
joyous aspect of wealth and con- 
tent—will not find even now many 
signs in Ireland of bad agriculture 
and mournful poverty. All Castle 
Rackrents have not disappeared ; 
the plough has not completely 
effaced the thick hamlets of paupers 
and cottiers which eae over- 
spread the country ; in many dis- 
tricts the state of husbandry is 
still comparatively barbarous and 
imperfect ; and lanes of beggars 
may still be found along the skirts 
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of most Irish cities. But com- 
pared with the Ireland of 1841, the 
Ireland of this present year is a 
land of smiling opulence and com- 
fort, where the crooked has been 
made straight, and the rough places 
plain, and there is no sound of 
misery and complaining. In every 
county the traveller can find vast 
tracts which have been wasted by 
the crowds of wretched peasants 
who squatted upon them, now 
spread out into prosperous farms, 
in the occupation of a solvent 
tenantry, and rich with the wealth 
of a real husbandry. Along the 
rivers, extensive districts once 
barren swamps and abandoned to 
the wild-duck, are now enclosures 
waving with corn or thickly pas- 
tured by herds of cattle. The fields 
seem to have enlarged their limits, 
to have got rid of their labyrinths 
of fences, and to spread a larger 
surface to the tiller ; and new man- 
sions and solid homesteads arise 
frequently upon the landscape. 
And while you hear that the rich 
are richer, and that the rent of the 
farmer is lighter, you see that the 
peasantry are no longer the half- 
clad savages they lately were, but 
are decently dressed, and almost 
everywhere are fed on a better diet 
than the potato. 

The statistics of Ireland, pub- 
lished by Government, concur fully 
in these conclusions. The area of 
cultivation has increased one 
seventh, being now more than fif- 
teen millions against thirteen mil- 
lions of acres, Since 1847, notwith- 
standing the tendency of Free-trade 
to convert corn-land into pasturage, 
there has been an increase of six 
hundred thousand acres in the area 
actually under the plough, and of 
more than twelve Sonieed thou- 
sand acres in the lands appropriated 
to green cropping. The value of the 
live stock of Ireland has advanced 
in twenty years from nineteen mil- 
lion four hundred thousand pounds 
to more than thirty-five million 
and a half, a growth of prosperity 
very expressive of the change in 
the bied system of the nation, 
and rivalling that of ourforeign com- 
merce. The revolution in the oc- 
cupancy of the soil is equally re- 
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markable, and, we think, gratifying. 
The ratio of population to the 
square mile was two hundred and 
fifty-one in 1841—a weight the land 
was unable to bear—it is now one 
hundred and seventy-six ; and this, 
too, when the bounds of cultivation 
and its produce have been enlarged 
considerably. The farms in Ireland 
above thirty acres—the only class 
fit for real agriculture—were in 
1841 but seven in the hundred, 
and out of an area of thirteen 
million acres did not fill a space of 
above four; they are now twenty- 
six in the hundred, and cover ten 
millions of acres at least upon an 
area of fifteen millions. And at 
the same time, the Encumbered 
Estates Court has transferred one 
twelfth of the fee of the soil at a 
a of twenty-five millions ster- 
ing, of which twenty-four were 
absorbed by debt—a change signi- 
ficant of the ruinous weight which 
hung upon the Irish proprietary, 
and bound their land in barren 
mortmain, and of course productive 
of a large increase in the capital 
applicable to Irish agriculture. 
Undoubtedly, however, the most 
interesting of these figures refer to 
the progress of the poorer classes. 
The paupers of Ireland in 1836 
were estimated at two millions, as 
we have said; in 1849 they were 
twomillionstwo hundred thousand, 
and cost the nation three millions 
sterling; they are now just one 
hundred and fifty thousand, and 
were relieved at a charge of half a 
million and a fraction. In the 
same period crime has decreased 
from one to four hundred and 
eighty in the population to one in 
nineteen hundred and thirty ; and 
capital convictions, which in 1840 
—by no means an exceptional year 
—were not less than one hundred 
and twenty-five, were only two in 
1859, a decline, we should think, 
not easy to parallel. We may add 
that the National Schools, which 
in 1833 had about one hundred 
thousand inmates, have now up- 
wards of eight hundred thousand, 
notwithstanding the great decline 
of the population ; and that, not- 
withstanding the same circum- 
stances, the returns of the savings 
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banks have nearly doubled; the 
consumption of tea has risen sixty 
yer cent.; the issue of bank-notes 
nd increased one-third ; and the 
revenue of the country has ad- 
vanced three millions, the excise 
being the main item of increase. 
In short, tried by every economic 
test, the improvement of Ireland 
is beyond a doubt; and although 
it has penetrated her whole society, 
it is nowhere so clearly visible as 
among the lower classes of her 
people. The epithets of Epicurean 
poets, or of noisy demagogues 
oasting untruths, are not now in 
hideous contrast to her state ; and 
possibly ere long ‘the first flower 
of the earth,’ may contain ‘the 
finest peasantry in Europe.’ 

The present census also suggests 
some thoughts in regard to the 
future of Ireland. It is not pro- 
bable that her population will in- 
crease largely during the next ten 
years ; very possible that in 1871 
it may not reach its existing num- 
bers. ‘The great majority of Irish 
emigrants having been of the most 
reproductive age—from fifteen to 
thirty-five—it is hardly likely that 
the births in Ireland will for some 
time exceed the mortality. The 
power of life and the power of 
death will probably only balance 
each other in a nation full of the 
young and the old ; and time alone 
can redress the scale and incline it 
on the side of fecundity. Besides, 
emigration is still continuing ; and 
though the civil war in America 
will doubtless check it in some 
degree, and cause several emigrants 
to return, a temporary accident 
will not permanently arrest what 
seems to be a general movement. 
In fact, the existing state of the 
nation is not favourable to the 
growth of its people, although in 
time it will tend to increase it, 
The land being vested in a pro- 
prietary who have felt the effects 
of redundant pauperism, and whose 
whole rental is pledged by the State 
to maintain pauperism whatever its 
amount, a cottier tenantry, ‘ based 
on the potato,’ is now an object of 
dread in Ireland, and is not per- 
mitted to multiply on its surface, 
A check on population also exists 
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in the improvement of the habits 
of the people, and the change of 
cottiers into farm-servants, which 
is taking place on a large scale ; 
and possibly, too, the same effect 
may follow the operation of Free- 
trade, which, by making pasture 
more profitable than tillage, may 
temporarily reduce the demand for 
labourers, and thus lessen the 
numbers of the nation. In time, 
no doubt, the increase of capital, 
resulting from the progress of the 
country, will cause this demand to 
augment again, and will stimulate 
the population accordingly ; but if 
we remember that many circum- 
stances are as yet operating the 
other way, we can hardly suppose 
that this influence will for some 
years act powerfully on the census. 
Since 1851 the population of Ire- 
land has declined, notwithstanding 
the great increase in her capital ; 
and it is quite possible that the 
same phenomenon may yet be seen 
fora short period, though hardly in 
such a marked aspect. 

The strong vitality of Romanism 
in Ireland is evident too from the 
present census. If there ever was 
#2 juncture when it might have 
been expected that theratio between 
her religious denominations would 
have been increased on the side of 
Protestantism, it was at a period 
when emigration and distress were 
thinning her Roman Catholic popu- 
lation, and encouraging her Pro- 
testant upper classes to effect real 
or feigned conversions. Neverthe- 
less, so far as regards their numbers, 
her sects are not far from the same 
proportion which they held during 
the past generation. The Roman 
Catholics have decreased about 
thirty per cent.; the Anglican Pro- 
testants more than twenty; and 
the Protestant Dissenters nearly 
ten, since a religious census taken 
in 1834; the difference between 
these sectarian proportions has been 
due obviously to material causes, 
and not at all to a spiritual change ; 
and the Roman Catholics, who in 
1834 were to the whole population 
as sixty-four to seventy-seven, are 
now as forty-four to fifty-seven, that 
is, they remain the bulk of the na- 
tion. With these figures before us, 
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we may decline to credit ‘the ex- 
pansive power’ which is claimed for 
any form of Protestantism in Ire- 
land; and, if our statesmen shall 
not interfere with the Church 
establishment in that country—and 
we think that it has a real use as a 
moral breakwater amid religious 
storms—they should bear in mind 
that, if national by law, it is secta- 
rian in actual fact, and that its 
prerogativesshould never beallowed 
to jar with the wants and feelings 
of the nation. And as for the 
Church which really possesses the 
hearts and the faith of the Irish 
yeople, and which, sternly outlawed 
y the State of old, now wields its 
stubborn and formidable power 
against that State on many occa- 
sions, they might ask whether, in 
the interest of the empire, a con- 
cordat between that Church and 
the Government, on the principles 
of mutual concession and support, 
is not within the possibilities of 
the Constitution. At least, in 
deference to the spirit of the age, 
the Roman Catholic Church of 
Ireland has a right to the fullest 
religious liberty, withoutany deduc- 
tion on the plea that the end of 
her reign in that country is coming. 

The census moreover suggests 
some thoughts upon the efiects on 
our military strength of the great 
decline of the population of Ireland. 
Ireland is not now, and may never 
be again, the field for recruits which 
she formerly was ; and in the pre- 
sent condition of the world, a fact 
such as this is no doubt a serious 
one. Were England again to be 
called to war, she would miss many 
of those gallant Celts who, once 
the flower of her enemies’ armies, 
have within this century often 
borne her standards in a succession 
of victories. Against this loss must, 
however, be set the accession of 
strength which the empire has 
gained in consequence of the paci- 
fication of Ireland which has taken 
place in the last decade. In any 
future European struggle, a large 
vart of the British army would not 
& employed in garrisoning Ireland, 
and guarding her alike from foreign 
invasion, and from a bloody out- 
break of her people. It would be 
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set free for a nobler service; and 
this we believe would more than 
countervail the source of weakness 
we have referred to, At least, if the 
time, as we hope, is near when the 
name of the Volunteers of Ireland 
will suggest to England a sense of 
pride, and not of national humilia- 
tion and disaster, the double gain of 
having that country self-organized 
for defence in part, and of libe- 
rating the regular army from this 
task, would more than redress the 
general account on the side of the 
military strength of the empire. 
On the whole, therefore, we 
cannot doubt that the census of 
Ireland is a witness to the great 
material progress of that nation, 
and must gratify all lovers of Eng- 
land, It points, too, to the social 
advancement of a people whose 
unfortunate lot has ae for ages 
a reproach and bye-word. In trac- 
ing these effects, we were led of 
course to dwell on the brighter 
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side of the picture; and we may 
have left behind the impression 
that there are no features.of gloom 
init. Such a notion would, indeed, 
be a wild one, since no one at all 
acquainted with Ireland can doubt 
that beneath her present prosperity 
there remain traces of many of the 
ills which have so long embittered 
her destiny. She has not got rid 
of sectarian rancour, of the old con- 
tention of race and class; and as.a 
nation she has shown too clearly the 
want of a thoughtful public spirit, 
and of capacity for self-manage- 
ment. To discuss these points 
would, however, be out of place in 
observations exclusively confined 
to a subject with which they have 
little in common ; we can only hope 
‘that the politic order, the good 
governance, and the happy estate’ 
which no mean statesman invoked 
for Ireland in the early years of the 
sixteenth century, may become her 
destiny ere this has passed away. 
W. O'C” M. 


MANNERS AND MORALS, AS AFFECTED BY 


CIVILIZATION. 


HE days of Vauxhall and Rane- 

lagh, where lovely duchesses 
and women of quality ‘ said and did 
what they pleased, and were still 
the prettiest sort of women in the 
oan! are over. After a moral 
oasis, however, which extended at 
least over the surface of society, 
and denied to coarse truths the 
flattering distinction of familiar 
discussion and comment, we are 
arrived at a period when the out- 
spoken language of the Spectator is 
again adopted to satirize the vices 
and follies of the day. 

Extremes meet everywhere, in 
philosophy, in science, and in art ; 
and we find now that the length- 
ened tether of progressive civiliza- 
tion, gains the border of the latitude 
conceded to the coarseness of a 
former age. An article from the 
Spectator, written in modern Eng- 
lish, and the words ‘ pretty horse- 
breakers’ and ‘ Belgravian mothers’ 
exchanged for ‘ painted Narcissas’ 
and ‘match-making Sempronias,’ 
would not shock the writers and 


readers of the semi-serious, semi- 
satirical letters which appeared in 
the 7imes not long ago, under the 
heading of ‘The Belgravian La- 
ment.’ 

The moralist of the eighteenth 
century complains that in the 
fashionable circles in his time, ‘ all 
strictness of behaviour was so un- 
mercifully laughed at, that the 
other much worse extreme was the 
more common folly.’ These words 
were penned in the year 1729, when 
the Spring Gardens of Vauxhall 
were most frequented, and the 
fashionable rage for them at its 
height. But they would apply 
equally well to-day to Rotten-row or 
Cremorne. ‘ All strictness of beha- 
viour’ may not perhaps be laughed 
at, for the hearty laugh of our an- 
cestors, so easily provoked and so 
loudly sustained, has given place to 
the covert sneer or to the cynical 
inuendo; but certainly we may 
safely affirm that it is stigmatized 
as decidedly unfashionable, If any 
one doubt that laxity of manners is 
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on the increase (in fashionable so- 
ciety at least), let him take with him 
to any place of public resort, Rotten- 
row, Cremorne, the Opera, where 
the upper ten thousand con- 
gregate, some dignified, correct, 
middle-aged lady (if she has not 
of late years moved in such cir- 
cles, and, provided of course that 
he is an experienced cicerone), and 
let him put her in possession of all 
the facts which there come under 
their notice. If she does not be- 
come by this experience a sadder 
and a wiser woman, we will allow 
that a grave change has not over- 
spread the surface of society during 
the last few years, and that civiliza- 
tion, by dragging wickedness to 
light, not with a view to reform, 
but for the sake cf amusement, is 
not defeating its own ends, 

It is an open question whether 
things are au fond worse than they 
used to be, or whether the relative 
amount of vice and virtue is not 
as equally balanced as in former 
days. But it is an unquestionable 
fact, that the boundaries which 
separate them are sadly out of re- 
pair, and that through the gaps left 
so invitingly open, it is possible to 
pass and repass with little observa- 
tion, from the flower-gardens of 
innocence and purity, into the 
haunts of wickedness and the plea 
sure grounds of vice and depravity. 
It is true also that subjects which 
were tabooed in refined society a 
few years ago, because they were 
revolting and contemptible to those 
whom society honoured itself by 
supposing at least to be virtuous 
and refined, are now become fami- 
liar as household words to tongues 
and ears the most polite. 

Individual self-respect _ refines 
and ennobles the manners of a 
man, and social self-respect refines 
and ennobles the manners of a 
nation. This delicate fabric has 
been undergoing rough handling at 
the hands of friend and foe. Attack 
and defence have been carried on in 
a flippant, scoffing tone, all the more 
dangerous because it irritates and 
inflames, without seeking to eradi- 
cate or heal. 

Comparative virtue is indeed 
sometimes artfully satirized, while 
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unmasked vice is upheld. In the 
Spectator, on the contrary, we find 
the coarse but moral satire en- 
listed on the side of virtue. The 
ungainly weapons are brandished 
in the right cause, and with an 
honest purpose ; for we find do- 
mestic happiness, manly honour, 
and feminine dignity and virtue 
painted with a brush as vigorous 
and true, as that which holds up 
their opposites to obloquy and con- 
tempt. 

Now, on the contrary, the skill 
of the artist is not lavished on the 
‘painting of the lily,’ but too fre- 
quently we find it softening down 
and concealing every sharp angle 
in the anatomy of vice. The subtle 
dexterity with which language 
tempers and ameliorates unpala- 
table truths, has not been without 
its influence on the manners of our 
time. To take a harmless illustra- 
tion, we will say that frolic inno- 
cence has in the heyday of youth 
and spirits overstepped the bounds 
of propriety. Well, no one in these 
days minds being considered fast ; 
it is a much prettier word than 
immodest, although it may have 
the same meaning. We have no 
wish to go through the category of 
crimes, but there is a considerate, 
and in some cases almost a flatter- 
ing vocabulary very much at their 
service also. 

That immorality is always the 
most dangerous which approaches 
us with insidious steps under the 
assumed garb of refinement. But as 
long as refinement is a name, and 
not a truth, vice will be prepared 
at any moment to throw aside the 
mask, and to challenge hypocrisy 
with open taunts to do the same. 

Milton, in the marching cadences 
of his majestic poem, describes the 
arch-fiend himself as _ standing 
ashamed in the presence of ‘ awful 
goodness,’ 

So spake the cherub, and his grave 
rebuke, 

Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 

Invincible. Abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 

Virtue in her own shape, how lovely ! 
saw and pin’d 

His loss. 


As regards the manner's of society, 
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women have it in their power to 
administer this grave rebuke; for 
the manners, if not the morals of 
society, are moulded and governed 
by them. If they prefer to take 
vice by the hand, and to let 
virtue and dignity claim them as 
their natural defenders in vain, 
they must expect to be worsted 
when the vulgar weapons of raillery 
and jest, are turned on them by 
their own allies. 

If mothers, Belgravian or other- 
wise, care for the respect of the 
opposite sex, and the apparently 
coveted guerdon, husbands for their 
beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ters, they must be at pains to keep 
them in the pure and dignified 
position to which their merits and 
their innocence entitle them. They 
must keep them in ignorance not 
only of the truths, but of the sur- 
face language and outer garb of 
depravity. ‘They must be content 


to find them unskilled in the ac- 
complishments which can only be 
attained by the sacrifice of modesty 
and self-respect. ° 

The mother whose lack of daugh- 


ters, or lack of fortune, has kept 
her in the country apart from 
fashionable circles, holds up her 
hands in amazement, when told of 
the laxity which prevails in the 
morals, or (in what are the morals 
to the young and innocent) in the 
manners of May Fair. When such 
*a mother finds herself in a fashion- 
able assembly, the light (we may 
almost say old) manners of young 
girls, whom she has been ac- 
customed to consider as rosebuds 
with the dew still glittering on 
their tender foliage, or as grapes to 
which the delicate bloom still 
clings, she is not surprised that the 
‘malicious world should draw its 
own conclusions from innocent 
glances, short whispers, and pretty 
familiarities with fashionable men.’ 

Girls are not supposed to be 
acquainted with the quicksands of 
society; but that women and 
mothers who are, who make a boast 
of being so, and who would not 
for worlds be behind the rest of the 
world in that knowledge, should 
allow their daughters to approach 
them innocently and unconsciously 
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at every step, is marvellous in the 
extreme. The mothers are to blame, 
but the daughters suffer—suffer to 
the deepest degree ; to the extent 
of being placed in odious and even 
unfavourable comparison with those 
unfortunate women who jest and 
laugh with a thorn in their hearts 
and a brand on their names, who 
trade in the accomplishments which 
young girls are now accused of 
striving to attain in emulation of 
them. The bitter truths of the 
scoffing masculine letters on the 
Belgravian Lament, should be re- 
venged, not by words of equally 
frivolous remonstrance and repartee, 
but by popular demonstration 
against the abuses brought to light. 

If mothers will look back to 
their own young days, and com- 
pare the salutary caution exercised 
with regard to their acquaintance 
with evil in any shape, with the 
reckless indifference with which 
they allow the ‘ rampageous ponies’ 
or ‘the becoming hats’ of degraded 
women to be stock topics of com- 
ment and observation to their 
children ; they will tremble for the 
results in a generation to come, 
whose mothers will be the fast girls, 
the pretty amazons of the modern 
Rotten-row ; whose fathers will be 
men who have learned to talk of 
feminine purity asa myth, and of 
modesty and refinement as two of 
the great shams of the age. 

And having thuscursorily glanced 
at the manners of the upper classes, 
as affected or not affected by a 
progressive civilization, we will 
pass on to the social condition of 
the nation at large, with a view to 
ascertaining how civilization affects 
the morality of the people, and 
whether it extends to the nature as 
well as to the intellect, to the heart 
as well as to the head. We would 
not be supposed to make the in- 
quiry in an invidious or depreciat- 
ing spirit, but with a view to 
ascertaining how far the proposi- 
tion set down by a great philoso- 
pher of former days will hold good 
in our time. ‘Certainly, he says, 
‘the great multiplication of virtues 
upon human nature resteth upon 
societies well ordained and disci- 
plined, for commonwealths and 
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good governments do nourish virtue 
grown, but do not much mind the 
seeds ; and the misery is, that the 
most effectual means are now ap- 
plied to the ends least to be 
desired.’ 

The question then, is, how are we 
to mind the seeds? As long as 
they are uncared for and neglected, 
it is obvious that the sunshine of 
a meridian civilization will not 
avail to bring the fruit of social 
virtue to perfection. The weeds, 
on the contrary, always of ready 
growth, will grow fat and succulent 
under its feeding beams. 

As we have maintained above 
that it isin the power of the gentler 
sex to mould the manner's of society, 
that woman is in fact what she has 
been described by the poet, 

No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 

In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 

Interpreter between the gods and men, 

Who looks all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seems to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread, and all male minds 
perforce 

Sway to her from their orbits as they 
move 

And girdle her with music ; 


so it rests with men, by the way 
in which they work the machinery 
of education, to raise or depress the 
moral standard, and with the moral 
standard, the social condition and 
well-doing of the people. Ina 
constitution or government, we 
cannot dispense with the fear of 
man, as the framer of social law, 
as the punisher of vice, and as the 
rewarder of virtue. It is left to 
him to institute and repair the 
fences of morality, and to keep 
society free from the degrading 
inroads of crime, 

It has been aptly observed that 
‘religion is a road, and morality a 
fence.’ It is impossible to force 
even a single mind into a road 
which must be sought by the volun- 
tary impulse of the heart ; but it 
is possible to fence it in from harm 
by a higher and purer code of 
morality, and by the fostering of 
the divine and immutable law, the 
law of moral distinction between 
right and wrong, 

‘Oh! a sermon! it is possible 
that some reader may exclaim. But 
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we deny the impeachment. This 
paper professes to treat of refine- 
ment and morality, as affected not 
only by laws Divine and religious 
which enjoin them, but by the 
human and social laws which, in 
our high state of civilization, 
ought to enforce them; it’ pro- 
fesses merely to inquire whether 
that civilization tends to ennoble 
the nature, as well as to cultivate 
the understanding ; whether it fans 
or extinguishes the flame of that 
inborn principle which is a law in 
itself ; a basis on which have been 
raised constitutions and govern- 
ments, in the fairest proportions of 
order and moral rectitude, the 
contemplation of which ought to 
fill the mind with pleasure and 
delight, 

That civilization must be imper- 
fect, and must eventually defeat its 
own ends, that raises the intellectual 
faculties and weakens the force of 
conscience. Of conscience it has 
been justly observed, that ‘had it 
strength as it has right, had it 
power as it has manifest authority, 
it would absolutely govern the 
world.’ 

It is a difficult task to raise a 
standard that has been allowed for 
centuries to maintain a pretty equal 
level; but there is no real reason 
why the standard of morality 
should not keep pace with the 
standard of civilization. This can 
only be effected by attending to 
the seeds, which, as the philosopher 
affirms, are too often left to chance; 
or stimulated so much that they 
attain the ends least to be desired. 
And this attention to seeds and 
fences is not the sort of work that 
we like, The progressive nineteenth 
century to be turned from the con- 
templation of its high-pressure 
steam-engines, its new lights, and 
theories of intellectual development, 
to such elementary dogmas, is con- 
sidered derogatory in the extreme. 
There is much more chance for any 
experiments whose results can be 
proved at once—for anything that 
can be done, as it were, by steam— 
than for investigation of the works, 
of the very, very slow process of 
the moral education of the people. 

Reformation in this point will 
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not be the result of desultory 
debate, or of the propounding of 
vague theory. Dreamy, poetic, 
highly cultivated theorists, are apt 
to imagine that they can take a 
lump of dough, in the shape of the 
instructed but essentially vulgar 
mind of the masses, and that with 
a judicious admixture of their 
own high-flown sentiment, they 
will eventually leaven the whole 
lump. But experience teaches us 
daily that this will not do. It has 
been the cause of heartbreak and 
disgust to many a real philanthro- 
pist, who finds that the social loaf 
it has cost him so much pains and 
trouble to make is, if anything, a 
trifle more heavy and indigestible 
than that of the dishonest baker 
convicted of adulteration by means 
of alum or potatoes, We cannot 
educate upon sentiment, for this 
reason, that there is not a germ of 
it in half of the natures with which 
we have to deal. But the lowest 
as well as the highest nature must 
recognise the dictates of conscience, 
as implanted in his breast by the 
divine Lawgiver of the universe ; 


and if developed and fostered by 
education, they will not fail to 
point out to the mind the least 


esthetic, or the least refined, 
the immutable moral distinction 
between right and wrong. 

It has been said that a ‘conscien- 
tious man, in considering an action 
which involves a point of moral 
duty, does not enter upon any cal- 
culation of its consequences ; he 
simply asks himself—is it right? 
and so decides according to an 
influence within him which he feels 
to be a part of his moral constitu- 
tion, susceptible of no explanation, 
and not admitting of being referred 
to any other principle.’ 

Montaigne ascribes to women 
what he calls ‘esprit de prime- 
sautier, or of bounding at once 
upon the right conclusion. An 
educated conscience imparts this 
power to a remarkable extent. It 
1s as infallible as it is immutable, 
with regard to all moral distinc- 
tions. It studies neither cause nor 
consequence, either remote or col- 
lateral. In the consciousness of 
divine origin, its commands are 
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simple and clear; and to nourish 
and strengthen this great force,and 
to fan the ‘heavenly flame’ in the 
mind of youth, should be the object 
and aim of our system of moral 
education. 

All large systems and vast organ- 
izations have their types in minia- 
ture, where the simple law is more 
obvious, because less entangled 
with the ramifications and compli- 
cations which are necessarily in- 
volved in the carrying out of wider 
schemes. The laws, therefore, that 
govern a kingdom or people may 
be justly placed in comparison with 
those that govern a household or a 
family ; and it appears to us that 
many of the evils whichanill-judged 
education produces in a smaller 
system, are to be found in the large 
family of the State, amongst the 
masses of the people. 

Children now are brought up on 
a very different principle from that 
on which their fathers and mothers 
were prepared for the wear and 
tear, for the suffering and tempta- 
tions of life. The difference between 
right and wrong, we frequently 
find now-a-days is made more of 
argumentative than of practical 
interest ; and it is not unusual to 
hear a parent discussing with a 
mere infant the whys and the 
wherefores, the pros and the cons, of 
everything which it isrequired todo. 
A sharp child consequently often 
gets the best of the argument ; the 
humiliated parent is reduced to 
silence or snappishness, according 
to his individual temperament, and 
the child sees his advantage, and 
does not fail to let it appear that he 
does so. This is a very different 
system from the laconic ‘do this,’ 
and ‘do that, of a day gone by ; 
or from the ‘wholesome neglect,’ 
the disgrace and isolation of the 
juvenile delinquent who was a 
wilful transgressor of established 
rules. No one was then allowed 
to plead moral colour-blindness to 
the different shades of right and 
wrong. Children were not so much 
experimentalized upon ; or brought 
up in that visionary theoretic school 
whose training leaves the youthful 
mind impressed with the idea that 
nothing is very right, and that 
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nothing is very wrong—that much 
which appears right on the face of 
it has some demoralizing tendency 
at the root ; and that much which 
at first sight strikes us as wrong, is 
in fact entitled to some interest, 
and is more a misfortune of circum- 
stance than an error in act. The 
moral delinquent of this school is 
invested with a sort of value, as a 
chemical test by which to detect 
some poisonous ingredient in the 
last new educational tonic adminis- 
tered at the instigation of a success- 
ful quack. The good little brother 
or sister, who has no moral wound 
to heal, is comparatively uninte- 
resting. 

This evil exists, perhaps, in the 
larger social system. Nay, we have 
little doubt but that it does exist ; 
and that on the lips of the good 
and virtuous may be heard, not 
without some cause, the pitiful 
complaint—‘ There is nothing done 
for us; if we had yielded to temp- 
tation, as others have done, it would 
have been better for us,’ 

We cannot complain of the civi- 
lization that exposes the crime, but 
we do censure the morbid philan- 
thropy which invests the criminal 
with undue interest. 

Children and the vulgar crave 
for interest and notice ; and rather 
than experience anything like neg- 
lect or indifference, they would 
willingly become the recipients 
of pity, or the objects of vulgar 
curiosity. A system, therefore, 
that is only interested in reforming 
crime, and that looks on with 
indifference while virtue starves 
and struggles, is not worthy of the 
high state of civilization at which 
we are supposed to have arrived. 
We do not wish to see vice trampled 
on with uncharitable scorn, but we 
would willingly see bestowed on it 
a little of the elbowing and snub- 
bing, which is far more wholesome 
discipline than the pitying interest 
of the charitable, or the half- 
laughing vindication which an 
unusual amount of subtlety obtains 
from the world at large. It is not 
expedient, and it cannot be right, 
to make criminals of more impor- 
tance in the social scale than well- 
doers, 
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There is another mainspring in 
the machinery of our education, 
public and private, wh*-h, over- 
strained, is calculated produce 
one of the ‘ends not to be desired’ 
—and that is, the mainspring of 
ambition, There is no denying 
that it is a powerful stimulus to 
exertion, but it should not form 
the basis or groundwork upon 
which we build. We encourage the 
idea of laudable ambition, forget- 
ting that ambition is but the avarice 
of larger souls for the larger prizes 
of life, and that it is apt to degene- 
rate into the passion described by 
Helvetius as one ‘which, having 
strongly fixed our attention on the 
object of our desires, causes us to 
view it under an appearance un- 
known to other men; a passion, 
the object of which is so necessary 
to our happiness, that without the 
possession of it life would be in- 
supportable. It is a thirst and a 
desire, which most of us require to 
hold in check: any educational 
system that feeds it on tonics will 
be apt to raise the pulse of the 
nation to fever pitch. 

Avarice is a dwarfed and de- 
formed ambition ; but it takes into 
its hands the same weapons which 
men have used and will use to the 
end of time to attain larger ends. 

Fraud and bloodshed are un- 
hesitatingly enlisted in the cause 
of avarice ; and this circumstance 
alone tends to prove how little the 
education of the intellect will be 
effectual to subdue the barbarous 
nature of men. The forms of crime 
change, of course, with the change 
of circumstance and temptation ; 
but the natures and passions which 
instigate them do not appear to be 
softened or tamed. Money is now 
the most powerful agent to help a 
man on his way to the attainment 
of position and influence ; and to 
those who possess ambition, with 
no corresponding element of great- 
ness, money becomes a god. The 
passion of avarice has a hardening 
and demoralizing tendency, and is 
the most degraded form that 
human ambition can take. Power 
obtained through the majesty of 
the intellect, or the strength of the 
will, ennobles a man in his own 
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eyes, and in the eyes of others ; but 
a man who measures the amount of 
his importance in society by the 
length of his purse, is inwardly 
conscious how despicable are the 
sycophants whom he rules, Power, 
however, in any shape, whether in- 
herent in the nature, or borrowed 
from the favour of circumstance, is 
on a wide or limited scale the ob- 
ject of most; and _ civilization, 
while it has removed the tempta- 
tion of former ends of crime— 
crowns, kingdoms, and the like— 
does not apparently diminish from 
the horror of the means applied to 
gain the smaller aim. 

The same spirit that instigated 
the Thane of Cawdor, that should 
be ‘king hereafter, to become a 
sleep murderer and an assassin, 
may gleam now with dishonest 
avidity from the eye of a frau- 
dulent banker or banker's clerk, 
and prompt him to some deed of 
cold-blooded and long premeditated 
crime. The grey-haired Duncan, 
in the form of a confiding public, 
will be as remorselessly hurried 
over the bounds of security into an 
abyss of ruin, as the aged king was 
over the threshold between sleep 
and death. The spirit of fairness 
and honour in money matters has 
no doubt been weakened by the 
speculative tendency of the modern 
mercantile mind, which society 
does its best to encourage by mak- 
ing the possession of wealth (by 
whatever means acquired) a pass- 
port to favour and distinction. 
The possessor of a colossal fortune 
will make his way anywhere ; and 
it was this indiscriminating Mam- 
mon worship that once brought 
down upon us the not undeserved 
sarcasm, that we were ‘a nation of 
shopkeepers.’ 

As civilization tends rather to 
increase this evil by multiplying 
the wants of the people, and as it 
discards the old-tashioned machi- 
nery of patience and perseverance 
in the manufacture of wealth, it 
should be doubly careful to main- 
tain the strictest principle with 
regard to fairness and honesty in 
money and business matters. Dis- 
honesty in these things should be 
treated with the scorn due to the 
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meanest crime under the sun. A 
fraudulent banker who holds your 
capital in his hands is but a bad 
exchange for the highwayman who 
robbed you of a gold watch or a 
well-filled purse upon Hounslow 
Heath, but who had not the power 
of wholesale sack and ruin pos- 
sessed by the modern rogue; and 
in self-defence it is incumbent 
upon society to discountenance 
that system which bestows all 
social prizes upon the sharp and 
the shrewd, and that holds the 
manly qualities of uprightness and 
honour cheap in comparison. 

Crime itself, to be successful, 
must be a science in these days; 
and we hardly withhold our tithe 
of admiration from the successful 
criminal, whose work bears the im- 
press of sharpened intellects and 
acute perceptions. The spirit of 
the age is expressed, it appears to 
us, in a sentiment like the follow- 
ing—‘ I had rather engage a clever 
servant of doubtful character than 
what I call a good fool.’ 

The good fools (and in the case 
referred to the word only meant to 
express a person of average mental 
endowments) sink down very, very 
low in the social market; and we 
see no beauty in the growth of the 
moral, but only of the intellectual 
attributes. The really sensible 
person will, we imagine, see much 
in both. Is there not, in truth, as 
much grandeur and element of 
greatness in that love and percep- 
tion of moral symmetry and order, 
which prompts ‘an obedience to 
the law and constitution of man’s 
nature assigned to him by the 
Deity, in conformity to his own 
essential and unchangeable attri- 
butes, as in the mere superficial 
cultivation of the intellect alone ? 
The intellect, it is true, is of divine 
origin; but if untutored by the 
influence of an educated conscience, 
it can be perverted to a greater 
extent than any other gift which 
man’s perversity can turn into a 
bane and a curse. Man in his 
natural condition has been some- 
where described as possessing in- 
stincts and attributes which com- 
bine to render him a being ‘ half 
brutal, half divine ? and by inter- 
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fering with the just balance of the 
Divine elements in his nature, by 
educating the intellect, without 
seeking to ennoble the heart, we 
produce much the same effect which 
would be attained could we endow 
an animal with the powers of the 
mind without the instincts and 
verceptions of the soul. Such a 
caer bent upon his own aggran- 
dizement, would possess the requi- 
site force to attain it, and would 
of course be utterly reckless as to 
the means employed. 

Out of ten thousand whom a 
false education may have brought 
into nearly the same strait, perhaps 
the power of concentration, which 
rules as with a steam force the 
strong and isolated nature, and 
which counts mountains as mole- 
hills between the starting-point 
and the goal, belongs but to one. 
But if this power misapplied should 
eventually produce crime, if it be 
in one out of a hundred thousand, 
the fruit has been produced; the 
sun of civilization has helped to 
ripen it, and the sickle of justice 
must gather it in. And justice has 
not slackened in its course. If 
civilization abused may be accused 
of arming miscreants against the 
law, we cannot complain that it 
does not also arm the law against 
them. The last felony of all, ‘the 
breaking into the house of life,’ is 
still met with the last punishment 
—death ; and the inventions of 
science facilitate in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways the apprehension and 
conviction of the criminal. Hunted, 
helpless, hopeless, fettered body 
and soul, few of the notorious 
criminals of our day have escaped 
the retributive arm which civiliza- 
tion has strengthenedagainstthem: 
and it is impossible for a mind un- 
burdened with a sense of guilt to 
realize fully the position of a mur- 
derer, confronted face to face with 
death, alone in his dismal cell. 
But it is a fact notwithstanding, 
that life is still as cheap amongst 
us as it was years ago, when su- 
perstition perhaps added horror to 
the crime, and familiarity with the 
circumstances of it was less easily 
attained. 

The morbid appetite of the pub- 
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lic mind for horrors never craves 
very long for food in vain. Just 
as the appalling procession of last 
year’s criminal train was fading 
from remembrance, and the great 
Road tragedy itself sinking to com- 
parative oblivion, there comes a 
strong stimulant in the shape of 
the Fearful Encounter in Northum- 
berland-street, with the dark reve- 
lations of its gloomy sequel; and the 
barbarous attack of a father upon a 
son, in the very centre of civiliza- 
tion, and in the open light of day, 
Society, which appears to be so 
light and superficial, and on which 
the surface bubbles are so nume- 
rous and bright, is every now and 
then startled from its placidity by 
some unusual testimony to the 
deadly strength of the rapid cur- 
rents which whirl and eddy be- 
neath. That the fierce passions of 
men are not tamed by the progress 
of civilization is evinced by the 
prevalence of deadly outbreaks, 
such as a few months ago wrung 
from the Z'imes an appeal to the 
rulers of the people, to ‘diminish 
crime by terror, if they could not 
do so by discipline ; and further to 
complain, ‘that in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when edu- 
cation has been so long at work, 
and when civilization is consi- 
dered so triumphant, it was called 
upon to record and discuss such 
numerous and shocking examples 
of crime,’ 

It is certainly a saddening truth; 
but there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy; and, after all, the sad- 
ness and strangeness of the effect 
may lead us to inquire into the 
cause, and find in what point the 
national education is defective, and 
where progressive civilization ap- 
plies its steam power in vain. 

Social morality, which has its 
origin in the natures, either noble 
or debased, which compose a people 
or a society, cannot, as we see, be 
influenced by civilization in its ac- 
cepted sense, any more than social 
manners are influenced by increas- 
ing refinement, in the modern in- 
terpretation of the term. Social 
morality and social refinement 
must depend greatly upon indi- 
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vidual influence. We must re- 
member that, with regard to these 
important elements of national 
greatness, we hold the seeds in our 
own hands, Every strong nature, 
as well as every great intellect, is 
in reality a sun round which re- 
volve weaker natures and lesser 
intellects, who thence derive light 
and warmth. There are few 
who have no influence over 
the minds and _ natures of 
others ; few who, by raising their 
own standard of virtue, honour, or 
integrity, do not unconsciously give 
a higher tone to the society in 
which they move. Itisasmuchin 
the power of these stronger natures 
to raise or depress the value of 
virtue and refinement in their own 
sphere, as it is in the power of a 
despotic monarch to increase or 
diminish the value of any article 
of trade in his dominions. 

In a boys’ school—not a bad type 
of a constitutional system governed 
by one head—it is not the master’s 
influence, or the strictness or laxity 
of his discipline, that gives the 
real tone to the school. 

His laws must be obeyed, it is 
true, because it is for the interest 
of the community that this should 
be done; in the same way that 
society, as a rule, obeys the laws 
which are made for its defence and 
protection; but the honour, in- 
tegrity, and moral character of the 
many will depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the preponderance of the 
good or evil element in the nature 
of the few. The anxious parent, 
sending his boy to school for the 
first time, is quite as anxious that 
he should be thrown amongst a 
‘nice set of boys,’ as that he should 
have the advantage of being placed 
under the control of erudite and 
refined men as masters. He knows, 
most probably from his own juve- 
nile experience, that the germs of 
principle are sown at this early 
period ; that a really noble-hearted 
boy who influences the rest, will 
instil by the strong force of ex- 
ample more contempt for what is 
mean and dishonourable, more re- 
verence for what is lofty and noble, 
than the strictest disciplinarian 
could do by the most wary surveil- 
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lance, or by the most painstaking 
and conscientious endeavour, 

And boys are particularly open 
to the influence of true nobility of 
nature. Generosity, courage, mag- 
nanimity, and honour, are qualities 
which never fail to make their 
way amongst them. ‘A sneak,’ ‘a 
bully,’ or ‘a cheat,’ are the most 
contemptuous words in their voca- 
bulary. They have not learnt as 
yet to split hairs with philanthro- 
pists, as to the peculiar temptations 
which beset different natures, and 
which, according to them, make 
vice and virtue of such chameleon- 
like properties, that in the end we 
fail to distinguish which is which. 
It is a false philosophy which 
would adapt the virtue to the 
nature, rather than exalt the nature 
to the standard height of moral 
stature and proportion. 

And when boys or men know 
that in the hearts of others they are 
measured by this standard, and 
respected and despised accordingly, 
those who are not honourable and 
virtuous from choice become so 
from fear—fear, not of the tangi- 
ble law of retribution by discipline, 
but from fear of the contempt and 
scorn of nobler and more exalted 
natures. Thus in a nation or a 
society, it is neither the ‘ terror of 
the law’ nor the advance of civiliza- 
tion that can create purity of 
morals or refinement in manners ; 
they may trace out the outline, but 
the bent of men’s own hearts, the 
education of their moral and 
zesthetic perceptions, gives the tone 
and colour to the picture. 

The moral and esthetic percep- 
tions have doubtless much to blunt 
them in days when civilization, by 
bringing all wickedness to the sur- 
face, and by exposing it to the 
gaze of the idle and curious, runs 
the risk of familiarizing us with 
crime, until we cease to be shocked 
at the most heinous guilt. 

The secrets of the domestic hearth 
are made known by the revelations 
of the Divorce Court, and those of 
fashionable society by traitors in 
their own camp. We cannot fail 
to be well up in the annals of 
wickedness and folly ; we are per- 
haps a little less shocked at each 
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successive evil brought to light ; 
and we begin to reconcile ourselves 
to the state of things, by calling to 
mind the crimes and laxities which 
flourished in bygone years. 

That we are not worse than we 
used to be, is a solace, if it is not a 
boast. But if crime is not more fre- 
quent than it used to be, it cannot be 
said that it assumes less degrading 
forms, Swindling, and forging, and 
child-murdering, and assassinating, 
are not the crimes which we could 
haveimagined would have flourished 
in our highly cultivated soil of 
education and civilization. ‘ Light 
talking and jesting, and frivolous 
disregard of decorum and refine- 
ment, ought not to rise to the sur- 
face in the manners of the great 
world, in the height of its splen- 
dour, and under the purest reign 
that the annals of history will have 
to record. We cannot hope to 
change the fruit which has ripened, 
or failed to ripen, under the 
management of a preceding gene- 
ration, but we can look to the seeds 
which we sow with our own hands. 
We can stimulate them less and 
fence them more ; we can make the 
boundaries more distinct which 
separate right from wrong, and the 
chiaroscuro more marked in the 
pictures of virtue and vice which 
we present to the young mind. 
To dilute our indignation against 
wickedness or folly, is to weaken 
one of the greatest moral forces 
which Heaven has bestowed on 
man. To gaze with a lacklustre 
eye on the strivings of virtue to 
hold itself intact, is to blunt the 
noblest perception with which 
nature endows us; to lose in the 
maze of sophistry, or amid the 
windings of errant intellect, the clue 
to real honour and true nobility, is 
to defeat and annul the real end of 
civilization, which is to raise the 
standard of national morality and 
the tone of national character. 
We have all experienced what it is 
to be repelled or attracted by a 
base or a noble nature, and how 
little the boasted intellect of the 
most richly endowed can govern 
our affections or our sympathies. 
We feel that it is in the power of 
goodness alone to abash vice, 
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however sternly mere intellectual 
government may resolve upon 
‘putting it down; and individual 
efforts are not to be despised in the 
matter of raising the value of virtue 
and morality in the market. One 
influential man may raise the whole 
tone of morality in his circle and 
neighbourhood ; and one fashion- 
able or beautiful woman could 
carry hundreds with her in a pro- 
testation against what is bad and 
lowering in the circles in which 
she moves. 

Little by little the tone of society 
has sunk with the atmosphere 
which pervades it; and little by 
little the admixture of a purer in- 
fluence may raise it again to a 
higher and more desirable height. 
Little by little the frequent re- 
currence of crime has blunted 
the national conscience; and little 
by little the sickening reaction 
which follows upon unhealthy ex- 
citement may restore it to its 
original vigour. Civilization, if it 
makes use of some poisons in its 
educational system, has, or ought 
to have, an antidote at hand. If it 
sometimes passes its own goal, it 
ought not to be too proud to retrace 
its steps. 

As in science, so in education, 
experiments must occasionally end 
in failure. A scientific man the 
other day sent an important mes- 
sage to his wife, by the medium of 
one of the electric wires which are 
to be seen stretched like cobwebs 
over every part of London. The 
message arrived at its destination 
just three hours later than it would 
have done had it been sent by 
means of the slowest of foot mes- 
sengers. If a boiler burst occa- 
sionally in the machinery of our 
education, conducted upon high- 
pressure principles—if an engine or 
two run off the rails, endangering 
our Manners and Morals to a fatal 
extent, we can but demand ex- 
planation and reparation, and give 
vent to our wounded feelings by a 
letter to the 7imes; or in a paper 
addressed in the cause of patriotism 
and nationality to the public at 
large, calling upon it to defend 
itself from reckless experiment, and 
from excessive and fatal speed. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE THORN IN THE FLESH. 


T is a bright spring afternoon in 
the first flush of the London 
season. The old story has begun 
over again with fresh hopes, fresh 
schemes, a few fresh faces—the old 
story of dining and driving and 
dressing, and pushing on with 
calm polite energy that never 
relaxes, as though it had some 
definite object for its goal. There 
are indeed a few blanks amongst 
the rank and file of the élite. The 
pale visitor who knocks at the door 
of lowly hut and regal palace, alike 
regardless of the hall-porter’s ‘ not- 
at-home’ and the peasant-mother’s 
imploring cry, has taken care of 
that. Certain Amphitryons will 
bow blandly to their guests no 
more; a joker or two has exchanged 
his thoughtless existence for some- 
thing perhaps a little more like 
real earnest ; Timon of Athens has 
left a hatchment on his four-storied 
house, and his affairs in a state of 
hopeless confusion; yet the ball 
goes round much the same. A few 
words of languid pity comprise 
Timon’s epitaph, ‘The fool of a 
doctor never bled him. How well 
his horses sold at Tattersall’s ; and 
who has got his cook? His very 
cab-horse stands opposite to them 
now as they sit in the bay-window 
of their club; but Landless, Flip- 
pant, and the like have already 
paid tribute to his memory, as re- 
corded above, and are talking of 
something else. 

Charley Wing has succeeded toa 
fortune. Charley Wing has become 
the unexpected possessor of docks 
in Liverpool, and acres in Bucking- 
hamshire, and mines in Cornwall, 
and money in the funds. No longer 
a gay condottiere living from hand 
to mouth, looking perpetually over 
his shoulder for somebody who 
‘wants’ him, reduced to his last 
shifts to obtain credit for his 


gloves, Charley Wing has become 
aman of substance—a landholder, 
a capitalist. The change has had 
its usual effect. From a light- 
hearted, open-handed ‘good for 
nothing,’ he has become a morose, 
close-fisted curmudgeon. The ci- 
devant dandy walks about now 
with thick soles and a cotton 
umbrella. Landless asked him last 
week to lend him a ‘ pony.’ 

‘Only a pony, I give you my 
honour,’ said that experienced bor- 
rower, in a tone of injured feeling, 
‘and he has never spoken to me 
since, besides refusing point-blank. 
The infernal screw ! 

The pony would have been useful 
to Landless, who owes money to 
everybody that will trust him. A 
year ago, if Charley Wing by rare 
accident had a five-pound note in 
his pocket, it was at the service of 
the first person who asked for it. 
The evergreen Flippant, settling 
his neckcloth and feeling the pad- 
ding of his coat, opines that ‘ it’s 
all up with a fellow when he gets 
into more than ten thousand a 
year, and his auditors, having ap- 
plauded Flippant’s remark, as is 
their custom, the latter struts away 
with the happy persuasion that he 
has perpetrated a jest. Holyhead 
joins the group, and nods to a man 
in the street who walks moodily 
by, with his eyes fixed on the pave- 
ment, and who takes no notice of 
the salute nor of his friends in the 
window. 

“*Gad,’ says Landless, ‘ there’s a 
fellow that, according to Flippant, 
must have come in for a pot of 
money. It’s all up with Orme 
since he went to that queer Aus- 
tralian climate. I never saw a man 
so changed in my life. He was 
never likely to set the Thames on 
fire; but still he used to be a 
cheery, amusing bird enough, and 
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now you can’t get a word out of 
him, good or bad, You know him, 
Holyhead, better than anybody— 
what’s the matter with him? Is it 
lungs or liver, or lawsuits, or what? 

‘How d’ye mean, he can’t set 
the Thames on fire? interrupted 
Holyhead, rising freely, as was his 
wont, in defence of an absent 
friend. ‘There’s not a fellow of 
our own set’s got better brains than 
Orme. If heturned his mind to it, 
I would back him to write a book, 
hanged if I wouldn't’ (‘ Nobs’ 
always avowed that he considered 
the production of a book, good or 
bad, as the ne plus ultra of mental 
ability). ‘He’s only seedy after a 
sea-voyage, that’s all. So would 
you be, Landless, if that great 
stomach of yours was turned inside 
out without intermission for twelve 
or fourteen weeks, He'll be all 
right after the Derby. A fellow 
never feels as if he was thoroughly 
at home again till he has seen a 
Derby, you know.’ 

Holyhead did not think exactly 
as he spoke. He, too, had not failed 
to remark the visible alteration in 
his friend’s looks and manner; had 
been hurt to observe that his own 
society, once so welcome, was now 
shunned as much as possible, and 
had indeed given many an anxious 
thought to the state of Orme’s 
mind and spirits; but he was too 
stanch and judicious a friend to 
make Gilbert’s feelings the topic 
of conversation in a club, and was 
not sorry moreover to ‘ pooh-pooh’ 
any suggestions of Landless,whom 
in his heart he considered a ‘ gos- 
siping old fool !’ 

That worthy, however, had not 
done with him yet. He laid his 
cane impressively on Holyhead’s 
shoulder, and lowered his voice to 
a confidential whisper. 

‘Something wrong,’ said he, with 
a shake of hisliead. ‘Depend upon 
it, my dear fellow, there’s a screw 
loose somewhere. Just like his 
poor father. I remember him well, 
though he was rather before my 
time, you know. He went just in 
the same way—gave up hunting 
and society and all that; took to 
living quite by himself; grew per- 
fectly childish, I've been told; and 
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at last died very suddenly in his 
arm-chair, They hushed it all up, 
I remember ; but everybody down 
there was persuaded he had made 
away with himself. It’s in the 
blood,depend , it—in the blood. 
IT know what these things are, and 
Ishould never be surprised at any- 
thing in that family.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ retorted Holyhead, 
fairly provoked, and in another 
minute he was galloping off in the 
direction of the Park to get rid of 
his misgivings, if possible, by rapid 
motion ; whilst Landless, taking 
up the evening paper, fell to its 
perusal with the calm satisfaction 
of one who has succeeded in making 
his neighbour thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. 

It required indeed no great per- 
ception to observe a change in the 
demeanour of Gilbert Orme; for a 
few weeks after his return he had 
disappeared altogether, and even 
his most intimate friends never 
knew how or where those weeks of 
wild passionate sorrow had been 
spent. From my own knowledge 
of his character, [ incline to think 
he remained in London during that 
dreary period. There are some 
spirits that find relief from suffer- 
ing in restlessness, in perpetual 
motion, and continuous excitement. 
For these there are strong hopes of 
recovery. They wear out body and 
mind with the violence and rapidity 
of their motions till nature will be 
denied no longer, and exhaustion 
forces on them the anodyne of rest. 
It is grievous to wake to conscious- 
ness once more, and the treatment 
must in all probability be repeated 
over and over again till it produces 
its effect. Each fresh paroxysm 
becomes less painful, each lull of 
oblivion deeper than its prede- 


cessor. Wave after wave of self- 
consuming sorrow succeeds at 


longer intervals, and the troubled 
ocean subsides into a cold sad calm 
at last. Others, again, seem to be 
stunned and crushed by the blow 
they have sustained. They gaze 
wildly around, apparently in- 
capable of an effort for their own 
preservation, Dull and stupefied, 
they take no note of anything but 
the fatality that has overtaken 
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them. Perhaps with touching help- 
lessness aimee aimlessly about 
the spot where the wreck went to 
pieces when she came_ ashore. 
They would hide themselves and 
their woes from their fellow-men ; 
they want no sympathy, no assist- 
ance ; they only ask to be left un- 
noticed and alone. For such there 
is little hope. The wild animal 
carries his wound home to the 
solitude of his den, but he reaches 
it only to die. 

Those few weeks were a blank in 
Gilbert’s life. It is needless to say 
how he repented of his bitter words 
and violent reproaches in his last 
interview with Ada. How twenty- 
four hours had not elapsed ere he 
was willing to submit to anything, 
however humiliating, only to see 
her again. How he went back the 
following day to her house at the 
earliest hour decency would per- 
mit, and found that she was gone. 

‘Gone out of town, the maid 
said, ‘and given up her lodgings, 
and left no address, She was quite 
sure there was no address. Mrs. 
Latimer went away last night.’ 

Every word struck cold as ice to 
his heart. He went straight to his 
mother’s. In the drawing-room 
was an open note to Gertrude in 
Ada’s handwriting. The former 
lady was not yet dressed. It had 
evidently arrived the evening 
before, and been thrown carelessly 
aside after perusal, It contained 
only a few oslo stating that the 
writer was ‘summoned into the 
country unexpectedly, and should 
be unable to attend her ladyship 
any more.’ He crushed it up in 
his hand with a curse, and then 
he pressed it to his lips tenderly 
and with a ghastly smile. How 
many fond happy tears in former 
days had dropped on those delicate 
characters, and now it seemed a 
cruel mockery that they should 

record his sentence. He waited to 
see no one, but rushed incontinently 
from the house, and it was several 
weeks ere Lady Olivia or Lady 
Gertrude or any of them heard of 
him again, 

_Ada had indeed sought safety in 
flight. Enclosing a few hurried 
lines to her husband’s agents, she 
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informed them of her projected 
departure, and her intention of 
writing to them again with her 
new address, which she insisted 
must be communicated to no one 
but Mr, Latimer on his arrival, 

From the uncertainty of his 
movements, she was spared the 
trial of having to answer her hus- 
band’s letter. She was stern and 
pitiless. With that dogged resolu- 
tion which sustains women in an 
effort of self-sacrifice, she stifled all 
the softer and kindlier feelings of 
her nature, forcing herself into 
what she deemed the performance 
of her duty with the savage energy 
of despair. And she thought, poor 
Ada! that she could sustain this 
high-wrought part—that her own 
heart would not soon smite her too 
keenly on his behalf whom she 
knew to be in sadness and loneli- 
ness and desolation+that the re- 
action would not come and leave 
her weaker, fonder, more helpless, 
more miserable than before. 

However, she went out of town, 
and left no trace by which he could 
follow her or obtain information 
of her whereabout; and after a 
time Gilbert reappeared on that 
stage on which the characters wear 
their motley with such appropriate 
gestures, on which the performers 
are so well ‘up’ in their respective 
parts. 

London, particularly intheseason, 
is no place for the indulgence of 
solitary grief. A man cannot well 
sulk or mope by himself whose 
breakfast-table is covered with 
cards and invitations, whose leisure 
is continually broken in upon by 
acquaintances calling themselves 
friends, and who have a thousand 
schemes of pleasure and pastime, 
of which they have elected him a 
principal partaker. He ailows him- 
self to be carried away by the tide, 
and joins in amusements for which 
he has no zest from sheer want of 
energy to make head against the 
flood. 

Iam not sure but that the pale 
convive sitting at the board, clad in 
brave apparel, and crowned with 
the festive wreath, is not a drearier 
sight, as he quaffs his wine with 
ghastly smiles, than the cowering 
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wretch whoshrinks from his fellows 
in honest helplessness, neither 
afraid to bemoan his sorrow nor 
ashamed to confess his sufferings. 
As usual, the braver nature must 
take the deepest wounds the while 
it carries the highest crest, and the 
serge jerkin is opened at once to 
dress scars that must stiffen un- 
cared for beneath a cloth of gold. 
Gilbert could not refuse to ac- 
knowledge his acquaintances, be- 
cause he nolonger took the slightest 
interest in them and their doings, 
nor to dine with his former asso- 
ciates simply because he was him- 
self restless and unhappy. Insen- 
sibly he glided into something of 
his previous life, kept the same 
hours, frequented the same clubs, 
cut off his beard, dressed like other 
men of his age, and went through 
the usual routine of what is termed 
‘good society.’ But the zest was 
gone from everything he did—there 
was the bitterness of gall in the 
cup, quaff it as bravely as he might, 
a sting in every pleasure rankling 
and probing to his heart’s core. I 
heard a lad complaining once toa 
surgeon that he had run a thorn 


deep into his hand, and whenever 
he moved, whatever he touched, 
he was reminded of its presence by 


the pain. ‘Cut it out, was the 
sage and medical advice given. 
‘Oh, doctor, said the boy, ‘it 
would hurt more to cut it out than 
to bear it as it is! I have often 
thought of my young friend and 
his philosophy, not differing en- 
tirely from Hamlet’s. How many 
of us have a thorn that we would 
fain be rid of, and yet that we go 
on enduring, afraid to face the 
pain of eradication. How many 
a burden would be thrown off, how 
many a chain broken, how many a 
complaint spared, could we but 
bring ourselves to contemplate un- 
shrinkingly the possibility of ‘ cut- 
ting it out.’ Every day it works 
deeper and deeper, burrowing 
through the flesh to incorporate 
itself with the bone—every day 
the difficulty of extraction becomes 
greater—more and more we wince 
trom the probe. At last, we resign 
ourselves helplessly to our pain. 
Habit is second nature—it becomes 
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part and parcel of ourselves. Per- 
haps the es | was right, after all, 
and ‘it would hurt more to cut it 
out than to bear it as it is! 

Ido not think that at this time 
Gilbert was an agreeable com- 
panion. He took to drinking 
deeply, not with the jovial abandon 
that glosses over, if it cannot excuse, 
that vice, but with a morose deter- 
mination anything but charac- 
teristic of a bon camarade, After 
these bouts he would go into so- 
ciety with a flushed brow and hag- 
gard eyes, to stand in silence con- 
templating the scene with indif- 
ference, or to whisper a few sardonic 
remarksto his next neighbour, who, 
if of the fair sex, was pretty sure 
to approve of his observations, 
The best and kindliest of women 
are not proof against well-directed 
satire aimed at their friends. His 
potations seemed to have no effect 
upon his demeanour, certainly not 
to raise his spirits—the latter in- 
deed were observed to sink lower 
and lower with the waning de- 
canters. Gilbert seldom laughed 
now; when he did, those who heard 
his merriment cared little to have 
it repeated. It was not a healthy 
ebullition—not the least like a 
child’s mirth. Altogether, he was 
strangely altered. Some of the 
ladies thought him improved, but 
these were chicfly dames who found 
themselves, to use their own jargon, 
considerably blasées, and who would 
have greeted Mephistopheles him- 
self in a white neckcloth with the 
utmost cordiality if he promised 
to be different from the people 
they usually met. Mrs. Mont- 
pellier was quite concerned about 
him, She stood for an hour ina 
corner of the blue drawing-room 
at Ormolu House talking to Holy- 
head confidentially of his friend, 
regardless of the construction cha- 
ritable observers might put on this 
long conversation. 

*Get him out of London, J en- 
treat you,’ said she, with kindly 
sympathy melting in her dark eyes. 
‘Get him to Bath, or Brighton, or 
abroad to drink the waters, or any- 
where. I tell you he’s killing him- 
self here. Look at him! did you 
ever see anybody so altered? What 
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are all his friends about? Dear! 
how I wish I was his mother! I 
should march him off with me 
down into the country, and nurse 
him till he got well. You know 
what a life he is leading. You 
men know everything, only you all 
screen one another. Up all night, 
and dissipating and gambling, 1 
hear ; and worse than all, losing 
his health and his looks day by 
day. And he used to be such a 
dear, bright, fresh-coloured boy. 
Now promise me, promise me, Lord 
Holyhead, that you'll try and do 
something to save him before it is 
too late ! 

Good-hearted Holyhead strove to 
calm Mrs. Montpellier’s anxieties, 
assuring her that they were en- 
tirely without foundation, that 
Gilbert’s altered looks were but the 
effect of climate, and that his late 
hours and extravagances were but 
bad habits contracted in the colo- 
nies, which he would soon lose 
again now that he had returned to 
his former associates; but he suc- 
ceeded neither in reassuring the 
lady nor himself. Mrs. Mont- 


pellier shook her glossy black head, 


vowing she would face the whole 
Visigoth set, and attack Lady 
Olivia herself on behalf of her son, 
rather than let things goon as they 
were; whilst Holyhead, who had 
his own reasons for knowing the 
truth of these reports about Orme’s 
wild caprices and his late losses at 
play, determined to expostulate 
with him forthwith as to the im- 
prudence and folly of the way in 
which he was going on. 

He watched his opportunity ac- 
cordingly, and regardless of en- 
treating glances cast at him from 
many a shawled beauty and hooded 
chaperone, who wanted him to call 
up their carriages, he followed Gil- 
bert down the steps of Ormolu 
House as the latter emerged with 
the obvious intention of departing 
alone and on foot ; and taking his 
arm xolens volens, expressed his 
determination of walking home with 
him for a quiet chat. It is no easy 
matter to commence taking even 
the most intimate friend to task 
concerning his habits, demeanour 
and general conduct, but Holyhead 
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was not a man to beat about the 
bush when he knew where the game 
lay ; and lighting a cigar, he plunged 
at once without hesitation i 
medias res, 

‘Gilbert,’ said the peer, emitting 
the smoke from his mouth in short 
sharp pufis, as was his custom when 
peculiarly energetic, ‘they tell me 
you are playing the devil. I’mthe 
oldest friend you have, you know, 
and I don’t care a straw whether I 
offend you or not. You're getting 
into the worst set in London. I 
haven’t seen you at a respectable 
house till to-night for a week. 
You've lost no end of money—more 
than even you can afford—within 
the last few days ; and everybody 
is talking about your altered man- 
ner and strange ways. One by one 
you're losing every friend you ever 
had. You must take a pull, old 
fellow, you must indeed. Hang it! 
You're not a fool, though you're 
behaving like one. You can’t go 
on so.’ 

‘What do you wish me to do? 
said Gilbert, in such a quiet, hope- 
less tone as disappointed his friend 
sadly. Holyhead had almost wished 
he would quarrel with him, pull 
him up for his interference, give 
him an opportunity of saying a 
host of sharp things, and of res- 
cuing his friend, so to speak, with 
the strong hand from himself ; but 
this gentle unquestioning acqui- 
escence disarmed the peer com- 
pletely, upset his whole mode of 
attack, and confused all his opera- 
tions. 

‘Do? repeated he; ‘why, come 
with me to Germany, or Switzer- 
land, or Norway, or anywhere you 
like. Get out of London, and into 
fresh air and a quiet life. Ill go 
with you to-morrow, if you'll only 
say the word, and pitch ever 
engagement [ have to the devil. 
Hang it! old fellow, you're the 
dearest friend I have, or [ wouldn’t 
speak to you as I do.’ 

‘You are a kind, good fellow, 
answered Gilbert, and again the 
utter hopelessness of his tone sank 
into his friend’s heart. ‘ But what 
is the use +—what is the use? He 
repeated the words vacantly, and, 
as it seemed, unconsciously. 
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Holyhead was at a nonplus. 
There was something in all this 
beyond his simple skill to fathom 
or toset right. He stopped beneath 
a gaslight and peered anxiously 
into his companion’s face. There 
was that in it which he could not 
rightly understand. Everybody 
who knew ‘Nobs’ said that his 
heart was inthe right place. Some- 
thing like a tear glistened on his 
shaggy cheek as he grasped his 
friend’s arm once more, and spoke 
in a softened and broken voice. 

‘Gilbert, I never had a brother, 
but I could not have loved fifty 
brothers as well asI do you. There's 
something wrong, very wrong, lL 
can see plainly. Trust me. ‘ell 
me what it is. I don’t care what 
you've done. Tl stand by you 
through thick andthin. Only trust 
me. Only tell me what I can do 
for you,’ 

The other burst out laughing. 
Orme’s temper was so variable now, 
you never knew whether he would 
be grave or gay for five minutes 
together. 

*Yowre quite in the blues to- 
night, Nobs,’ said he, with harsh, 
jeering merriment. ‘What the devil 
should I have to confess worse 
than the rest of us? You don’t 
think I’ve robbed achurch, do you? 
or that if I had, I should be sorry 
for it? Cheer up, old fellow; 
every man for himself, you know. 
When I want you, I'll come to 
you. Don’t be offended ; you mean 
well, I’m sure, but you don’t make 
allowances for a fellow like me—a 
fellow that cares for nobody, and 
has nobody to care for him. It’s a 
jolly life—very. You can’t think 
how happy I am sometimes. Here 
we are at my door. Will you come 
in and drink brandy? or go quietly 
home to bed? You wont? Well, 
then, I must take your allowance 
and my own too. There’s nothing 
like it. “Jl segreto per esser felice,” 
you know.’ And he trolled out the 
famous drinking-song from Lucre- 
tia Borgia in rich, manly tones, 
scarcely yet impaired by his failing 
health. 

Holyhead bade him ‘Good-night,’ 
with a sad, wistful countenance, 
and betook himself to his own 
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bachelor home at a far slower pace 
than ordinary, shaking his head 
moodily at intervals as he strode 
along the streets. The peer was at 
his wits’ end—not a long distance, 
certainly—yet had he never arrived 
so obviously at that terminus be- 
fore. As he drew his latch-key 
from his pocket, he startled the 
policeman on duty by the energy 
with which he gave vent to this 
remarkable expression— 

‘Pounded, by Jupiter! There 
must be a woman at the bottom 
of it!’ 

And Gilbert drank brandy as he 
had threatened ; aye, and a darker 
fluid than brandy, poured drop by 
drop from a phial—a fluid without 
which he could now never know a 
moment’s composure or repose— 
and then he sallied forth again, 
with many a bitter laugh at his own 
weakness, and crossed the Edge- 
ware-road, and flitted to and fro 
about a certain dreary street, as 
they say the miser’s ghost flits 
aimlessly about the spot which 
concealed his buried treasure long 
ago. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A FELLOW FEELING. 


The only person in whom Gilbert 
seemed to confide, or in whose 
society at this period he seemed 
to take the slightest pleasure, was 
his cousin, Lady Gertrude. ‘There 
might have been some secret sym- 
pathy between these two; for 
Gertrude also, with no obvious 
cause for uneasiness, was not 
happy. It may appear strange that 
a young lady possessed of her ad- 
vantages, both of person and posi- 
tion, rejoicing, moreover, in a good 
constitution and a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds, should have a 
care or an annoyance beyond the 
folds of her dress and the cireum- 
ference of her crinoline ; but plea- 
sures and sorrows are pretty 
equally distributed amongst all 
classes in this world of ours, and 
the peer’s daughter is no more free 
from the latter than the peasant 
lass is debarred from the former 
of these necessities of existence. 
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When the princess meets the milk- 
maid in the fairy-tale, and makes 
the latter the confidante of her woes, 
do we not find that her little world 
of hopes, and fears, and jealousies, 
and anxieties, is very like that of 
her low-born companion? Nay, 
that Dolly’s very often is the most 
enviable lot of the two? Though 
she have to rise at daybreak, and 
milk the cows on a misty morning, 
though she break her fast on 
brown bread, and wear a coarse 
but not unbecoming petticoat, she 
enjoys several advantages that are 
not commanded by her noble friend 
in brocade. Dolly can come and 
go unquestioned, if not unnoticed, 
to and from her tryst beneath the 
hawthorn tree. Dolly’s gambols 
at fair and market are, if not un- 
censured, at least unchallenged by 
her gossiping comrades.  Free- 
handed Dolly can box her swain’s 
ears for attempting a kiss, or offer 
her red lips to that smacking salute 
without fear of discovery ; and may 
jig it all Saturday night at a 
merry-making with Hodge if she 
will, and find her freedom un- 


impaired by her activity on Sunday 


morning. But precious Perdita 
must do none of these things, 
Perdita must not go across the 
threshold of the palace unattended. 
Perdita must by no means over- 
heat her pretty self with exercise, 
or wet her tiny feet in the morning 
dew. Above all things, Perdita 
must be careful of every look or 
sign she casts amongst the house- 
hold, more particularly that portion 
of it which wears doublet and 
hose. Perdita may dance a minuet 
with the Grand Falconer, a vener- 
able nobleman, feathered, and 
hooded, and beaked, like one of his 
own hawks; but she must not so 
much as speak to the handsome 
equerries, or look at the roguish 
pages; and as for that beautiful 
young prince to whom she has been 
betrothed unseen, and with whose 
portrait she has fallen in love, 
etiquette forbids poor Perdita to 
mention his name, or inquire about 
his movements, or even to seem 
aware of the happiness for which 
she is destined. Despite of the 
brocade and the confectionery, the 
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gilded chambers and royal coaches, 
the silks and satins, and diamond 
ear-rings and glass slippers, I can- 
not but think that I had rather 
be Dolly the milkmaid, than Per- 
dita the princess. 

Now, although no’young person 
in London succeeded in getting her 
own way more effectually than did 
Lady Gertrude, there was, so to 
speak, a rose-leaf rumpled amongst 
all her mattresses, which for the 
present destroyed her comfort and 
disturbed her repose. * 

It is perhaps ur my reader’s re- 
membrance, that on a certain occa- 
sion during the previous year a 
sufficiently cavalier farewell was 
taken of an old friend in Portland- 
place, bound for a longer voyage 
than is usual with the denizens of 
that locality ; but I cannot expect 
my reader to be intuitively aware 
how that careless greeting after- 
wards rankled in the minds of the 
two individuals concerned. Above 
all, how the lady brooded over it 
month after month with ever in- 
creasing remorse ; how she wouid 
have given anything she possessed 
to recall it; how she had resolved 
to make amends for it, and do 
away with the recollection of it on 
the first opportunity; and how, 
when the opportunity arrived, and 
John Gordon, swarthier, squarer, 
and sterner than ever, made his 
reappearance in Belgrave-square, 
Lady Gertrude, much to her dis- 
may, found the tables completely 
turned, and herself in the unplea- 
sant position of one who was 
virtually asking forgiveness for an 
offence which had either never 
been perceived, or was now com- 
pletely forgotten. I recollect a 
sardonic old trainer at Newmarket 
who, when his wife disputed with 
him, never vouchsafed her a reply, 
not from any amiable motive of 
concession, but with the persuasion 
that such a course of treatment 
was the greatest punishment he 
could inflict. ‘Women,’ said the 
ancient misogynist, with a grin, 
‘women hate a walk over!’ And 
indeed nothing can be so disap- 
pointing to those gentle beings as 
to discover that they have brought 
up all their artillery against an 
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object which melts into air the 
moment they have pointed their 
guns. It must be aggravating to 
find ready submission where one 
has expected resistance ‘ worthy of 
one’s steel,’ stolid indifference where 
one anticipated entreaties and re- 
proaches and complaints, obedi- 
ence to those cruel commands it 
was never one’s veal wish to see 
enforced. I think if I was a woman 
under such circumstances, I should 
sit down and cry. I believe they 
sometimes do. 

John Gerdon, when he returned 
to England, had paid an early visit, 
as in duty bound, to Belgrave- 
square. Even Lady Olivia was 
glad to see his dark, honest face 
again, and greeted him with a cor- 
diality foreign to her customary 
deportment. Gertrude, on the other 
hand, for the first time in her life 
felt troubled and uneasy—whiter 
than was becoming whilst he fol- 
lowed the servant who announced 
him through the ante-room, and 
redder than was convenient when 
she gave him her hand and wel- 
comed him home, There was no 


lingering pressure in his grasp, no 


change of voice, nor colour, nor 
bearing, while he returned her 
greeting ; neither indecision nor un- 
certainty in the bright, inscrutable 
eyes. If ever John Gordon looked 
like a man of iron, it was at that 
moment ; and yet it was a moment 
he had anticipated and dwelt upon 
during many an hour of toil on 
land and wearisome monotony at 
sea. He meant that it should be 
his last look on his imaginary 
Eden, his last gasp of the scented 
air from those gardens which must 
bloom for him no more. 

John was a straightforward and 
determined man. With the fall of 
his worldly prospects, he was con- 
tent to accept its inevitable accom- 
paniment, the destruction of his 
castle in the air, with its moat and 
postern, its pinnacles and battle- 
ments, its bower of beauty and its 
stately keep, even of the tender 
flower that clung about its wall. 
What matter to us the strong 
man’s dreams, all the fairer, per- 
haps, and gentler because of the 
stern moulding of his nature? 
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What matter the future he could 
imagine so vividly with a woman’s 
tenderness and a child’s trust? or 
the abiding affection, deep and 
yure and strong as his own honest 
heart or the iron links that only 
such men can rivet, that only such 
men can break? He had strength 
to sweep them all away, like so 
many fibres of gossamer before the 
cold north wind. He had strength 
to accept his task as it was offered 
him, and to do right for right’s sake. 

So when her aunt departed to 
her own den, as was her custom, 
and left the two young people 
alone in the back drawing-room, 
John took up his hat incontinently 
to go too. Lady Gertrude, quaking 
in her chair for what was to come 
next, did not sufficiently appreciate 
the relief she ought to have de- 
rived from this movement. In 
good truth, her first feeling was 
one of disappointment, succeeded 
by a keen sense of anger and a 
strong inclination to cry. But she 
resolved that she had some repara- 
tion to make for that heartless 
speech over which she had been 
brooding for so many months, She 
clung to the excuse that she was 
herself in the wrong, that he had 
a perfect right to expect some 
amends, some explanation. The 
difficulty was how to set about it. 

*You—you must have found it 
very hot in Australia, was that 
young lady’s insidious method of 
postponing the dreaded moment, 
and commencing the conversation. 

‘Very,’ answered John, absently, 
looking down the while, and think- 
ing what a pretty little foot it was 
that peeped so coyly from beneath 
the folds of that primrose-coloured 
morning dress, 

‘Are you not very glad to come 
home? asked the fair diplomatist ; 
a leading question, you may ob- 
serve, and likely to produce remarks 
of a personal nature. There was 
an unusual softness in Lady Ger- 
trude’s voice, a timidity and hesi- 
tation in her manner that attracted 
John Gordon’s attention to her 
face; the dark eyes shone with a 
mild lustre, and the colour came 
and went under the clear delicate 
skin, 
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‘I went away because I was 
obliged,’ answered he, sturdily ; ‘I 
came back for the same reason. 
We men of business, you know, 
Lady Gertrude, have no such fan- 
cies as likes and dislikes,’ 

She looked hurt and disap- 
pointed ; she paused for a moment, 
and though her voice shook a little 
she tried again— 

‘I thought I should have seen 
you to wish you good-bye. [had no 
idea you would really sail on such 
short notice. Gilbert told us a 
great deal about you in his letters ; 
we were always so glad to hear. 
Mr. Gordon, you must have thought 
me very unkind the last time we 
met; I did not mean to be so. 
Indeed, I am rejoiced to see you 
back again,’ 

There was a moisture in the 
shining eyes as she gave him her 
hand, with a pretty little imploring 
gesture, very winning in one usually 
so haughty and composed, John 
had need of all his resolution, all 
his firmness, not to raise it to his 
lips, to steal his arm round her, and 
take her once for all to his heart. 


But he was determined, uncom- 
promising, and with certain old- 


fashioned ideas of honour and 
probity in his dealings with the 
weaker sex, now very generally ex- 
ploded ; so he held the little hand 
reverently and somewhat sorrow- 
fully in his own, 

‘Believe me, Lady Gertrude, 
said he, ‘I have too few friends to 
lose one by taking offence where it 
is not meant; I am proud to be 
numbered amongst yours. I hope, 
however seldom we may meet in 
future, you will always consider me 
one of the truest and sincerest you 
have.’ 

With that he relinquished the 
hand, not daring to trust himself 
any longer in that too attractive 
society, and abstaining from an- 
other glance at Gertrude’s tearful 
face, hurried out of the room and 
Was gone, 

They seldom met after this. 
John Gordon, putting his shoulder 
practically to the wheel, went less 
and less into society; and Lady 
Gertrude, attending, as is the wont 
of fashionable young ladies, party 
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after party all the week through, 
thought it must be the sameness of 
her amusements that so palled upon 
her fancy, and the intense stupidity 
of her friends that made those 
wearisome festivities so dull. 

Had you hinted to her that it 
was an irritating process, and of a 
saddening tendency, to scan those 
same crowds for one stern dark 
face, night after night in vain, and 
that the failure of the search might 
fairly account for the disgust and 
ennui of the seeker, who would 
have denied the accusation so in- 
dignantly as Lady Gertrude ? 

Perhaps some unacknowledged 
harmony of feeling between the 
two may have made her at this 
epoch extremely tolerant of her 
cousin’s society, extremely forbear- 
ing to his whims; for Gilbert was 
no longer the merry, acceptable 
guest, whose entrance into a room 
was like the taking down of a 
shutter, letting in a flood of en- 
livening light. On the contrary, 
his gloomy though impatient glance 
more resembled some resinous 
torch which casts a lurid glare on 
every surrounding object, now flar- 
ing into fantastic flames, now 
smouldering down to a deep red 
glow, suggestive of burning pain, 
and condensed fury ready at any 
moment to burst forth. 

It soothed him, though, to be 
with Gertrude. All the old cousinly 
confidences began to return. Twice 
or three times a week Gilbert was 
sure to find himself in Belgrave- 
square; and Gertrude, with wo- 
manly tact and tenderness, was 
satisfied to mitigate and distract 
his sorrows without inquiring too 
closely into their origin. She too 
felt she was doing good,—the only 
balm for a wounded spirit, the only 
possible chance by which those 
who are injured in their tenderest 
affections can hope to divert their 
minds from their own selfish griefs, 
—selfish, indeed, and morbid, and 
imaginary, yet none the less pain- 
ful for that. These fancied woes 
are sometimes harder to bear than 
the real tangible trials of life. It 
is only the old and worn-out- 
those who have outlived their 
hopes and fears—who are capable 
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of analysing the sensations of the 
heart, long since dead within their 
breasts, Will they not agree with 
me, that most of the pleasures and 
the pains of that life which once 
seemed to them so important were 
purely and essentially imaginary ? 
VYhy did your tears flow fresh 
and fast ina foreign clime, when 
they sent you a withered flower 
that had bloomed on your mother’s 
grave! Why did your heart leap 
and thrill for joy when you read 
that the brother whom you have 
not seen since he left school, whom 
you would not know if you met 
him to-morrow a grown man, big 
and bearded, and bronzed by an 
Indian sun, had won the Victoria 
Cross with which our Queen re- 
wards the bravest of the brave? 
Was it a corporeal and substantial 
annoyance that spoiled your dinner 
and kept you awake half the night 
because you were told Mrs. Ver- 
juice had declared your wit to be 
buffoonery, and your genius an im- 
osition, and your character a hum- 
ee t—or can you account upon 
any rational and material principles 
for the delight which you ex- 
perienced when Fanny gave you a 
flower out of her bouquet at supper, 
and vowed you were the best 
waltzer in the room? You never 
entertained serious designs upon 
that affable young lady ; soft as you 
were, you were never soft envugh 
to be taken in by flirting Fanny’s 
Ways, and yet you were more 
pleased with the compliment and 
the rosebud than if any one had 
given you a hundred pounds. Yes, 
we may soon lose ourselves in the 
definitions of the Real and the Ideal 
—where does the one end and the 
other begin? Hunger and thirst 
and fatigue are scarcely more phy- 
sical sensations than love and hate 
and fear. A knock on the head 
does not stun you more effectually 
than the tidings of a great sorrow. 
Anxiety, disappointment, and 
wounded affection will deface the 
physical man far more than fevers 
and such bodily ailments; the 
frame that hardship and climate 
have not wasted, will droop and 
dwindle under the gnawing influ- 
ence of discontent ; and even on the 
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outward brow care ploughs her 
furrows deeper far than pain. 

Lady Gertrude’s bright eyes and 
buoyant step were losing day by 
day something of brilliancy and 
vigour, whilst her cousin looked 
ten years older than he had looked 
a twelvemonth ago. People said it 
was all owing to that odious Aus- 
tralian climate. 

But whatever might have been 
the power of Fancy in poisoning 
the happiness of the denizens of 
selgrave-square, those of Verbena 
Villa had to contend with a real 
and actual foe, whose advances 
would admit of no compromise and 
no half measures. Despite of the 
Alderman’s wilful blindness, de- 
spite of Bella’s schemes of retrench- 
ment, despite even of John Gordon’s 
honest intelligence and unceasing 
exertions, the crash had come at 
last. With the rest of the Alder- 
man’s personalty Verbena Villa 
must go to the hammer; and to the 
hammer accordingly went ‘that 
desirable residence,’ with its furni- 
ture and fixtures, its grand piano- 
forte, its double coach-house, and 


all its appurtenances and belong- 


ings. 

{t was a sad break-up and blow 
to the old alderman, but Bella bore 
it bravely as a heroine, and busied 
herself in making the lodgings to 
which they removed at Brighton 
as comfortable as_ circumstances 
would permit. She redoubled her 
care and tenderness to her father ; 
she encouraged him to talk to her 
of his ventures and his losses with 
the tact and perception of true 
affection. She saw that this was 
the only method by which she 
could prevent him from continually 
brooding over his misfortunes. A 
sudden fall in the funds consequent 
upon a panic had completed that 
ruin of which the American and 
Australian losses had been the 
forerunners; and although John 
Gordon, whose own speculations 
were conducted with more fore- 
sight than those of his elder part- 
ner, remained an _ independent 
though an impoverished man, the 
alderman was obliged to make over 
his whole personal property to 
liquidate his liabilities, and take 
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refuge from absolute starvation in 
a small settlement which had been 
provided long ago for his only 
daughter. 

It was sad to see the hospitable 
villa dismantled and put up for 
sale; irritating to behold carpets 
hanging out at window, and mir- 
rors with great spots of whitewash 
in their centres, and dirty men 
walking about, examining, ap- 
praising, and making themselves 
completely at home. It was aggra- 
vating to see the hospitable owner’s 
choice wines offered for sale and 
bought up, though at inordinate 
prices, by Sterling Brothers, who 
never gave dinner parties, and old 
Plumber, who drank nothing but 
weak brandy-and-water. Above 
all, it was conducive to wrath and 
suggestive of profane swearing to 
watch heavy osts trampling the 
borders of Bella’s neat flower-gar- 
den, and grimy hands pulling the 
wire fencing about to test its sub- 
stance before bidding for it at so 
much per foot. To one spectator 
who had arrived early and on 
horseback these offences against 
good manners appeared particularly 
displeasing. Several lots were, 
however, knocked down to this 
energetic cavalier, The portrait of 
the late Mrs. Jones, which excited 
but little competition, was pur- 
chased by him for a sum by no 
means complimentary to the artist 
who painted that work or the 
charms of the lady it represented ; 
but on the other hand, a cottage 
pianoforte which stood in the 
boudoir fell to him after a brisk 
contest at the somewhat unreason- 
able price of fifty-five guineas, It 
soon became apparent, however, 
that this purchaser was determined 
to possess himself of any article for 
which he had once made an offer, 
and this fact ascertained, he was 
permitted to secure sundry trifles 
at not much more than twice their 
real value. The only exception to 
this forbearance was in the case of 
the parrot, for which desirable bird 
an old lady from St. John’s Wood 
betrayed so morbid a longing as 
nothing but her antagonist’s com- 
plete indifference to price was able 
to overcome, When the cage and 
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its living contents were eventually 
knocked down to his lordship for 
seventeen guineas, the disappointed 
one suffered herself to be led away 
in a flood of tears. 

An unusual spectacle might have 
been, and indeed was remarked in 
the vicinity of the Regent’s-park, 
after the sale was concluded. Judg- 
ing from their gestures, it afforded 
intense gratification to that obser- 
vant class the London urchins, and 
consisted, indeed, of a mounted 
gallant proceeding at a hand-gallop 
in the direction of Baker-street, 
with a huge gilt cage containing a 
grey parrot swinging on his arm. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FEVER SLEEP. 


It was about this time I returned 
to London. I had not been twenty- 
four hours in town before I sought 
tidings of my boy. I shall not 
soon forget the dismay with which 
I received intelligence that he was 
lying dangerously ill of a brain 


fever. I did not think any earthly 
communication could have made 
me so sick at heart again. Years 
ago, when every sunrise brought 
its fresh, glad hopes, and every 
night its holy, trustful calm, when 
the golden-green was still on the 
summer leaves, and ere the fra- 
grance and the bloom had de- 
parted for ever from the flower, 
the sting of disappointment was in 
roportion to the exulting thrill of 
1ope. It was but fair then that a 
great sorrow should prostrate us in 
the dust, as a great joy lifted us 
high above the clouds into the 
dazzling heaven. But now, when 
we have retired from the contest, 
when we have heart no more to 
don our mail and plate and leap 
into the saddle at the first trumpet- 
sound—when that last wound that 
sent us reeling out of the press 
a maimed disabled man for ever- 
more, reminds us as it re-opens and 
bleeds afresh, how we are crushed 
and useless henceforth, we feel that 
we ought at least to have earned im- 
munity from further pain—that if 
we rode into the mélée again, we 
Z 
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should find the knights of to-day 
do not strike so hard, or push so 
fiercely as those grim champions 
with whom we held our own long 
ago; that even if the angry steel 
were to penetrate our defences, it 
would not bite so deep, nor leave 
so keen a smart as heretofore ; nay, 
that if we have gained nothing else 
in our defeat, it has at least made 
it impossible that we should ever 
feel so bruised and sore again. 

I did not think, I say, that any 
earthly tidings could have affected 
me as did this intelligence of Gil- 
bert’s dangerous illness. From his 
friends I learned out with difficulty 
the apparent cause of his malady. 

Continual dissipation, obviously 
without the slightest enjoyment, 
violent exercise, taken with the 
sole object of exhausting the frame 
to the utmost, deep drinking at all 
hours, alone or in company, equally 
divested of all ideas of merriment 
and good fellowship, with the fre- 
quent use of laudanum to steady 
the shaking hand and close the 
sleepless eye, would have shattered 
a stronger frame and broken a 
healthier constitution than was 
ever possessed by any of the Ormes ; 
and I think a description of one of 
Gilbert’s days, as I gathered it in 
conversation with Holyhead and 
others of his intimate friends, 
would at once account for the state 
in which I found him on my arrival 
in London. He was an early riser, 
they said, though at this time, as 
long as he could persuade any one 
to sit up with him, nothing would 
induce him to go to bed, and was 
riding or walking at a rapid pace 
about the parks long ere any of his 
companions were astir. From his 
morning excursions he would come 
in heated and excited, to write a 
few necessary letters, and smoke, 
generally without touching food. 
‘Towards the middle of the day he 
would have recourse to stimulants, 
and then play tennis, rackets, fence, 
or otherwise employ himself, for 
hours, in violent exertion, always 
with the same wild, restless man- 
ner which was becoming habitual 
to him. Later in the day he would 
be again on horseback, sometimes 
joining his friends in the Park, but 
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oftener riding moody and solitary 
round the outskirts of London. 
Afterwards dinners, to which the 
most reckless and good-for-nothing 
of his associates were invited, were 
succeeded by frantic orgies, in 
which noise, and ribaldry, and ex- 
cess reigned paramount. Perhaps 
he alone who was their chief pro- 
moter resisted the degrading ten- 
dency of these réunions, Certainly 
for him the cup never held a 
Lethean draught; and he would 
on occasion rise from a table at 
which all the others were more or 
less intoxicated, and go into society 
with a steady step and reserved, 
unfaltering eye. More often nights 
of deep play succeeded these even- 
ings of debauchery ; and continued 
losses, of which he seemed utterly 
careless, were already making rapid 
inroads on the fine fortune of the 
heir of West-Acres. But one re- 
deeming point, and one only, was 
remarkable in these unbridled ex- 
cesses. The other sex were rigidly 
excluded. Even in good society, 
Gilbert at this period avoided as 
much as possible the fairer portion 
of the assemblage, wincing, as it 
seemed, from some painful associa- 
tion connected with those that 
were softest, and brightest, and 
most loveable. But he shuddered 
at the bare mention of a woman’s 
actual degradation; and though 
Clitus had been sure of a welcome 
to the feast for the very extrava- 
gance of his potations, Phryne 
must have unveiled her ivory 
charms elsewhere. 

Soon, when Orme’s name was 
mentioned, people began to nod, 
and whisper, and shrug their shoul- 
ders. Although guiltless of being 
drunk with wine, the vacant stare 
betrayed at times that he was 
stupified with laudanum. His ab- 
sent, restless manners, his unusual 
hours, and strange, variable con- 
duct, now moody and morose, and 
anon breaking forth into frantic 
bursts of gaiety, denoted a state of 
mind little removed from insanity, 
and ere long it began to be hinted 
that Orme was mad. ‘ Very queer, 
veople said, touching their fore- 
neads, and smiling quietly, as 
though there were something irre- 
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sistibly ludicrous in the subversion 
of a human intellect. ‘Gets it from 
his father. Was in confinement 
months before he died. Take five 
to two this one is shut up in a 
fortnight.’ Holyhead used to get 
very angry, but he, too, could not 
help feeling alarmed about his 
friend. At last the blow fell—the 
blow that everybody but the sufferer 
had been daily expecting. At a 
large dinner party of boon compa- 
nions, Gilbert was attacked by 
brain-fever, and carried from the 
table in an access of delirium, 

The world, as we know, in- 
variably adopts the least charitable 
conclusion. Years before it had 
voted the father mad, because he 
dropped out of its circle, and shut 
himself up in a country-house ; 
now it was quite willing to be 
satisfied without inquiry of the in- 
sanity of the son. There is some- 


thing to me inexpressibly painful 
in the levity with which this dis- 
pensation of Providence, and that 
other awful judgment, suicide, are 
discussed amongst mankind. Who 
can calculate the horrors that haunt 
the wavering mind, the doubts and 


fancies that distract the quivering 
nerves, ere the twilight closes in 
utter darkness, and the morbid, 
imaginative temperament settles 
into confirmed madness? Who can 
tell the agony that must, be en- 
dured, the bitter consciousness of 
complete desolation, the despairing 
glances here and there for a gleam 
of hope or a chance of escape, be- 
fore the sufferer takes his fatal 
plunge, in the conviction that any 
lot must be preferable to that which 
he can endure no longer? And yet 
while men pity the loss of worldly 
fortune, or the maiming of a limb, 
or the failure of a cherished scheme, 
they can deem the maniac an 
object rather of contempt than 
commiseration, and aan them- 
selves with the suggestion of ‘ tem- 
porary insanity’ as a cloak for the 
sufferings and the despair of the 
suicide, And oh! to think that a 
grain of timely aid, that a single 
loving word, might have saved both 
one and the other. Truly there is 
many a man who walks about erect 
with no mark of Cain upon his 
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forehead, against whom, as ear- 
nestly as against the first murderer, 
‘the voice of a brother’s blood 
crieth from the ground.’ 

Gilbert lay prostrate and insen- 
sible in his luxurious apartments, 
so out of keeping with thoughts 
of death or sickness. Indeed he 
had no lack of friends now at 
his need, Many a smart carriage 
stopped at the door, many a dandy 
associate hoped good humouredly 
that ‘Gilbert would pull through 
after all ; many a soft voice lispe 
its tender inquiries after Mr. Orme. 
Though they forgot him five 
minutes afterwards, yet for the 
moment they were really interested 
in his welfare. He who expects 
more from his friends, is likely to 
be disappointed. Better than this, 
Lady Gertrude, giving up all en- 
gagements and amusements, brav- 
ing, moreover, the remarks and 
inuendoes of her acquaintances, de- 
voted herself unremittingly to the 
sick chamber. Coming early and 
staying late, she missed no oppor- 
tunity of being useful to the 
sufferer, while the subdued energy 
and quiet force of her character 
made her an invaluable nurse. 
Holyhead also took his share of 
attendance on his friend, and John 
Gordon, though he did not press 
his assistance when he found it was 
not required, made it understood 
that he was always ready if wanted. 
I, too, petitioned earnestly to take 
my turn with the others. ‘They had 
not the cruelty to refuse me, There 
were but few left on earth to whom 
my heart still clung. I felt kindly 
and charitably towards my fellow- 
creatures, as who does not that 
has known great sorrow? But there 
were scarcely one or two whose 
voices could still gladden me ever 
such a little, and one of those 
voices was my boy’s. If it should 
be mute for ever? Woe is me! the 
last green leaf of all must wither 
from the branch. 

It was sad to hear it now; sad 
to endeavour to hush it in the loud 
ravings of delirium; sadder still 
to mark the low hoarse whisper 
that tells so piteously of physical 
exhaustion. And it was sad, too, 
to see the gaunt, wasted frame, at 
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which fever had been draining like 
a vampire for hours; the thin, 
shadowy hands, once so capable 
and strong, the hands that could 
wield the heaviest club, and stop 
the swiftest ball, and hold the 
hardest pulling horse, alas! feeble 
as an infant’s now ; the wan, sunken 
features, so sharp, yet so beautiful 
still ; above all, those deep, cavern- 
ous eyes, that rolled and shone 
with the lurid light of madness, 
and seemed to glare upon athousand 
things at once; how deep and 
bright and awfully beautiful they 
were, as he lay there in the calm 
summer afternoons, and told of 
his spirit’s wanderings with a power 
and eloquence that his weakness 
seemed to borrow from disease. 
How the glorious and the grotesque 
mingled themselves in his ravings, 
as the fever wings bore him away 
over land and sea to the strange 
realms of fancy, which none have 
visited without a vague conscious- 
ness that in some stage of 
existence they have been there 
before. How the beautiful fictions 
of antiquity, the gods and god- 
desses and nymphs of heathen 
mythology, were encircled and con- 
fused with fairies, and kelpies, and 
pixies, and all the store of Gothic 
superstitions of which I should 
have thought he could scarcely 
have heard. What torrents of long- 
neglected lore would burst forth, 
wherein I recognised, how pain- 
fully, the aptitude of the willing 
pupil whom I had cherished from 
a child. How link after link of 
the mind’s mysterious chain led 
him on as the thread guided the 
hero through the labyrinth of old 
into that other world of which, in 
our ignorance, we know nothing, 
save that it is populous, and un- 
fathomable, and illimitable. One 
hot afternoon I was left alone with 
the patient; a faint breeze laden 
with perfume from the mignionette 
in the open windows stole into 
the chamber, and the distant roll 
of carriages in the streets smote 
monotonously on my ear. He had 
been quiet for some hours, and I 
began to hope that the sleep to 
which we all looked as the last 
chance of his recovery had come 
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at last. I did not dare to move, 
lest I should disturb his repose ; 
and as his face was turned to the 
wall, I could not ascertain whether 
he was really asleep or not. Worn 
out with anxiety and fatigue, I was 
getting drowsy myself, when a 
sudden movement in the bed made 
me turn round with a start, to 
watch my charge. He was sitting 
upright, his hands clasped, and his 
eyes fixed on vacancy with that 
expression which the fever nurse 
knows so well. 

‘How cold it is! how cold! he 
muttered, with a shiver that made 
my own flesh creep. ‘The blood 
was up to my knees, but I have 
forded the river at last ; forded the 
river and crossed the moor, though 
the whins pricked me to the bare 
bone. Ah, True Thomas! there 
was no fairy queen to lead me. 
Alone, all alone! Ah! better so; 
my foot will be the steadier on the 
bridge. How narrow it is! and 


must I cross that hissing bar of 
iron? cross it barefoot, too? Have 
T never done a good turn in my 
life? I who never harmed a human 
being wilfully. And they all for- 


sake me now. Curs and cowards! 
I would not take a hand of yours 
to save me from the eternal flames 
boiling and wreathing down below 
there, a thousand fathoms deep. I 
might have had a Friend who would 
not have failed me at the last! Too 
late now, too late ; they are reading 
the Great Book with its flashing 
pages far away yonder on the golden 
sands that I shall never reach, and 
the grave white Angel shuts it up 
and shakes his head. I fear not, I 
care not. In the face of earth and 
heaven, all alone, I can cross it all 
alone. Here goes! Hurrah! I 
shall reach it yet! Ada! will you 
not come with me? Ada! my own, 
my beautiful, my best beloved ; it 
is not heaven if you are left. See! 
I turn back for you. Look at me; 
only one look. You used not to be 
so unkind! Speak to me, dear one. 
It is her voice; she is mine still, 
mine for ever. I am saved now, 
saved and happy; so happy ; nothing 
can hurt me now.’ 

The last words came very weak, 
and in broken inarticulate syllables ; 
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and they were still dying on his 
lips as he sank back apparently 
insensible, 

Much alarmed, I summoned his 
servant, to despatch him at once 
for the doctor. In my pre-occupa- 
tion I had not remarked a feeble 
ring at the door-bell, and a 
whispered conference with that 
domestic in the passage. The man, 
I observed, was white and trem- 
bling, even before I told him what 
was the matter. 

‘Speak to the lady, sir,’ he said, 
‘for the love of heaven. The 
nurse is up already, she can stay 
with master, whilst I run for the 
doctor. I shan’t be five minutes,’ 

And so, without further explana- 
tion, he pointed to the door of a 
dining-room on the ground floor, 
and was gone. 

Leaving Gilbert in a kind of 
stupor under the nurse’s charge, 
and promising myself not to be 
away more than a few minutes, I 
entered the room indicated, and 
there found a lady seated near the 
window, in a state of the deepest 
distress and agitation. As she 


strove to rise, and sank back help- 
less in her chair, and strove to 
speak, but only gasped inarticu- 
lately with white lips and vacant 


eyes, [ had some difficulty in 
recognising the face I had known 
and loved from a child, the once 
blooming and beautiful Ada Lati- 
mer. Yes, I had loved that face 
for years, partly for its own sweet 
sake, more for its resemblance to 
one I shall never see again on earth, 
perhaps, God help me, that I shall 
not be permitted to meet in heaven. 
Strange that she should remind me 
of the lost one more than ever now! 
Poor Ada! she could not speak, 
but she grasped my hand, and 
looked in my face with an eager, 
wistful expression, that made my 
heart bleed. I know not what [ 
said. I scarcely knew why she was 
there. I made her understand that 
at least a/Z was not yet over ; that 
the chamber of wasting and dange- 
rous sickness above was not yet 
the chamber of death, She leaned 
her head upon her hands, and burst 
into a passion of weeping that 
seemed to do her good. After a 
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while she looked up and smiled, 
such a piteous sad smile! as she 
pressed my hand once more. 

‘Thank God,’ she said ; ‘I feared 
the worst, or I should hardly have 
been here. And yet, she added 
abstractedly, and as if unconscious 
of my presence, ‘I could not let 
him die all uncared for and alone. 
I who have been so cruel to him, 
so brutal, so ungrateful. I who 
have been his bane, his blight, his 
curse, Whom he chose from a 
thousand fairer, and better, and 
nobler than I am; and who gave 
him up at the first cold breath. 
And yet, what could I do? what 
ought I to have done? God help 
me! what shall I do now? 

Again she bowed her head upon 
her hands ; and after a short inter- 
val looked up more soothed and 
more composed. 

‘T was far away in the country,’ 
she said, meeting my eye quite 
frankly and openly, but not without 
a faint blush on her gentle brow ; 
‘and I saw in the papers that Mr. 
Orme was dangerously ill. I came 
up immediately ; I knew where he 
lived ; do not ask me how or why ; 
and—and—they had pity on my 
misery and let me into the house. 
Tell me the truth; is he better? 
Do not be afraid. For the love of 
God tell me true; is there any 
hope? 

Any hope! What a despairing 
question. How often asked with 
blanched faces and wild os 
eyes, when the silver cord is fraye 
to the last fibre. How difficult to 
answer. How sad for the grave, 
kind doctor, on whose words the 
poor inquirer hangs as if he had 
the dispensation of life and death. 
How hard to tell the truth. How 
cruel to raise hopes that shall crush 
the heart they shelter in their ruins, 
Any hope! I could not tell Ada 
there was none. I said— 

‘He still lives; a change has 
come on within the last half-hour. 


‘It may be for the better.’ 


Oh the bright gleam that swept 
over her face for an instant like a 
glory, as she raised her thankful 
eyes to heaven. A moment after- 
wards they filled with tears as she 
took my hand in both of hers, and 
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urged me in imploring accents to 
instal her as his nurse. 

‘I will be so quiet, she said, ‘so 
careful. He will never know it. 
Directly he is out of danger I will 
go away. Oh, do let me. I entreat 
you. I will doeverything on earth 
they tell me.’ 

I urged on her the necessity of 
keeping him quiet, the danger of 
the slightest agitation, and the 
general impossibility of such a 
proceeding. Also, as I was myself 
getting anxious about his state, I 
begged her to remain where she 
was for a few minutes, whilst I 
wentup stairs to gather fresh tidings. 
She sat down, and waited patiently 
till I came back. 

The crisis had indeed passed, and 
he was asleep. That sleep which 
the doctor said would save him if 
it came within a certain period. 
He was breathing heavily, and, 
best sign of all, a beaded moisture 
was standing on his wan forehead. 
The good nurse pointed to him 
with a satisfied look— 

‘No need of the doctor now,’ she 
whispered, ‘and he can’t be here 
for an hour yet, anyways. It’s 
this blessed sleep as has saved him. 
Praised be the Lord ! 

So it was. A load seemed taken 
from my heart, and though I could 
scarce tell why, I felt that he was 
rescued. I flew down-stairs to Mrs, 
Latimer, and told her of the change 
that had taken place. It was not 
then, it was not till long afterwards, 
when I had leisure to think over 
the events of that anxious time, 
I became aware that his delirium 
was at its crisis precisely when she 
caine into the house. I believe in 
my own mind that his senses, pre- 
ternaturally sharpened, caught the 
tones of her low whisper in the 
hall. I believe that even on the 
confines of life and death his spirit 
turned back, true and unchanged, 
to the sound of the dear voice. 
I believe that even at the supreme 
moment Aer image filled the fever- 
maddened brain, and her influence 
soothed down the paroxysm and 
hushed it off to the slumber which 
saved his life. 

Poor Ada! She bowed her head 
down till her cold forehead touched 
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my hands, as she clasped them fer- 
vently in both her own. Then she 
looked up so beseechingly, so tear- 
fully. 

‘May I not see him? she said. 
‘Only for one instant—only one 
look, and never, never again,’ she 
added, with a mournful earnestness 
that I was not meant to hear. 

He must have had a harder heart 
than mine who could have re- 
sisted those pleading eyes. I took 
her hand and led her to the 
door of Gilbert’s chamber, entering 
softly on tiptoe and with bated 
breath lest we should wake the 
patient. He was lying perfectly 
relaxed and helpless, sunk in that 
profound sleep which is only pro- 
duced by utter debility. I drew 
the nurse to the window, for I 
thought indeed no mortal eye 
should look on that loving woman 
in her great agony. Have | lived, 
like many another, to forego the 
dearest hopes I cherished here 
on earth, and shall I not feel 
for those from whom the daylight 
hath departed for evermore—for 
whom henceforth the rush of 
streams and the song of birds and 
the laughter of children is no 
longer a carol from the heavens, 
but a requiem for the dead? 1 
could not succour nor comfort her. 
I heard the stifled sob, the low 
moan painfully repressed, and | 
held my breath and turned my 
eyes doggedly away. 

The rustle of her dress made me 
look up once more. She was 
leaving the room without a thought 
of any one in it but him to whom 
she had bid her silent farewell. 
At the door she turned, and, stoop- 
ing down, pressed her lips against 
the threshold, and so with that last 
kiss of humble, hopeless homage, 
dropped her veil and walked soberly 
and sadly away. My poor Ada! 
that proud but loving heart must 
have been nearly breaking then. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A COLD DINNER. 


Mr. Gordon is making his way in 
a Hansom cab through the many 
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difficulties and impediments that 
infest the journey from any part of 
the metropolis to London-bridge 
station. Enterprising cabmen have 
indeed discovered, so to speak, a 
North-west passage on the Surrey 
side, which, while they make their 
charge for a considerable détour, 
they affirm to be the more expe- 
ditious, although the longer route. 
But impatient travellers, doubtful 
of ‘catching the train,’ will agree 
with me that the narrow and 
winding streets of this insidious 
approach are almost as unfavour- 
to punctuality as the constant 
stoppages of the more direct 
thoroughfare. Be this as it may, 
John Gordon’s brows are sterner 
and his manner more uncompro- 
mising than usual as he directs his 
driver to make all the haste he can 
to save the five o’clock train. 

A decided man in a state of in- 
decision is always an amusing sight, 
He invariably assumes for the occa- 
sion an air of preternatural deter- 
mination, as though to mask with 
extra resolution of front the waver- 
ing of his main body, and so to 
bully himself and others into the 
belief that he is not to be induced 
to depart one inch from his usual 
course. All the time he is con- 
scious of feeling painfully ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Gordon is at this junc- 
ture suffering acutely from the 
sensations I have described. The 
cabman who drives him thinks he 
never met ‘a gent’ with whom he 
would be so unwilling to adopt his 
favourite plan of ‘trying it on; in 
other words, who would be so un- 
likely to submit to imposition. If 
the cabman only knew, he might 
to-day for the only day in the year 
grossly overcharge him with im- 
a. John is not habitually the 
east of a sophist, but he is trying 
even now to persuade himself that 
it is his duty to run down to 
Brighton and see Gilbert, that he 
has no other object in view than a 
visit to his old friend, and that he 
does not care the least whether or 
not he is late for the train; all 
which are egregious fallacies, and 
the man within the man knows them 
to be such. 

He is not late for the train, how- 
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ever, and during the fifty minutes 
that he is whirling along at the 
rate of a mile for every minute, we 
may take a peep at the family 
party to which he is about to pay 
his hurried visit. Perhaps we shall 
not be altogether persuaded of his 
assumed carelessness as to whether 
he goes or stays. 

Extended on a sofa in a bay- 
window jutting into the street, 
commanding a view of ‘down 
channel’ and the ominous clouds 
that always gather towards evening 
over Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight, lies Gilbert Orme, wan, 
weakened, and attenuated, yet 
drinking in with every breath new 
life from the reviving westerly 
breeze. His attitude and appear- 
ance are of themselves sufficiently 
picturesque to attract the notice of 
the passers-by without the aid of 
Lady Gertrude’s graceful form, 
who is bending over his couch and 
ministering to him as only women 
can minister to the wants of an 
invalid. At Brighton our English 
reserve unaccountably merges into 
the opposite extreme. The houses 
are so constructed that the denizens 
of the ground floors live to all in- 
tents and purposes in the street, 
and we are satisfied, as the most 
southern of foreigners could be, 
with the publicity. So everybody 
that passes can see the cousins ; 
and for seclusion, they might as 
well be in Pall-Mall. 

Gertrude has been reading to 
him. One of his favourite books 
now—speculative, melancholy, and 
mysterious; such a book as you 
would choose to read in the grey 
autumn afternoon, when the wind 
is roving in gusts and the dry 
leaves are pattering down by scores 
and whirling about on the russet 
earth. It has lost nothing of its 
melancholy or its interest in the 
tones of that full young voice, and 
the reader’s lips have not forborne 
to quiver ever and anon, as though 
the words she uttered stirred some 
deep chord of feeling at her heart. 
She has shut it now and is looking 
wistfully at Gilbert, who tosses 
wearily upon his sofa. 

‘It is a fallacy,’ she says, ‘ Gil- 
bert, from beginning to end, and 
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yet the writer knows human nature 
so well that he attacks us in our 
weakest place, and makes us for 
the moment agree with him and 
believe in his philosophy.’ 

‘A fallacy!’ he replies, with a 
harsh weak laugh; ‘so is every- 
thing. Show me a code that people 
abide by—a faith that they do not 
virtually deny every day—and then 
you may call this a fallacy more 
than the rest. This man only dves 
not pretend to ignore what we 
really are. He argues from our 
conscious weakness and our con- 
tinual aspirations after strength 
that we are in a state of transition. 
He says very justly that suffering 
is the normal condition of helpless- 
ness, and that we are not compelled 
to accept that condition. I believe 
him. I believe our fate is in our 
own hands.’ 

‘Oh! Gilbert, she remonstrates, 
‘have you ever been really un- 
happy? Have you ever felt that 
everything on earth had deserted 
you—that there was nothing left 
to cling to, and you were far too 
weak to stand alone? Then you 
must have been convinced that 


man, without some extraneous aid, 
is utterly and essentially helpless.’ 

He smiles bitterly at the first 
part of her sentence; but as she 
proceeds he seems to analyse his 
past feelings and weigh their testi- 
mony for and against her in- 


ference. It is in the hard tone of 
one who reasons not entirely with 
his convictions that he replies, 

‘If you ask me, have 1 ever felt 
utierly helpless and undone, I 
answer, Yes. If you ask whether 
Llooked about in vain for a remedy 
and a palliative, I answer, No. 
This man is right. I have felt it a 
thousand times, The remedy is in 
my own hands. The palliative is to 
dwell continually on that remedy. 
What does he say? “ Endurance is 
indisputably the highest form of 
bravery, yet doth the slave endure 
his chain for lack of courage to 
throw it off. All depends upon the 
motive.” Hisinference is obvious. 
But Ishould not talk these matters 
over with you, dear Gertrude, who 
have never known sorrow. God 
forbid you should ever think as I 
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do. Thank you for reading to me, 
and there’s an end.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ she replies, with grave, 
earnest tones. ‘I understand you 
better than you think. I too have 
known sorrow, deep and engross- 
ing, and very hard to bear. Do not 
inquire how. I asked for strength 
and courage to endure it, Gilbert, 
I did indeed ; and you don’t know 
how much easier it became after 
that. This book may be very clever 
and logical and profound, but there 
is something in mankind more 
convincing than reason, and not a 
sentence of it speaks to the heart 
like that invitation in another book 
to the weary and heavy-laden that 
they may have rest. Dear Gilbert, 
you have been very near death 
within the last few weeks. Think 
what would have become of you 
then!’ 

Why was his defiant spirit so 
easily roused to arms now? That 
last remark hardened him directly. 

‘I must have taken my chance,’ 
he said, with another jarring laugh. 
‘We shall never think alike on 
these matters. Don’t let us talk of 
them any more. I’m tired now.’ 

John Gordon, arriving with his 
humble valise in a Brighton fly, 
could not but see the cousins as he 
descended at the door of the man- 
sion they inhabited. ‘They look 
very like lovers, thought John, with 
a tightening about that manly chest 
of his. ‘I suppose it’s all settled 
by this time. From my soul I 
hope she'll be happy.’ And so Mr. 
Gordon composed his features and 
smoothed down his crisp black 
curls as the servant announced him ; 
and Gilbert greeted him with 
almost boisterous cordiality, the 
while Gertrude gave him a very 
cold, impassive hand, and never 
lifted her eyes to his face. You 
see, this was what he had been 
working double-tides for to ensure 
a few hours’ holiday—this was a 
judicious soother and consolatory 
sedative after the agitation of the 
journey down, none the less fervent 
that the strong man kept it so 
sternly repressed. ‘This was an- 
other of the moments he had been 
looking forward to—though he 
would not confess it, of course—for 
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a week—a month—never mind how 
long 

_ Lhave the pleasure of being ac- 
quainted with a very jovial old 
gentleman who was young in the 
days of veal winters and long 
coaches, and who travelled outside 
the mail from London to Edinburgh 
in a bitter frost for the mere grati- 
fication of spending half-an-hour 
in the society of a damsel to whom 
he believed himself devoted. He 
had not seen her for several months, 
and had put himself to much 
trouble and inconvenience, besides 
the rotatory and_ refrigerating 
penance of the North Mail, to pro- 
cure this interview, hoping, not 
without reason, that it might bean 
agreeable surprise. How do you 
think she received him? ‘The 
young lady was en papillote, a guise 
now fortunately exploded, and any- 
thing but becoming to the human 
face. ‘It’s you, is it? she said, in 
tones far more suggestive of sur- 
prise than satisfaction. ‘Dear me! 
how tiresome! I wish I'd known 
in time to have taken my hair out 
of curl-papers.’ 

The thaw had commenced when 
my friend went back, he travelled, 
moreover, tside, and in company 
with two stout ladies and a rich 
banker. He always affirmed, how- 
ever, that he felt the cold far more 
hiting on this second journey than 
the first, 

John Gordon’s inward tempera- 
ture, as we know, does not affect 
his outward demeanour. He pro- 
ceeds to dress for dinner, calmly 
and methodically, as we all do, 
whatever may be our hidden state 
of suffering or suspense. Do you 
think Hero forgot to ‘do up her 
back hair’ before she ran down,to 
the beach to mect Leander’s body 
tossed on the mocking wave? Do 
you suppose Curtius had a speck 
on his flashing mail, or a buckle of 
his accoutrements awry, when he 
rode so straight at that last ‘yawner’ 
which was to close over him for 
ever! Even the ‘Great Montrose’ 
went to his execution attired like 
a bridegroom; and Mary Stuart 
laid her head upon the block in the 
dress that best became that dange- 
rous beauty which sorrow and impri- 
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sonment had not faded, which sur- 
vived the loss of throne and friends 
and freedom—broken faith, broken 
fortunes, and a broken heart. 

The dinner passed off slowly and 
formally enough. Lady Olivia, 
who presided, and who had been 
with difficulty persuaded by Lady 
Gertrude to take charge of her 
son’s convalescence —the only 
method by which the latter could 
ensure having Gilbert under her 
own eye—was not at any time a 
lively acquisition to a small party. 
Moreover, she was annoyed at her 
enforced absence from London, and 
made no secret of her cordial hatred 
for Brighton. Bella Jones, the only 
guest besides John, seemed absent 
and out of sorts, which was not to 
be wondered at, considering all 
things. She and her father were 
living for economy in a small cot- 
tage outside the town, and the 
alderman’s health was failing day 
by day. Poor Bella nursed him 
with unremitting assiduity ; but it 
was weary work for the young girl, 
with no companions of her own 
age, and nothing to occupy her but 
the variable temper and peevish 
fancies of an invalid. The kind 
old alderman was sadly broke now. 
His mind appeared to be somewhat 
enfeebled as well as his body ; and 
though he loved hisdaughter dearly, 
he worried her without ceasing 
from morning till night. 

Even John Gordon’s presence did 
not seem to brighten her up as it 
used to do. Kind Lady Gertrude 
had persuaded her aunt to ask 
Bella to meet him, thinking (so 
she said) ‘it would be such an 
agreeable surprise for both.’ I 
am not sure, however, that this was 
her real motive. So the party were 
somewhat at cross-purposes, as is 
often the case in our artificial life, 
Gilbert was too weak to sit up, and 
was lying on a sofa in the drawing- 
room, which accounted to John 
Gordon’s entire satisfaction for 
Lady Gertrude’s obvious pre-occu- 
pation and absence of mind. That 
sprightly dainsel, usually so full of 
conversation and sdvoir-vivre, was 
to-day extremely silent, not to say 
stupid, and scarcely ever lifted 
those brilliant eyes of hers off her 
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plate. They never met Mr. Gordon's 
once. The latter gentleman might 
have spared himself all anxiety 
about ‘ catching the train.’ I think 
hisappetite would have been keener, 
and he would have made a better 
dinner at his club. Here he was, 
however, and he must make the 
best of it, so he listened patiently 
to Lady Olivia, who being a little 
afraid of him, liked him better 
than most of her acquaintance. 
Lady Olivia’s conversation was not 
interesting. It related chiefly to 
her disgust at her present residence, 
and the impositions practised on 
her by her servants. These topics, 
discussed in a loud harsh voice, 
without the slightest reserve, did 
not tend to raise her listener’s 
spirits ; and when the ladies with- 
drew, and John was left alone with 
a voluminous dessert, and four full 
decanters—port, sherry, claret, and 
madeira—it is not surprising that 
he had not the heart to touch one 
or the other. 

Inthe drawing-room it was worse. 
Gilbert, in one of the moody fits to 
which he had become so subject 
since his illness, had returned to 
his bedroom. Lady Olivia was 
fast asleep in an arm-chair, and 
considering she had just begun 
sea-bathing, this was excusable 
enough. Gertrude had entrenched 
herself behind Bella and a tea- 
table, so that it was impossible 
to say two words to her in private, 
even had John’s pride permitted 
him to entertain such a wish. Miss 
Jones was the most at her ease of 
the trio; but it was hardly to be 
expected that she could sustain the 
whole conversation single-handed ; 
and after tea was taken away the 
géne began to become oppressive. 
There was no pianoforte, so music 
was out of the question, and John 
could not go away, because he had 
a bed in the house. 

It was an immense relief when 
Bella rose to take her departure ; 
and Gertrude, with a peculiarly 
immoveable countenance, suggested 
to Mr. Gordon that he should 
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escort her home. As the night was 
fine, they walked soberly off arm- 
in-arm, like a brother and sister ; 
and I think one of them felt very 
distinctly that no warmer feeling 
now existed between them. The 
other was thinking of a cold proud 
face and a clear pitiless voice that 
seemed to ring in his ears still— 
‘Good night, Mr. Gordon, and 
good-bye, as you will be gone to- 
morrow morning before I shall be 


up.’ 

Pella and John soon fell into 
confidential conversation. They 
talked of her father’s losses quite 
unreservedly, of her present con- 
dition and future prospects. They 
both enjoyed their ae very much, 
and soon got back to old times and 
old recollections, and, above all, the 
dear abandoned villa. Bella be- 
trayed much interest, and asked a 
thousand questions about the sale, 
wondering in her own mind which 
of her father’s old friends it could 
have been that had sent her the 
parrot and the pianoforte, and a 
number of little household trifles, 
with such delicacy and kind feeling. 
To-night she was destined to be 
enlightened, for John, who had 
been successfully trying to raise 
her spirits by a comical rather than 
a mournful account of the pro- 
ceedings, concluded his details of 
the auction’s humours thus— 

‘But, above all, you would have 
laughed, Bella, if you could have 
seen Holyhead cantering about the 
Regent’s Park with the cage and 
the parrot hanging to his arm ! 

Happy Bella! It was too dark 
to see the blush that sprung to the 
roots of her hair, but she wished 
John ‘Good night’ with a hearty 
squeeze that was the next thing to 
an embrace. She longed to kiss 
him—her kind, dear, good old 
John Gordon. And she went to 
bed, for the first time for months, 
with a glow of real indisputable 
happiness at her heart. No bad 
nightcap, reader! Alas! that, 
like other nightcaps, it should be 
so much out of vogue. 
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HOM@OPATHY. 
A Lerrer to J.8.8., Ese. By Sim Bensamin Bropie, Barr. 


EAR SIR,—You desire me to 

give you my opinion of what 
is called Homeopathy. I can do 
so without any great labour to my- 
self, and without making any ex- 
orbitant demand on your patience, 
as the question really lies in very 
small compass, and what I have to 
say on it may be expressed in very 
few words, 

The subject may be viewed under 
different aspects. We may inquire, 
first, whether Homceopathy be, of 
itself, of any value, or of no value 
at all? secondly, in what manner 
does it affect general society ? and 
thirdly, in what relation does it 
stand to the medical profession ? 

I must first request of you to 
observe that, whatever I may think 
at present, 1 had originally no pre- 
judice either in favour of or against 
this new system: nor do I believe 
that the members of the medical 
profession generally were in the 
first instance influenced by any 
feelings of this kind. The tact is, 
that the fault of the profession 
for the most part lies in the 
opposite direction, They are too 
much inclined to adopt any new 
theory or any new mode of treat- 
ment that may have been pro- 
posed ; the younger and more in- 
experienced among them especially 
erring in this respect, and too fre- 
quently indulging themselves in 
the trial of novelties, disregarding 
old and established remedies, For 
myself, I assure you that, whatever 
opinion I may now hold, it has not 
been hastily formed. I have made 
myself sufficiently acquainted with 
several works which profess to dis- 
close the mysteries of Homeo- 
pathy, especially that of Hahne- 
mann, the founder of the Homeeo- 
pathic sect, and those of Dr. Curie 
and Mr. Sharpe. The result is, that, 
with all the pains that I have been 
able to take, I have been unable 
to form any very distinct notion of 
the system which they profess to 
teach, They all indeed begin with 
laying down, as the foundation of 


it, the rule that similia similibus 
curantur ; or, in plain English, that 
one disease is to be driven out of 
the body by artificially creating 
another disease similar to it. But 
there the resemblance ends. Hahne- 
mann treats the subject in one way, 
Dr. Curie in another, and Mr. 
Sharpe in another way still. Ge- 
neral principles are asserted on the 
evidence of the most doubtful and 
scanty facts ; and the reasoning on 
them for the most part is thoroughly 
puerile and illogical. I do not ask 
you to take all this for granted, but 
would rather refer you to the books 
themselves; being satisfied that 
any one, though he may not be 
versed in the science of medicine, 
who possesses good sense, and who 
has any knowledge of the caution 
with which all scientific investi- 
gations should be conducted, will 
arrive at the same conclusions as 
myself, 

But, subordinate to the rule to 
which I have just referred, there is 
another, which, by some of the 
Homeeopathic writers, is held to be 
of great importance, and which is 
certainly the more remarkable one 
of the two. The doses of medicine 
administered by ordinary practition- 
ers are represented to be very much 
too large. It is unsafe to have re- 
course to them, unless reduced to 
an almost infinitesimal point ; not 
only to the millionth, but some- 
times even to the billionth of a 
grain. Now observe what this 
means, Supposing one drop of 
liquid medicine to be equivalent to 
one grain, then, in order to obtain 
the millionth part of that dose, you 
must dissolve that drop in thirteen 
gallons of water, and administer 
only one drop of that solution ; 
while, in order to obtain the bil- 
lionth of a grain, you must dis- 
solve the aforesaid drop in 217,014 
hogsheads of water. Of course, 
it is plain that this could not prac- 
tically be accomplished, except by 
successive dilutions; and this 
would be a troublesome process. 
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Whether it be at all probable that 
any one ever undertook to carry it 
out, I leave you to judge. At any 
rate, I conceive that there is no 
reasonable person who would not 
regard the exhibition of medicine 
in so diluted a form as being equi- 
valent to no treatment at all. 

But however this may be, I may 
be met by the assertion that there 
is undoubted evidence that a great 
number of persons recover from 
their complaints under Homeo- 
pathic treatment, and I do not 
pretend in the least degree to deny 
it. In a discourse addressed by 
myself to the students of St. 
George’s Hospital, in the year 1838, 
I find the following remarks :— 
“There is another inquiry which 
should be always made, before you 
determine on the adoption of a 
particular method of treatment ; 
what will happen in this case, if no 
remedies whatever be employed, 
if the patient be left altogether to 
nature or to the efforts of his own 
constitution? * * * *#* 
The animal system is not like a 
clock or a steam-engine, which, 
being broken, you must send to 


the clockmaker or engineer to mend 
it ; and which cannot be repaired 


otherwise. The living machine, 
unlike the works of human inven- 
tion, has the power of repairing 
itself ; it contains within itself its 
own engineer, who, for the most 
part, requires no more than some 
very slight assistance at our hands.’ 
This truth admits, indeed, of a very 
large application. If the arts of 
medicine and surgery had never 
been invented, by far the greater 
number of those who suffer from 
bodily illness would have recovered 
nevertheless. An experienced and 
judicious medical practitioner 
knows this very well; and consi- 
ders it to be his duty, in the great 
majority of cases, not so much to 
interfere by any active treatment, 
as to take care that nothing should 
obstruct the natural process of re- 
covery ; and to watch lest, in the 
progress of the case, any new 
circumstance should arise which 
would make his active interference 
necessary. If anyone were to en- 
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gage in practice, giving his patients 
nothing but a little distilled water, 
and enjoining a careful diet, and a 
prudent mode of life otherwise, a 
certain number of his patients 
would perish from the want of 
further help; but more would re- 
cover ; and Homeceopathic globules 
are, I doubt not, quite as good as 
distilled water. 

But this does not account for all 
the success of Homeopathy. In 
this country there is a large pro- 
portion of individuals who have 
plenty of money, combined with a 
great lack of employment; and it 
is astonishing to what an extent 
such persons contrive to imagine 
diseases for themselves. There is 
no animal machine so perfect that 
there may not at times be some 
creaking in it. Want of exercise, 
irregularity as to dict, a little worry 
of mind—these, and a thousand 
other causes, may occasion uneasy 
feelings, to which constant atten- 
tion and thinking of them will give 
a reality which they would not 
have had otherwise ; and such feel- 
ings will disappear as well under 
the use of globules as they would 
under any other mode of treatment, 
or under no treatment at all. 

What I have now mentioned 
will go far towards explaining the 
success of Homceopathy. But other 
circumstances occur every now and 
then, from which, when they do 
occur, it profits to a still greater 
extent. Humanum est errare. From 
the operation of this universal law 
medical practitioners are not 
exempt, any more than statesmen, 
divines, lawyers, engineers, or any 
other profession, ‘There are cases 
in which there is a greater chance 
of too much than too little being 
done for the patient; and if a 
patient under such circumstances 
becomes the subject of Homeo- 
pathic treatment, this being no 
treatment at all, he actually derives 
benefit from the change. 

In a discourse to which I have 
already alluded, I thought it my 
duty to offer the following caution 
to my pupils :—‘‘Lhe first question 
which should present itself to you 
in the management of a particular 
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case is this: Is the disease one of 
which the patient may recover, or 
is it not? There are indeed too 
many cases in which the patient's 
condition is so manifestly hopeless, 
that the fact cannot be overlooked. 
Let me, however, caution you that 
you do not in any instance arrive 
too hastily at this conclusion, Our 
knowledge is not so absolute and 
certain as to prevent even well-in- 
formed persons being occasionally 
mistaken on this point. This is true, 
especially with respect to the affec- 
tions of internal organs. Indivi- 
duals have been restored to health 
who were supposed to be dying of 
disease in the lungs or mesenteric 
glands,” ** * * * * ‘Tt isa good 
rule in the practice of our art, as 
in the common affairs of life, for us 
to look on the favourable side of 
the question, as far as we can con- 
sistently with reason do so.’ IL 
might have added that hysterical 
affections are especially a source of 
error to not very experienced prac- 
titioners, by simulating more serious 
disease ; seeming to resist for a 
time all the efforts of art, and then 
all at once subsiding under an 
kind of treatment, or, just as well, 
under none at all. Now, if it 
should so happen that a medical 
oractitioner, from want of know- 
edge, or from a natural defect of 
judgment, makes a mistake in his 
diagnosis, and the patient whom 
he had unsuccessfully treated 
afterwards recovers under the care 
of another practitioner, it is simply 
said ‘Dr. A. was mistaken ; and it 
is not considered as anything very 
remarkable that the symptoms 
should subside while under the 
care of Dr. B. But if, on the other 
hand, the recovery takes place 
under the care of a Homeopathist, 
or any other empiric, the cireum- 
stance excites a much larger por- 
tion of attention; and we really 
cannot very well wonder that, with 
such knowledge as they possess of 
these matters, the empiric should 
gain much credit with the public. 
So far the practical result would 
seem to be that Homeeopathy can 
be productive of no great harm ; 
and indeed, considering it to be no 
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treatment at all, whenever it isa 
substitute for bad treatment, it 
must be the better of the two. 
But there is great harm neverthe- 
less. There are numerous cases in 
which spontaneous recovery is out 
of the question ; in which some- 
times the life or death of the 
patient, and at other times the 
comfort or discomfort of his exist- 
ence for a long time to come, 
depends on the prompt application 
of active and judicious treatment. 
In such cases Homceopathy is nei- 
ther more nor less than a mischie- 
vous absurdity ; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that a very large number 
of persons have fallen victims to the 
faith which they reposed in it, and 
to the consequent delay in having 
recourse to the use of proper reme- 
dies, It is true that it very rarely 
happens, when any symptoms 
show themselves which give real 
alarm to the patient or his friends, 
that they do not dismiss the 
Homeeopathist and send for a 
regular practitioner; but it may 
well be that by this time the mis- 
chief is done, the case being ad- 
vanced beyond the reach of art. 
That the habit of resorting to 
Homeopathic treatment which has 
prevailed in some parts of society 
should have occasioned much dis- 
satisfaction among the mass of 
medical practitioners, is no matter 
of wonder. It cannot be otherwise 
than provoking, to those who have 
passed three or four years of the 
best part of their lives in endea- 
vouring to make themselves well 
acquainted with disease, in the 
wards of a hospital, to find that 
there are some among their patients 
who resort to them for advice only 
when their complaints have assumed 
a more painful or dangerous cha- 
racter ; while they are set aside in 
ordinary cases, which involve a 
smaller amount of anxiety and 
responsibility, in favour of some 
Homeopathic doctor, who, very 
probably, never studied disease at 
all. But it cannot be helped. In 
all times there have been pretenders, 
who have persuaded a certain part 
of the public that they have some 
peculiar knowledge of a royal road 
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to cure, which those of the regular 
craft have not. It is Homeopathy 
now ; it was something else for- 
merly ; and if Homceopathy were to 
be extinguished, there would be 
something else in its place. The 
medical profession must be con- 
tented to let the thing take its 
course ; and they will best consult 
their own dignity, and the good 
of the public, by saying as little 
as possible about it. The dis- 
cussions as to the evils of Homao- 
pathy which have sometimes taken 
place at public meetings, have 
quite an opposite effect to that 
which they were intended to 
produce, They have led some to 
lene that Homeeopathists are 
rather a persecuted race, and have 
given to the system which they 
pursue an importance which it 
would never have had otherwise ; 
just as any absurd or fanatical sect 
in religion would gain proselytes 
if it could only make others believe 
that it was an object of jealousy 
and persecution. After all, the 
harm done to the regular profession 
is not so great as many suppose it 
to be ; avery large proportion of the 


complaints about which Homeeo- 
pathists are consulted being really 
no complaints at all, for which a 


respectable practitioner would 
scarcely think it right to prescribe. 

There was a time when many of 
the medical profession held the 
opinion that not only Homeopathy, 
but all other kinds of quackery, 
ought to be put down by the strong 
hand of the law. I imagine that 
there are very few who hold that 
opinion now. The fact is, that the 
thing is impossible ; and even if it 
were possible—as it is plain that 
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the profession cannot do all that is 
wanted of them, by curing all kinds 
of disease, and making men immor- 
tal—such an interference with the 
liberty of individuals to consult 
whom they please would be absurd 
and wrong. As it now is, the law 
forbids the employment in any 
public institution of any one who 
is not registered as being a qualified 
medical practitioner, after a due 
examination by some of the consti- 
tuted authorities ; and it can go no 
further. The only effectual oppo- 
sition which the medical profession 
can offer to Homeopathy, is by 
individually taking all possible 
pains to avoid, on their own part, 
those errors of diagnosis by means 
of which, more than anything else, 
the professors of Homeeopathy 
thrive and flourish; by continuing 
in all ways to act honourably by 
the public ; at the same time, never 
being induced, either by good 
nature or by any motives of self- 
interest, to appear to give their 
sanction to a system which they 
know to have no foundation in 
reality. To join with Homceopa- 
thists in attendance on cases of 
either medical or surgical disease, 
would be neither wise nor honest. 
The object ofa medical consultation 
is the good of the patient ; and we 
cannot suppose that any such result 
can arise from the interchange of 
opinions, where the views enter- 
tained, or professed to be enter- 
tained, by one of the parties as to 
the nature and treatment of disease, 
are wholly unintelligible to the 
other. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
B. C. Bropre. 
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MODERN ART IN BERLIN. 


N EN of letters and taste have 

often busied themselves with 
the inquiry as to how far academies 
can influence the destinies of paint- 
ing. If opinions remain as they 
were, it is not for want of argument 
and evidence. The points at issue 
have even been debated in an 
esthetic Blue-book, and there is 
now ample reason for believing 
that a school formed on the prin- 
ciple of arbitrary association, and 
not cohering by the force of natural 
selection, is little likely to be either 
the cradle or the cotfin of genius. 
A great artist is spurred on to 
activity by an unreasoning and 
irresistible instinct which asks 
no encouragement and brooks no 
constraint. 

The question of Exhibitions is 
evidently an important feature of 
the same general subject, and yet 
it has scarcely been raised. On 
each occasion, whether British or 
foreign, of a like pictorial show, 
business is begun with a flourish 
of shawms and trumpets; royalty 
smiles, the public purchase, and it 
is officially explained in stereotype 
meng that something has at 
ength been produced worthy the 


= of Raphael or of Zeuxis. 
‘or all this, there is nothing axio- 
matic in the statement, so often 
allowed to pass without scrutiny, 
that such publicity and competition 


isa gain to art. Far from it, these 
pale and ineffectual parodies of the 
Olympic Games may be shown to 
be barren of good results beyond 
what are implied in the financial 
advantages secured to artists by 
the remuneration of their labour. 
Even the facilities and the stimulus 
given in this way to patronage and 
distribution may not unfrequently 
mar the fortunes they seem to 
make, Artistic demand and supply 
are not ruled by the conditions of 
economic science, Men of talent 
work under the limitations of a 
natural monopoly, and consequently 
nofurther application of intellectual 
capital can influence, nor can any 
other hand utilize, those personal 
conditions which are the source of 
their peculiar power. Now, by the 


excitement of public exhibitions, 
painters of promise are tempted 
into a course of superficial and 
hasty production, so that their own 
hands pave the way for a reaction 
tooignorant to discriminate between 
the wheat and the tares of talent, 
but likely to consign their pictures 
to oblivion and themselves to want. 
Not only is the victim of this 
vaunted system hurried onwards 
at a rate which prevents thought 
and finish, but while he sows the 
wind of a careless and unscrupulous 
manner, his patrons reap the whirl- 
wind of fleeting form and evanes- 
cent colour. The lips of his 
fairest figures blacken into cinders; 
his gorgeous skies darken into 
total eclipse; the paint splits 
and peels off his perfidious canvas, 
Worse than this, the vice of a 
moment becomes a tradition of the 
atelier, and passes into the practice 
of contemporary art. Thus the 
*Harvests’ of a Robert, the ‘Mignons’ 
of a Scheffer, the ‘Sea-shores’ of a 
Turner, the ‘ Dantes’ of a Delacroix, 
are already vanishing away under 
the eyes of the age that saw their 
birth, while the Madonnas of a 
Giotto and Van Eyck are still 
resplendent with every charm of 
material brightness and preserva- 
tion. 

It would be easy to add a score 
of difficulties to those just stated 
against a practice far too popular 
to be abandoned on account of any 
mere conviction of its being op- 
posed to the true interests of art. 
We do not easily renounce our 
pleasant vices even when it is 
proved that they are whips to 
scourge us. Therefore, instead of 
reciting the articles of a long and 
perhaps senseless impeachment, it 
is well to inquire what may be 
learnt by the lookers-on in the 
public exhibitions now so preva- 
co amongst us and inthe north of 
Europe. Considering the badness 
of the majority of the pictures 
exposed, it may be doubted whether 
each similar occasion is not a step 
in the decay of the knowledge it is 
supposed to promote. The popular 
voice is always, and with ever- 
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increasing persistence, in favour of 
inferior works ; even amongst the 
Argus-eyed Parisian crowd, whose 
verdict will be leavened by some 
artistic feeling, the race is seldom 
to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. In the chaotic confusion 
of such displays there may be : 
field for criticism and comparison, 
yet the novice will leave them 
with notions mure raw, judgment 
more immature, a taste more de- 
praved, a standard more debased ; 
or viler still, infected by the con- 
tagion of an ignorant excitement— 
stupid and vulgar ape of the en- 
thusiasm of the sacred fire. The 
zesthetic faculties, like the head 
and heart, must be schooled by the 
study of noble models: education 
is nothing if not a discipline—if 
not a humble sojourn for a season 
at the feet of the images of beauty. 
‘To admire, says Plato, ‘is the 
sentiment of a. philosophic mind, 
and the avenue which leads men to 
wisdom.’ 

Before proceeding with the rapid 
sketch about to be offered of the 
last Berlin Exhibition, I must de- 
vote a parenthesis to a notion which 
was, and perhaps still is, not un- 
common in England —viz., that 
Germany is the paradise of art and 
science. Such an idea is unfounded. 
The conceited burghers and irre- 
verent plebeians who may be dis- 
tinguished by the attributes of 
genius, are kept in their proper 
place and well watched by the 
police. Of late years the expe- 
riences of a Heine and a Vogt have 
even been shared by the favourite 
professors of the nation’s dearest 
pastime. At Cassel, doubts were 
felt regarding the political opinions 
of Spohr, and that eminent com- 
poser was removed from the post 
of Kapellmeister to the Ducal 
Court, in order that his baton 
might be entrusted to a more con- 
servative hand. At Stuttgart, de- 
mocracy was caught lurking in the 
insidious violin of Molique, and 
that eminent chef @attaque had to 
quit, not only his orchestra, but 
his country ; while the performance 
of Zannhauser was in several capi- 
tals utterly prohibited, not because 
the music was thought to be bad, 
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but because Herr Wagner was 
believed to be a radical. Lest, 
however, the ill-advised votaries of 
resin and catgut should be driven 
to despair by acts necessary for 
the support of law and order—lest 
they should impertinently cry ‘tan- 
tzne animis ccelestibus ire ?—an 
adequate compensation has been 
a by the magistracy of the 
ocal city of the Germanic Confede- 
ration. In a proper apartment, 
and in a conspicuous _ position 
amongst the treasures of the Stiidel 
Museum, the bust of Beethoven 
stands as a pendant to that of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria. 

Returning from this musical 
digression, I proceed to observe 
that the beneficent rays of princely 
countenances seldom pierce the 
seclusion of the studio. As the 
contrast between rank and intelli- 
gence becomes more and more 
sharply defined, the inheritors of 
power seem to hug more closely 
than ever the trappings and baubles 
of the throne. Opinion begins to 
rule all, and royalty to be more 
regal than before. We are far 
enough from the Charles V. who 
picked up the paint-brush of Titian, 
and even from the Alexander who 
righted the canvas of Lawrence on 
the easel. Kingly encouragement 
has now quite other aims than 
honouring artists and rewarding 
art. In certain palaces pictures 
are viewed as a species of elevated 
upholstery, in others they pander 
to a vulgar ostentation that would 
fain wear the mask of taste. With 
some governments official recogni- 
tion and support is the catspaw 
which keeps at bay an inquisitive 
and dangerous class ; by others the 
interests of painting, no less than 
those of poetry and science, are 
cared for with paternal love, in order 
that the eventual imprisonment or 
banishment of painters, poets, and 
savants, may be decreed with a 
better grace and effected with a 
surer clutch. Such patronage is 
the hand of the statue in Don 
Giovanni, which chills and curdles 
the life-blood of him that grasps its 
marble fingers. The German aris- 
tocracy incurs much abuse for 
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indifference to art and dislike to 
artists. To listen to the poisoned 
discourse of painters, musicians, 
merchants, tradesmen, lawyers, 
doctors, and other ignoble persons, 
one would almost fancy the nobility 
of their land to possess all the vices 
but none of the virtues ascribed by 
the Roman historian to the savages 
who destroyed the legions of Varus. 
This miserable fag-end of feudalism 
—such is the language of confident 
democracy—is a sink of baseness, 
intolerance, ignorance, and preju- 
dice—the foe of all that warrants 
the dignity, the freedom, the edu- 
cation, the progress, of the world— 
an obscene Andromeda foolish] 
waiting for the Perseus who shall 
destroy the monster of modern 
civilization. Elsewhere the privi- 
leged class, if no longer pre-eminent 
in manners or intelligence, still re- 
mains the depository of much ele- 
gant knowledge, still forms a free- 
masonry amongst whom _ there 
lingers a love of the graceful and 
refined. Butthough a Montmorency 
and a Ligne do not disdain the 
society of a Meissonnier and a 
Leys, such companionship is far 
too ignoble for a noble with thirty- 
two quarterings and a_ pedigree 
that runs back to Gog and Magog. 
The Adel of Germany is, in a word, 
an addled institution, which merits 
as an epitaph the sentence penned 
by Burnet for the aristocrats of 
the court of King William — 
‘They are for the most part the 
worst instructed, and the least 
knowing, of any of their rank I 
ever went among.’ 

This is the way people talk on 
the banks of the Spree and Elbe, 
and it can be doubted by no one 
whose opportunities have placed 
him in contact with the atmo- 
sphere above indicated, that such 
criticism is seriously meant, and 
will sooner or later be sealed by 
the application of a sharp remedy. 
In regard to painting in particular, 
it is certain that almost the whole 
existing patronage comes from the 
wealthy and middle class, which 
in the galleries of MM. Wagner 
and Ravenée can boast two col- 
lections hardly to be matched 
out of Berlin. But the generous 
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discrimination of those gentlemen 
is by no means capped in other 
quarters. As compared, for in- 
stance, with Holland, the consump- 
tion of pictures in markets beyond 
the Rhine is almost nil. By the 
Dutch the works of native painters 
are so keenly sought after that high 
prices are ensured by local competi- 
tion. While in Germany the best 
productions of an Achenbach or a 
Meyer are sent out of the country, 
the ordinary demand being limited 
to the cheaper pictures of artists 
whose ability is not known abroad, 
and consequently ill remunerated 
at home. Again, a single shop in 
a Dutch city—and that not the 
capital—can exhibit a larger stock 
of first-rate specimens of French 
and Belgian talent than could be 
shown by the united trade of 
Frankfort, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
and Vienna. Moreover, Berlin is 
the only centre of German civiliza- 
tion where foreign pictures—and 
even those will be of secondary 
importance — may be looked for 
with a certainty of finding them ; 
whereas there flows through the 
hands of the Dutch dealer a stream 
of works signed Gallait, Leys, 
Calame, Decamps, Rosa Bonheur, 
Troyon Frére, &c. &c. 


HicH Art. 


It is a common assumption that 
every expression of the facts or 
symbols of spiritual belief is ipso 


facto to be classed in the highest 


range of art. Such a fallacy could 
only obtain in ages of mystic exal- 
tation and exaggerated faith, or in 
countries where the szsthetical in- 
stincts are so crude and weak that 
they cannot walk alone, but have 
to be propped up in a foreign go- 
cart. hen this vaunted principle 
to the pretensions of rival histo- 
rians or poets, and all its naked 
absurdity will at once be seen. 
The Messias is not placed above 
Faust, although Klopstock’s Epic 
relates the progress of holiness, and 
Goethe’s drama the course of sin, 
Josephus is not valued above Vol- 
taire, although the former wrote 
the annals of the chosen people, 
while the latter trod on the trail of 
a generation of vipers. Art, as 
AA 
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such, stands absolutely upon in- 
trinsic worth. Just as the splen- 
dour which she lends to the pomp 
and circumstance of worship is not 
the truth of heaven, so the halo 
which she borrows from religion 
is an adventitious lustre, and not 
her own light. In the days of 
Raphael this was an elementary 
notion, but it is not so in the days 
of Ruskin. Unhappily the fashion- 
able criticism of the moment 
plunges deeper and deeper still. 
The battles of art must no longer 
be fought with weapons germane 
to the struggle, but with an appa- 
ratus of theology and morals. 
When Mr. Kingsley complained 
that the pre-Raphaelites were in- 
different painters, it was replied 
that such a judgment was pro- 
bably ill-founded, because the 
parties in question were earnest 
and virtuous men. So _ because 
Andrea di Castagno committed 
murder, Mrs, Jameson cannot look 
on the canvas of that distinguished 
painter without feelings of hatred 
and loathing. Because Malle. Jenny 
Lind was exemplary in the prac- 
tice of the Christian virtues, her 


biography is inserted in the Na- 


tional Cyclopedia, whose pure 
pages have no record of soprani 
greater than she, but known to be 
less charitable, and suspected of 
being less chaste. Because the 
leading dogma of the Popedom 
stands sculptured on the pediments 
of St. Peter’s and the Madeleine, 
another author rebukes our enthu- 
siasm with a text, and calls on the 
traveller to proclaim that there is no 
beauty or symmetry in columns and 
capitals which rear to the sky a sin- 
ful entablature and a lying creed. 
We are now a far cry from the 
‘shallow dilettanteism’ of Diderot 
and Walpole, and we have even 
divested ourselves of ‘that mere 
empiricism called taste.’ A prim- 
rose on a river’s brim is now known 
to be of an import considerably 
deeper than what is suggested by 
the mere botany of it. In like 
manner a picture is now felt to be 
a progress, an aspiratign, an inner- 
life, an ideal, a system, a sermon, a 
faith, so that its merits may be 
easily discussed and settled by 
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persons quite ignorant of draw- 
ing, composition, perspective, and 
colour. This is a vast improve- 
ment onthe old plan. By popu- 
larizing such a device, our modern 
instructors have earned the grati- 
tude of thousands who are by 
nature blind to beauty, and scarce 
unable to distinguish between a 
mackerel anda Madonna. Yet it 
should be remembered that their 
views are plagiarized from foreign 
sources. In that brilliant work 
which, in spite of its paradoxical 
basis, will long continue to hold a 
high place in European estimation, 
Lessing paved the way for the re- 
ception of the pretentious canons 
of modern zesthetical science. The 
author of ‘Laocoon’ neither had, 
nor affected to have, even the mini- 
mum knowledge of an average con- 
noisseur ; and instead of studying 
statues and pictures, he wrought an 
abstract theory out of an epigram 
of Simonides. His reasoning was 
barren enough of practical sugges- 
tion; exaggerated and applied to 
special criticism, it set up a hin- 
drance to the progress of invention 
and taste, and flattered the vulgar 
into the belief that to mutter a 
philosophical formula was to mas- 
ter the mysteries of art. 

Gauged by such a test, the 
religious canvas of Germany may 
appear to be pregnant with edify- 
ing doctrine, but the eye of flesh 
makes sad havoc amongst the 
vaunted masterpieces of Overbeck, 
Schadow, Steinle, and Cornelius, 
some of which would be scarcely 
creditable to an amateur. Com- 
position, drawing, colour, are in 
certain of these pictures ridicu- 
lously bad, although good enough 
for the feeble and trivial ideas they 
are required to express. Modern 
art can show nothing to surpass 
the bathos of the ‘ Last Judgment’ 
in the Racynski Gallery, in which 
Cornelius has depicted that awful 
event as operating solely on account 
of the royal family of Prussia, 
whose august members, with their 
suites, are passing into eternity in 
official costume—the ladies in low 
dresses, the gentlemen in full 
uniform. Such an act of flunkey- 
ism is without parallel even in the 
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annals of Teutonic humility. It 
was reserved for Cornelius to in- 
vest this most solemn of subjects 
with an exclusive and aristocratic 
character, and to realize the in- 
famous profanity of painting the 
end of all things as a performance 
where reserved seats are guaranteed 
to the house of Hohenzollern, This 
is an extreme case: progress has 
been made, if not in execution, 
at least in conception ; and when 
the Germans have unlearnt the 
prejudice that the founders of 
Christianity should be figures sleek, 
smooth, and pomaded as wax-work, 
then their religious art may begin 
to deserve serious study. It is 
true that the glories of the cinque- 
cento are not reviving in other 
countries, yet has Germany nothing 
to compare with the productions 
of Ingres or Delacroix. 


History, 


At the head of the historical 
paintings is certainly to be placed 
the ‘Lady Macbeth’ of Professor 
Schriider, which, by the way, before 
it came to Berlin, was exposed in 
the Cologne Kunst Verein, and was 
there more favourably placed. It 
is an immense merit of this fine 
work that the story is plainly told 
—so well, that on first seeing it at 
Cologne, while little expecting to 
meet one of Shakspeare’s heroines, 
Tat once recognised Lady Macbeth. 
The guilty wife of the Thane of 
Cawdor (size larger than life) is 
slipping out of bed, groping for a 
table on which burns the lamp that 
lights the ghastly scene. The fan- 
cied blood-mark is turned towards 
the flame, while the bended fingers 
show where the sleepwalker sees 
the ‘damned spot’ which makes 
her cry, ‘all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand.’ 
Behind the bed and its gorgeous 
yet solemn hangings, the Doctor of 
Physic and the waiting gentle- 
women are watching the mysterious 
movements of the conscience- 
stricken criminal, who thus betrays 
her terrible secret. Lady Macbeth 
is a magnificent creature. Her face 
Suggests some slight reminiscence 
of the Niobe ; it is full of fire and 
energy, while distorted, though not 
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to ugliness, by her mental pain. 
Dark tresses of luxuriant hair fall 
heavily about her shoulders—about 
a voluptuous form whose animal 
life asserts its power through the 
white drapery closely flung around 
her, without disturbing the marble 
coldness of the scene or exciting 
any interest foreign to the senti- 
ment which her unlovely nature 
should needs inspire. Professor 
Schriider’s handling is satisfactory; 
his style is broad, straightforward, 
and free from the prevailing vices 
of the day. His great fame as a 
colorist is well deserved, and it 
would be hard to find a cotem- 
porary painter capable of rendering 
the curtains and draperies of this 
picture with such a depth of juicy 
red and blue, and in such rich and 
harmonious tones. As a general 
rule the flesh tints of the moderns 
will not bear scrutiny. If Schriider 
has not bridged this chasm, who 
else has? Does the glow of Gallait 
recall that of Giorgione? The 
composition of ‘Lady Macbeth’ is 
simple and intelligible, the situa- 
tion dramatic. But the head would 
lose nothing by being alittle larger, 
and might have been joined to the 
neck with more aplomb. Then it 
should be noted that the hue and 
shadows of artificial light are not 
identical with those thrown by the 
sun—a difficulty with which the 
Professor has hardly grappled. The 
effects of Schalcken and Gerard 
Honthorst show what may be 
managed in this speciality, to say 
nothing of the well-known pictuyes 
of a living artist—Van Schendel. 
On the other hand, it is fair to 
quote the example of Coreggio, who 
in the famous ‘Notte’ (of the 
Dresden Gallery) has shed around 
the Holy Child an atmosphere 
which, in the picture’s present state 
at least, convention and prejudice 
alone can distinguish from common 
daylight. A different sort of ob- 
jection has been taken by some of 
those catchpenny critics who affect 
to be profoundly informed as to 
the accessories proper to a given 
subject, and who in this instance 
cavil at the cut of Lady Macbeth’s 
shift, as well as at certain details 
in the upholstery of Dunsinane 
AA2 
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Castle. But if, as was remarked 
by a very eminent German artist, 
these gentlemen would ascend out 
of the depths of their moral con- 
sciousness and construct the idea 
of painting from actual observation 
of the manners and customs of the 
nearest atelier, they would dis- 
cover that furniture and clothes 
are habitually copied from proper 
models and verified by a reference 
to Sommerard or Viollet-le-Duc. 
In conscientious attention to such 
details, the moderns have far out- 
stripped the old masters, who 
habitually perpetrated the most 
flagrant anachronisms. Under the 
Renaissance nobody objected if a 
‘Flight into Egypt’ was helped 
by a batch of dancing bears, nor if 
Greek and Roman armies fought 
with European artillery and uni- 
form, nor if Cesar met his death 
in the rig of a magistrate of the 
city of Paris, Even the Raphaels, 


the Veroneses, and the Rembrandts 
eschewed truth of local sentiment ; 
for the background of the Sposalizio 
is an Italian chapel, the Marriage of 
Canc is laid amongst Italian arcades 
for Italian citizens, the Feast of Aha- 


suerus is a dinner-party of double- 
Dutchmen. This state of things 
has, however, long since found its 
remedy, so that now-a-days no 
artist can venture, in England at 
least, to be careless or superficial ; 
especially since Mr. Holman Hunt 
took a journey to the Holy Land 
in order to study scapegoats in siti. 
On the whole, therefore, Professor 
Schriider may be acquitted of the 
charge brought against him, and 
he can afford to despise the critics 
who repeat a Shibboleth whose 
import they themselves ignore. 

Be these and other matters of 
detail viewed as they may, the 
‘Lady Macbeth’ is none the less a 
picture full of originality, power, 
distinction, and interest. It would 
lose nothing if hung amongst the 
best illustrations of Shakspeare. It 
is far more natural and more refined 
in treatment than the majority of 
similar works by our own painters; 
while if placed beside the ‘ Lady 
Macbeth’ of Charles Miiller (in the 
Luxembourg), Schriider’s concep- 
tion would be seen to be the most 
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imaginative and his execution the 
most successful, to say nothing of 
his exceptionally warm and at- 
tractive colouring. Schrider_ is 
fond of English subjects. His 
large picture of the ‘Surrender of 
Calais’ is at present in the Berlin 
Kunst-Verein; and M. Wagner 
ossessesa superb ‘Charles I. taking 
eave of his Family.’ A ‘ Milton’ 
was sent to Paris in 1855, and 
proved a terrible tartar to M. 
el About. The immortal 
author of the Question Romaine, 
who is no mean art-critic, accused 
Schrader of ignorance on the ground 
that there were only two Misses 
Milton, whereas the painter had 
calmly portrayed three ! 

Stilke has a most paradoxical 
palette. He paintsin a warm scale 
to produce a cold effect. He is 
commonly quoted as head, or at 
least as pillar of the Idealist 
school, What may be compre- 
hended under so portentous a 
designation is by no means clear, 
although it is certain that the above 
adjective has had a propitiatory 
influence on the German public. 
The pictures of this artist deal 
with medizval or semi-religious 
subjects. They are feeble in draw- 
ing, dull in conception, clumsy in 
composition, and always of a dirty 
drab yellowy scale of colour. En- 
veloped in the capsule of ideality, 
doses of such a kind become, as it 
seems, not only palatable, but 
popular, for great is the tyranny 
still exercised over weak vessels by 
the dregs of an exploded meta- 
physical slang. ‘Terms of art are 
different in different places, but 
they are generally understood in 
none.” Thus spoke Burke as he 
demolished the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot, and thus one 
reflects in the presence of a 
mediocrity which has been mis- 
taken for merit because protected 
by a mysterious jargon. ‘Judith 
and Holofernes’ are unpleasant 
persons, and they are visibly 
afilicted with jaundice. Holo- 
fernes looks a low ruffian ; Judith 
has a jaunty questionable appear- 
ance and an arm of transcen- 
dental anatomy; a spare female 
behind has a most trivial expres- 
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sion; Judith’s attitude is more 
affectionate than repulsive, and her 
tendencies are realistic rather than 
ideal. But worse than this; the 
figures are glued to the background, 
and the scene is laid in vacuo, for 
there is no air whatever in the 
apartment. It is proper to add 
that the ‘Children in the Tower’ 
(Wagner collection) is a better per- 
formance than ‘Judith and Holo- 
fernes, although it is almost as 
tedious and about as_ yellow. 
Perhaps this persistent ochreous 
monotony is the secret basis of 
Stilke’s reputed ‘idealism, it having 
been remembered that Rembrandt 
rioted in yellow. 

Lessing has attained considerable 
eminence both in landscape and 
history, and his contribution to 
the Berlin Exhibition wasa ‘ Monk 
at the Coffin of Henry IV.’ Without 
the Professor's suggestion the outer 
public would have forgotten the 
odd manner in which that de- 
funct Hapsburg was treated — 
left, namely, to rot on a moss- 
grown platform in an old ruin with 
a stupid view, exposed to wind 
and rain, profaned by the proximity 
of weeds and rubbish, covered only 
by a crimson hammercloth flung 
across his coffin, and embroidered 
with the grim ghastly fowls appro- 
priate to such a corpse. It is un- 
certain whether, under the guise of 
a mere 

Purpureus pannus late qui splendet, 


Professor Lessing meant to con- 
vey political suggestion, and 
whether this picturesque contrast 
of poverty and opulence be em- 
blematic of the anticipated down- 
fall of the valuable house in ques- 
tion, and illustrative of Carl Vogt’s 
frightful alternative, ‘ Souvenez- 
vous que si le bonapartisme est la 
mort, ’Autriche est la damnation 
eternelle.” The monk fits the alle- 
gory, for his devotion is in the 
picture an evident lip-service. 
‘The Imperial family have seemingly 
acquired for a cash equivalent the 
copyright of the Paternosters 
which are being recited, after the 
fashion of a Tibetan praying ma- 
chine, by this spiritual automaton. 
He exhibits, in fact, just so much 
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sympathy and interest as would be 
excited in Prussian breasts by the 
consummation touched on above. 
As a question of art, the work is 
the marplot of a picture which 
might otherwise have been inte- 
resting and dramatic. A kneeling 
figure with a cowl should suggest a 
world of religion and romance. It 
ought to awaken the sound of the 
footsteps of Saint Bruno in the 
cloisters of the Grande Chartreuse, 
and the voice of St. Bernard preach- 
ing the Crusade in the Vale of 
Clairvaux. It should bring back 
Claude Frollo to the gargoyles and 
corbels of Nétre Dame, and Fer- 
nando to the aisles and arches 
whose sanctity he violates by a 
strain of human passion. Without 
even referring to the masterpieces 
of Zurbaran and Lesueur, it is hard 
to avoid mental comparisons un- 
favourable to Professor Lessing. 
The Wagner Gallery contains two 
superb monks, one by Gallait, the 
other by De Keyser; and the mo- 
dern Belgians have placed on 
their canvas stories far more poe- 
tical and powerful than this piece 
of undertaker’s business, Mr. 
Ruskin would no doubt explain 
the insipidity of this bored and 
feeble friar by considerations de- 
rived from an analysis of Pro- 
fessor Lessing’s spiritual belief 
and moral practice: or he might 
say that an age tainted with the 
scepticism of Bauer and Strauss 
was necessarily unable to arrive at 
a true concept of the monkish ideal. 

This present picture may be a 
failure, but for all that, Lessing is 
a fact: witness Consul Wagner's ~ 
‘Mountain Pass; his handling is 
good—he finishes reasonably—his 
colour is often true, and if some- 
times verging on the heavy, always 
powerful: he can paint air. For 
this last offence he has been called 
a ‘materialist, and even subjected, 
like Kaulbach, to virulent personal 
abuse. In explanation of ameni- 
ties sufficiently characteristic of 
Teutonic criticism, it is desirable 
to observe that the first decade of 
this half century saw the dawn of 
a so-called romantic movement in 
German art. In company with 
Cornelius, Schadow, and others, 
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Overbeck professed principles 
analogous to those preached by Mr. 
Ruskin. Controversy ran high: 
there were displays of bigotry and 
bad temper : the intelligent imbe- 
cility of the earliest schools was 
held up as the goal of modern pro- 
gress. Overbeck had been denied 
the gifts of design and colour, but 
he found compensation in the in- 
dulgence of a lively faith. He 
turned Papist. He maintained that 
painting was not ‘a thing of 
beauty, but a drudge of Popery, 
and that every canvas covered 
with representations of secular 
events was a grovelling debauch, 
He made many impotent attempts 
to produce some encouraging spe- 
cimen of the art of the future, and 
succeeded in nothing but certain 
pasticcios of Raphael, whom he 
uniformly and loudly reviled for a 
dauber and a quack, and whom he 
imitated with a persistence passing 
the received limits of courteous 
plagiary. Contemporary with this 
light was Schadow, equally a Popish 
pervert, and successor to Cornelius 
in the Professorship at Dusseldorff. 
That well-known seminary sent 
forth several eminent artists—a 
Stilke, a Schrider, an Achenbach, 
a Lessing, the last a great-nephew 
of the poet, Ephraim-Gottlob. 
Lessing proved a refractory Fran- 
kenstein, broke the commandments 
of the sect that had cherished him, 
and treated their traditions and 
their practice with scorn. He did 
not make a parade of his personal 
purity and piety, and he did not 
even turn Catholic. On the con- 
trary, he came forward as the 
zesthetic champion of Protestant 
feeling, and glorified with his pencil 
the deeds of Luther and of Huss. 
The school waxed furious. Violent 
personalities were hurled by the 
masters at their quondam pupil, 
who answered by exhibiting more 
pictures illustrative of the crimes 
and defeats of Popery. These, as 
well as other large works of Lessing, 
excited an interest disproportionate 
to their intrinsic merit. But al- 
though the ‘ Hussite Sermon,’ the 
*Ezzelino, &c., have usurped a 
success not warranted by the ulti- 
mate verdict of dispassionate criti- 
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cism, the painter’s reputation has 
grown, and it is seen that he fills 
an honourable position in German 
art. The romanticist reaction had 
turned the current of the national 
imagination into a stagnant ditch : 
it was mainly by the force of 
Lessing’s example if the ditch 
widened and deepened into a clear 
and healthy stream flowing through 
fields of more liberal invention, and 
banked by a less narrow and a less 
vitiated taste. This was good ser- 
vice rendered to the profession and 
to the public. 

But the naturalism of Lessing 
also furnished a protest against 
the mistaken notion that art is 
the realization of a programme, and 
not the blaze of an instinct. Be- 
yond the Rhine, and unfortunately 
in this country too, little account 
is taken of the spontaneous gush 
of the sacred fire. A Shakspeare 
is not to be believed, even if, in 
speaking of his own craft, he de- 
scribes— 

The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 


A Goethe is superficial when he 

writes— 

Denn was Verstand und Vernunft nicht 
immer vermogen, vermag oft 

Solch ein gliicklicher Hang, der un- 
widerstehlich uns leitet. 

It is absurdly supposed that an 
Albert Diirer or a Holbein obeyed 
a theory, and not an impulse, and 
that to discover the rules and mo- 
tives is to inherit their greatness 
and to match their fame. This 
may arise partly from an esthetic 
socialism — whether in ignorance 
or in malice, pigmies are apt to 
level giants to their own stature— 
partly because artistic traditions 
are few and far between, and locked 
in the privacy of the atelier ; partly 
also because the political and 
social frame of Germany isolates 
transcendent talent, so that none 
but an esoteric circle can come into 
versonal contact with powers which, 

etter known, would be otherwise 
gauged. 
LANDSCAPE. 


Andreas Achenbach is unques- 
tionably among the first of living 
landscape-painters. He is usually 
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spoken of as belonging to the 
school of Dusseldorff, although, as 
has been seen already, such clas- 
sification is merely artificial and 
geographical, and has none of the 
philosophical precision it affects. 
Achenbach lives in Dusseldorff, 
but like other artists resident 
there, his affinities are not with 
the academical seed of Schadow. 
Nor is he obviously related to his 
contemporaries of Munich and Ber- 
lin, for, unlike theirs, his manner 
bears a certain family likeness to 
that of the Dutchmen of the seven- 
teenth century. Unlike them, his 
canvas has not usually been de- 
voted to the grander aspects of 
nature; and to the fiords of Nor- 
way, the glaciers of the Alps, the 
plains of Italy, the isles of Greece, 
he has preferred the cottages, the 
mills, the woods, the brooks, of his 
native country. 

The ‘Wassermiihle’ belongs to 
an Englishman, who may be con- 
gratulated on the possession of 
such a superb work. In subject, 


this recalls the classical mill of 
Hobbema and Everdingen. In 
front, the water comes roaring and 


foaming in a cascade about the 
wheel ; on the left is the mill, with 
aroof of red tiles, and a chimney 
whose smoke curls into a silver 
mist, on which a sunbeam is danc- 
ing; on the right is a bit of rugged 
common, and behind that a range 
of trees bounds the middle distance, 
except where they open so as to 
allow you to peep through at a 
home landscape. ‘The background 
slopes up to a cottage, which is 
near enough to be plainly seen 
over the fields and hedges. 

This is a noble picture—a simple 
woodland idyll, full of poetical 
sentiment. How pleasant to sit 
beside that monotonous cascade, 
whiling away a cool and quiet hour 
with the congenial verses of Lyci- 
das or The Deserted Village, ‘The 
composition is capital, and artists 
will admire, when they cannot 
imitate, the cunning of the hand 
which gave the principal lines and 
masses such admirable proportion 
and direction, The point of view 
is chosen with consummate skill ; 
the canvas is well and pleasantly 
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covered ; there is no emptiness, no 
overcrowding, nothing awkward, 
nothing monotonous. The execu- 
tion is beyond reproach, not 
niggled with an impertinent affec- 
tation of botanical or geological 
precision, but honest enough, and 
touched without mannerism or 
stint of paint. The colouring is 
rich and harmonious; the roof 
especially recalls the work of an- 
other age, and the red tiles are 
repeated in the distant cottage, so 
as to avoid patching. Above all 
—what is never wanting in old 
pictures, but almost always missed 
by the moderns—here is the real 
aerial perspective. Air circulates 
round every object, so as to mark 
distinctly the different places of 
the composition. The effect of sun- 
light on the smoke is rendered with 
a power worthy of the atmospheric 
illusions of Peter de Hooghe. Then, 
without harm to the ‘ keeping,’ the 
background is elaborated with a 
degree of detail which, attempted 
by any one but an Achenbach, had 
certainly spoiled the distance, and 
made the far cottage look as near 
as the mill. 

This is a good specimen of 
Achenbach, and it has the advan- 
tage of being on a very large scale. 
Room is indispensable for rural 
landscapes; in them form is in 
some respects of subordinate impor- 
tance to colour, which acts as chief 
interpreter, and informs the eyé as 
to the meaning of much that no 
mere lines could explain. When, for 
instance, hills or clouds are seen 
through the boughs of a tree, no- 
thing but colour can suggest their 
presence. The pencil-sketcher and 
the engraver have to fight this 
and similar difficulties by the use 
of conventional hatchings and stip- 
plings. Now it is evident that 
strokes of paint may be so fine as 
to be practically invisible; and 
consequently certain subjects fail 
of effect on a small canvas, This 
rule was admitted by the old Dutch 
painters, whose best landscapes are 
never microscopic. Witness the 
masterpieces of Cuyp, Both, Ever- 
dingen, Van Goyen, &c. Andreas 
Achenbach has devoted much study 
to the sea, and his coast scenes are 
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no less famous than his mills. The 
‘Italienische Kiiste’ is not equal to 
the picture just described. There 
is a range of capes jutting one 
behind the other into the Mediter- 
ranean, with a foreground of water 
and fishing-boats. The middle dis- 
tance is in a mist, which would 
have been a stumbling-block to 
any other artist ; the sea is weak 
both in colour and in execution, 
and the whole effect smacks of 
Gudin’s wilder manner. 

Oswald Achenbach has not yet 
equalled his brother, but he wants 
neither for power nor for imagina- 
tion—witness the firework picture 
of the last Brussels exhibition. If 
the * Mole at Naples by Moonlight’ 
is a fine composition, not to Vesu- 
vius alone is honour due, for an 
inferior artist would never have 
been able to put together such a 
scene. The beach runs right and 
left, and the centre of the fore- 
ground is filled by a batch of fisher- 
men who have hauled up their 
boats and are playing and dancing 
round a fire. Further off more 
‘eae stand in front of some 
10uses, and these, like the town 
across the bay, have lights shining 
from their windows. Behind, a 
pillar of smoke rises up from the 
voleano and sets off the moon, 
whose beams, emerging from be- 
tween the smoke and a bank of 
black cloud, are reflected by the 
waves of the Mediterranean. The 
materials are evidently good, yet 
the result is not satisfactory. A 
Southern moonlight, though cool 
and silvery in tone, snatches from 
the day something of its pomp and 
glow, so that the hazy air of Naples 
has a local colour not to be found 
at Folkestone or Cronstadt, Now 
the picture hardly suggests a pecu- 
liar climate. In spite of a bril- 
liant subject and accessories, the 
effect approaches the dry and dull. 
The atmosphere does not seem to 
waft the odour of orange-blossoms 
and the wings of fire-flies; Vesu- 
vius appears to be smoking, not 
from vice but from habit, and is 
less poetical than he should be. 
These and other minor objections 
may be taken to the ‘Mole at 
Naples,’ which, for all that, is the 
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work of a painter whose talent is 
in some respects of considerable 
calibre. 

The northern views of Hans 
Gude are said to be faithful repre- 
sentations of Scandinavian scenery. 
Those who are unacquainted with 
the country may feel surprise at 
the predominance of a certain ele- 
ment of smiling grace too Southern 
to fit the Norway of our fireside 
fancy. The land of the Vikings 
and the Valkyrs is for us a home 
of mystery and romance. There 
will be gloomy groves of fir and 
ash where Skalds may meditate on 
Runic lore or chant an ancient 
hymn, while ravens croak in hoarse 
concert and flap their dreary wings 
amongst the boughs of Igdrasil, 
There must be frozen valleys where 
the castle of Drontheim looms in 
the distance, while the Little 
Master tempts Sintram with the 
charms of Gabrielle, and Skovmark 
howls in terror at the creeping 
things that beset his path. There 
should be cataracts and surges 
leaping and roaring through rifts 
a caverns where Rurik calls to- 
gether his pirate comrades and 
divides the plunder landed from 
the ships of the sea-kings. Quite 
another country is that revealed by 
the Norwegian painter. Instead 
of stern and repulsive grandeur we 
have a panorama of aery fiords and 
pleasant passes, which run into 
Italian outlines, and are bathed in 
Italian light. The greenish scale 
affected by the Dusseldorff Pro- 
fessor may be locally true, but it 
strikes the eye in evidence of 
feebleness of colour and a tendency 
to dilute into half-tints. The pic- 
ture is however a fine one, with 
much poetry of form and composi- 
tion, presenting points admirable 
in detail (as, for instance, the tone 
of the right-hand mountain range.) 
Still, in spite of the undeniable 
charm of this and other works of 
Gude, there is room for progress in 
the direction of that more mascu- 
line and grandiose treatment which 
is demanded even of the modified 
Norway of the nineteenth century. 

There are some other landscape 
painters who must be distinguished 
trom the crowd. Pape has been 
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very successful with Alpine scenery. 
In the ‘Lake of Geneva,’ which 
is well known by a coloured litho- 
graphic reproduction, he has truth- 
fully and poetically expressed the 
rosy hue taken at sunset by the 
rocks and glaciers of Switzerland. 
This effect is most hard to give: 
there is the local tone, with its gor- 
geous and yet fleeting hues—there 
is the tremulous glow and trans- 
parency which baffles description, 
and betrays one of the many thou- 
sand tricks of that Proteus so sel- 
dom seized by modern artists, light. 
In these respects the ‘Lake of 
Geneva’ has much absolute merit, 
and in spite of a foreground sus- 
ceptible of improvement it would 
bear to be hung in first-rate com- 
pany. Pape is, however, no longer 
in his zenith ; he and Schirmer be- 
long to the generation which will 
soon pass away; and Schleich, a 
painter of Munich, is their rival 
in reputation. A gold medal was 
deservedly given for a view on the 
Isar, which ought to be the last 
river Schleich should trouble, for 
no doubt that its sands and mea- 
dows are even duller and drearier 
in the reality than on canvas. 
However, Schleich can represent 
both space and air, he has force 
and breadth in his brush, and his 
drawing and colour are very good, 
though not free from a certain 
tendency to heaviness, 

Last but not least eames Hoguet, 
whose pictures never fail to create 
a sensation by their originality of 
touch and colour. His origin, like 
his education, was no less French 
than German; his style and hues 
at once reveal the pupil of Isabey. 
He has the powey, the brilliancy, 
the brio, the movement of his 
master; but is less mannered, less 
forced, more natural and sober, 
The ‘ Amsterdam Windmills’ shows 
what fancy can do for a prosaic 
subject. These lumbering ma- 
chines, which act as the Dutch- 
man’s domestic drudge—grinding 
his corn, sawing his timber, pump- 
ing his water, pounding his snuff 
—are beset with such a monstrous 
apparatus of tackle and canvas that 
it is hard to master their anatomy. 
When a squadron of them is 
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whirling around on every side of 
you, and the horizon is studded 
with an army of giants—when the 
shadows of the revolving sails are 
every moment throwing a gloom 
across the landscape—in the midst 
of this puzzling scene one almost 
comprehends the hallucination of 
Don Quixote. Hoguet has mar- 
shalled his advanced guard with 
vigour, while the windmills behind 
are looming through a fog. The 
colour is juicy and rich, and the 
effect of the dark (almost black) 
hues in which the artist revels 
is heightened by a few spots of 
mee white. That this picture is 
iterally true cannot be said, for 
the tones of Dutch scenery are 
pitched in a scale of greenish- 
grey half-tints. Those striking 
contrasts offered by countries more 
broken in outline and sunny in sky 
are foreign to the home of a Ruys- 
dael, a Potter, a Goyen, a Koninck, 
whose beggarly palette was faithful 
to the prescriptions of the sober 
livery worn by their native woods, 
fields, and canals. 

If the windmills partake some- 
what of the nature of a fantasia, 
full revenge is had by a bustard. 
Should any critic deny the pro- 
digious animation of this splendid 
bird, Hoguet might answer by let- 
ting loose a hawk near her painted 
prey. The ‘Trappe’ would certainly 
share the fate of Zeuxis’ grapes, 
unless indeed that bright eye scared 
off the intruder and saved the 
canvas. Hoguet is famous for his 
sea-pieces. ‘A Merchantship before 
the wind’ crowds all sail towards 
the spectator with irresistible 
force. The sails are well filled ; 
there is no mistake about the pace; 
the waves toss to and fro, and the 
spray jumps from the bows. The 
water is a miracle of transparency, 
and nothing can surpass the breadth 
and maestria of the execution. The 
colour, however, is somewhat ideal 
and inharmonious in tone, and a 
blue streak on the hull looks rather 
decorative than nautical, But in 
spite of these defects there is much 
charm and power in the picture. 
Hoguet excels in exteriors; and as 
he is also strong in still life, nothing 
suits him better than the bustle of 
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market-day. In the front of one 
of his Rouen views, a lot of Norman 
peasant-women have encamped, 
some under tents, some under um- 
brellas, amidst a botanical Babel of 
cabbages, carrots, leeks, and every 
green thing, all of which vegetation 
is strewed round and over a rare 
choice of the elementary articles of 
rural civilization, such as casks, 
cages, baskets, pans, and cauldrons, 
There is no gammon or pottering 
about those brisk French farmer- 
esses, with their snow-white caps ; 
no danger of that diligence, yellow 
and black like a hornet, being kept 
waiting while they pack up their 
traps. Across the place, behind the 
female sex, and opposite you, are 
some houses with every known 
species of barred window, blind, 
pole, chimney, dormer, gable, 
facing, sign-board, beam, rafter, 
and pigeon. On the left an ancient 
street vanishes away under favour 
of a sunny haze, and above into 
the clouds and sky soar the but- 
tresses and parapets of the belfry 
of Nétre Dame. Nothing can be 
better than the cool half-tint and 
quiet expression of the tower in 
contrast with the vivid tones of 
warm animation of the foreground. 
There are details of colour which 
may be called magical in depth and 
suggestion: there is the force of 
Isabey without his oddity and 
heaviness. Unfortunately Hoguet’s 
interesting and sympathetic genius 
has its weak side. His execution 
is too vague and sketchy, whereby 
hangs a tale too long for present 
telling, and implicating some of the 
best names in contemporary art. 
ANIMALS. 

This department probably repre- 
sents the Nadir of art, not only in 
Germany, but in most other coun- 
tries. Pachyderms, ruminants, 
and every other variety of ‘brutum 
et turpe pecus’ appear in droves on 
the walls of every exhibition, and 
most troublesome customers they 
are. As tothe anatomy of them, 
let no man speak except after a 
journey devoted to study of the 
breeds in question; the composition 
is almost always as bad and as dull 
as possible. With the exception of 
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Sir Edwin Landseer, Troyon, and 
Decamps, it would be hard to 
name a contemporary who has 
learnt from the old masters how 
animals may be made susceptible 
of poetical treatment and grouped 
with picturesque effect. The will 
to draw the grander beasts has clean 
vanished. Mr. Armytage’s allegory 
seems to be the representative of 
Rubens’ tremendous picture (at 
Vienna) of a tiger snarling at a 
crocodile; while Snyders’ ‘ Lionesses 
hunting a Roebuck’ (at Munich) 
has inspired nothing at all. Why 
will no one attempt at least a 
parody of these wonderful works? 
For example, to takeasubject which 
would demand less power than ele- 
gance, why not paint a porcupine 
darting its quills at a peacock? 
Of the Germans addicted to this 
walk, it need hardly be said that 
Kaulbach has shown, in his illus- 
trations of Reineke Fuchs, a wide 
range of humour and invention; 
they say more for his genius than 
the portentous frescoes with which 
he has discoloured the Treppenhaus, 
The received painter of fashionable 
horses and dogs is Steffeck ; his 
colour is dirty, his style meagre, 
and his fancy nowhere. The rising 
talent is Schmitson, who draws on 
a very large scale carts run away 
with by refractory oxen, and in 
general aims at broad and energetic 
results. His force and originality 
are unquestionable, but his crude 
tones, his heavy touch, and above 
all his almost total want of aerial 
perspective, go far to weaken, if 
they do not destroy, the impression 
of his merit. Ockel is a young and 
very promising artist. His black 
and white cattle standing in and 
near a pond are by far the most 
attractive live stock in the Exhi- 
bition. He commands nearly every 
kind of excellence, has few of the 
faults of a beginner, and may be 
expected to produce great things. 
As a good painter of horses may 
be named Camphausen, whose 
specialité lies in battles and military 
incidents, His ‘tendency-works’ of 
Prussian victories over the French 
will only carry conviction to local 
patriotism, although they are supe- 
rior to anything of the kind which 
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can be produced in this country. 
At the last Brussels Exhibition were 
two pictures by Camphauseri illus- 
trative of the Seven Years’ War: 
one of Ziethen making a recon- 
naissance in person; the other, 
Seydlitz throwing up the historic 
pipe as a signal for the troops, 
Both of these were characteristic, 
and only falling short in colour. 
GENRE, 

When German critics approach 
this subject they plunge into a 
tremendous terminology which 
would seem to operate on them and 
their readers as a kind of zsthetic 
pepsine. They ascertain, subjec- 
tively, whether their moral con- 
sciousness has to do with theolo- 
gical, symbolizing, popular, family, 
saloon, or ethnographical genre. For 
anything that appears to the con- 
trary, the language of this scheme 
of inquiry may be meant not only 
as a mental ferment, but also for 
objective employ, and it may be 
marvellously adapted to such an 
end. Unfortunately, the canvas 
to be classified rarely consents to 
adjust itself to this or that natural 
order; and what is more to the 
point, it will almost always turn 
out to be unworthy of such a clas- 
sification. The inferiority of mo- 
dern painting is fully sustained in 
genre, and here the Germans are 
specially feeble. The enthusiasm 
felt in some quarters for contem- 
porary French art may be subject 
to considerable deductions, still it 
cannot be denied that genre is at 
present a peculiarly French pos- 
session. The Germans at any rate 
fail altogether when they attempt 
in the limits of a cabinet frame to 
tell a slight story with simple 
means, 

Meyerof Bremen (known as Baby- 
Meyer) and Meyerheim, may per- 
haps be counted as exceptions to 
this rule. The pictures exhibited 
by the former were hung after my 
visit, so that I could only speak of 
them at second-hand, or from 
general knowledge of the painter ; 
they would appear to have made 
no sensation. Meyer has certainly 
mastered the ins and outs of nursery 
sentiment, and his long study of 
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the pranks and attitudes of unin- 
telligent infancy has enabled him 
to appeal with success to the in- 
stincts of European mothers. He 
is the German /’rére, with a talent 
less dramatic, less varied, more 
mawkish than that of the French- 
man, and a dry manner of his own, 
Meyerheim is no longer what he 

yas; his range was never very 
wide, and his popularity (which 
has been locally great) partly rests 
on a moral basis, He soars some- 
what higher than Meyer, for he 
ventures to draw grown people ; 
who, however, are a washed-out 
Wordsworthian race, with nothing 
to animate them but a dose of 
Gemiith. ‘Der Alte in Hause’ 
represents an old rustic paring 
potatoes, and assisted in the ardu- 
ous task by a small child, while 
divers white rabbits are viewing 
the operation with a patient but 
confident interest that speaks well 
for their intelligence and manners. 
There is ai in this very smart 
cottage; but it may be doubted 
whether the Prussian peasantry 
are lodged in such handsome style, 
and to this objection must be 
added a word of complaint against 
the manner in which the picture is 
smoothed down and polishied, as if 
the rabbits, when no longer re- 
quired to pose, had whiledaway the 
tedium of the atelier by ‘ licking’ 
their own likeness clean. 

The artist who next claims at- 
tention is of a very different stamp. 
Though young and scarcely known 
out of Berlin, it may be safely 
asserted that in his own peculiar 
line he has hardly a rival in Europe. 
Carl Becker is wanting in no one of 
the gifts that make the stuff of a 
great painter; he has imagination, 
invention, and execution. The at- 
mosphere most congenial to Becker 
is one of aristocratic pomp and 
aa and the personages created 

y his pencil move amidst the aids 
and appurtenances of material splen- 
dour, What hypocrisy to pretend 
that the elements of pictorial 
beauty are not sown broadcast 
amidst the lusts and vanities of 
this wicked world! What cant to 
deny that the prescriptions of 
etiquette have failed to banish 
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from the palace and the court those 
utterances of human passion and 
intelligence which the painter's eye 
loves to watch, and his hand shapes 
into situations of eternal interest ! 
Yet the self-dubbed idealist finds 
nothing but foolishness in the 
works of Becker, and affects to 
abjure those panoramas of Southern 
glory, with their groups of lordly 
figures, with their wealth of ‘ gold 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks,’ 

In Becker’s small picture, ‘ Auf- 
forderung zu Tisch,’ some choice 
spirits in eighteenth-century cos- 
tume are about to move from the 
salon into the dining-room, which, 
as seen through an open door in all 
the glitter and comfort of lances 
menseque nitentes, suggests pleasant 
anticipations of wine and wit. The 
easy aplomb and formal politeness 
of one of the personages marks 
the giver of the feast, whose of- 
ficial ease ties him to a show of 
general hospitality, and forbids 
him to compromise the grace and 
dignity of a fashionable Amphi- 
tryon by betraying symptoms of 
partiality or neglect. Very dif- 


ferent is the air of the preoccupied 


cavalier on the left. He is appa- 
rently taking part in an incident 
of diplomatic flirtation. Good 
manners do not oblige him to scatter 
his attentions, and he offers his arm 
with empressement to the fair maid 
of honour, who has fixed for a 
moment his butterfly heart. She 
is pleased, though anxious ; flattered 
at the tenderness of to-day, but 
dreading the treason of to-morrow: 
glad to receive the homage she 
thinks her due: yet jealous of the 
dishes and goblets and of all other 
distractions, sensual or spiritual, 
likely to help quench a flame much 
weaker than passion and only a 
little stronger than caprice. This 
is in every respect a capital produc- 
tion: drawing, colour, chiaroscuro, 
movement, grouping,—all are good ; 
and it is creditable to Becker that 
he has found dramatic interest and 
refined sentiment in a situation 
essentially suggestive of whatever 
is most irksome and stiff in the 
catalogue of our social punish- 
ments. 
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Venice is just now a name of sad 
and grievous import. Happily we 
can escape from the murderous 
present to the romantic times of 
Foscari and Faliero, when the 
hideous assassin scowled in a long 
and lonely corridor, and the gon- 
dola glided over the lagoons where 
no ear could listen to the treasonous 
secret or the long-drawn kiss. 
Becker has given two stories of 
Venetian life: one tragical, the 
other mezzo carattere in expression. 
The ‘ Petition to the Doge’ is pre- 
sented in a hall which opens 
through columns of gorgeous marble 
into an inner chamber. The ma- 
gistrate has just come out between 
the pillars: he is in ceremonial 
robes of ermine and yellow silk ; 
and a mourning mother, holding 
her child before his path, kneels to 
entreat a pardon—perhaps for a 
husband and father sentenced to 
death or prison by the Council of 
Ten. Through the doors another 
female behind the Doge bends for- 
ward to see what is going on, and 
her inquisitive peering -v. tasts 
with the solemn guard, to whom 
the pose of his own pompous person 
and halbert is the one important 
affair. Here, again, Becker is well 
up to the mark: he is brilliant, 
elevated, and pathetic. 

The next picture is not the 
Venice of Jaffier and Belvedera, 
but the Venice of Gratiano and 
Beppo. It is intensely Southern 
all over, and, without being a pas- 
ticcito, has inherited something of 
the architectural spirit of Vero- 
nese. We are in the Carnival, and 
the festive time draws a crowd of 
Dominoes into that Palladian 
arcade, and fills the courts and 
galleries above and below with 
noble company. But see where 
that blonde and gentle girl—some 
darling Desdemona of the Lagunes, 
leaning on a lover’s arm—listens to 
the voice and guitar of a mask who 
clings to her side. Were it not for 
the associations which the extra- 
ordinary creation of Ronconi has 
added to the name and form of 
Alfonso Borgia, and which no 
future idea, historic or pictorial, 
is at all likely to efface, the 
superb patrician, in black embroi- 
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dered suit, would suggest the ‘fiery, 
fiery duke.’ His nobility speaks in 
every feature of that handsome 
face and every limb of that well- 
knit body. He is not yet sus- 
picious of his mistress, and seems 
to tolerate the licence of a masque- 
rade, for his scornful look indicates 
surprise rather than anger at the 
mask’s impertinence ; so that the 
fair-haired beauty and herunknown 
adorer will not, without further 
provocation, incur the wrath of one 
to whom the dagger and the bowl 
of poison are amongst the com- 
monest of playthings. Becker's 
architectural accessories are im- 
mensely clever and characteristic : 
they have a cachet quite their own ; 
and without being impertinently 
obtrusive, they claim to be more 
than a mere background. 

Another and still finer picture 
by the same artist, founded on a 
sketch taken in the Rathaus at 
Dantzic, represents the Council of 
Burghers receiving a communica- 
tion from an officer of the city 
guard. ‘The chamber has stone 
walls and a wooden floor ; round it 


is a line of red damask padding, 
which ends below in a cushioned 
seat, and above is a wooden en- 


tablature. Opposite the eye this 
stall-work covers the length of the 
wall, though not up to the ceiling, 
and on the left, two windows sepa- 
rated by a pillar, also partly hidden 
in the same fashion, let in the 
broad sunshine, which falling 
in a downward diagonal, chequers 
the jambs with a flood of light. 
Parailel to the windows, and away 
towards the spectator’s right, runs 
au long table covered with green 
baize, and behind this sit three 
magistrates in the black robes of 
the period, while a fourth stands 
at the near end of the council- 
board, The civic dignitaries are 
occupied with the report of their 
officer, who stands before them in 
a stiff military posture, one hand 
resting on the table and the other 
raising his feathered hat. The ar- 
rangement of the personages, as 
regards each other and the apart- 
ment, is admirable; and no less 
so is the expression and variety 
of each face, figure, attitude, and 
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dress. The first burgher is a young 
man of great personal pretensions, 
His handsome, thoughtful features, 
and elegant peaked beard, seen in 
profile, contrast well with the clean 
shaved, wrinkled, fussy ancient 
sitting next him, who points in a 
worried way to the officer, and acts 
as a foil to the solid, portly ma- 
gistrate beyond. This last is the 
chairman, and his vigorous, decided 
nature may be traced, not only in 
his massive brow and well-set lips, 
but also in the way he lays his 
right hand on the table and sup- 
ports his chin with the other. 
No. 4 is a bald-headed, spectacled 
old gentleman, with open, jovial 
countenance, who has an evident 
tendency to be very particular, and 
to note down the exact story with 
the pen he holds. The several 
postures, the different faces, the 
black costumes, the wig of one, the 
skull-cap of another, the ruffs, the 
lace coliars and cuffs, make up a 
group varied in detail and yet 
uniform in effect. 

The room is full of air, In this 
respect the picture is a prodigy of 
skill, and the slanting sunbeams 
recall the triumphs of Decamps 
and De Hooghe. But before the 
mere brilliancy of the light itself 
must be counted the cunning use 
made of it. The figures are some 
distance from it, but disposed so 
that the bright and dark bars on 
the chequered walls supply relief 
wherever wanted to the heads and 
faces in front. Thus the general 
lighting of the apartment is not 
deranged by the local accident 
which, however, is at the bottom 
of the marvellous atmosphere 
which circulates round everybody 
and everything in the picture. 

Becker is a great colorist; the 
crimson silk on the walls, contrasted 
with the complementary green of 
the table, and the brilliant bits 
scattered here and there, would, if 
taken alone, give a hot and heavy 
glare. But the red breeches of the 
Spanish officer repeat with greater 
intensity the hue of the background, 
and the long unbroken belt of 
black robes tones down the whole ; 
so that the general harmony is 
complete, and the impression 
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received by the eye is not one of 
special colour. It is useless to 
describe refinements which are 
obvious on inspection and otherwise 
unintelligible ; yet a word must be 
added respecting the mechanical 
execution of this artist. His flesh 
is firm, and its shadows are irre- 
proachable in tint; the ruffs and 
em are capital ; the texture of the 
old table-cloth, its coat of arms, 
leather edge and buckles, and 
dusty patches; the ink-bottle and 
old register ; the heap of papers on 
the ground ; the planks themselves ; 
all are painted with a truth of 
detail which may almost be com- 
pared to the panels of Mieris. 
However, such elaborate finish is 
with Becker an affair of appearance 
rather than of niggling, and his 
effects are got by broad strokes of 
the brush. And it may be said 
that Becker’s work offers every 
apparent guarantee of improvement 
and durability, and that is what 
cannot be asserted of many modern 
pictures. 

It is not the aim of the present 
paper to characterize as a whole 
the contemporary canvas of Ger- 
many, which, in fact, is separated 
from that of Holland, Belgium, 
France, and England, by shades 
and not by provinces of difference. 
Sweeping generalizations about 
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schools and styles convey no useful 
information, especially since schools 
and styles no longer exist, except 
in the relics and traditions of an 
age when art was less on every 
man’s tongue and more in every 
man’s soul. Jt may, however, be 
safely asserted, that of a general 
renaissance —if such a thing be 
possible—there are no symptoms 
whatever beyond the Rhine. The 
influence of a few cultivated 
minds can seldom reach so far 
as to recast the esthetic intui- 
tions of a whole people; least 
of all amidst the din of rumoured 
battle, and the crashing of domin- 
ions and powers. When Germany 
has found a Victor Emmanuel, a 
Garibaldi, a Cavour, it will be time 
enough for her to hunt in holes 
and corners for the legitimate suc- 
cessors Of Holbein and Mozart. 
The descendants of Arminius and 
Ariovistus have now far other work 
before them than to improve upon 
the squeamish affectations of Corne- 
lius, and the hoarse harmonies of 
Wagner. And if they do but 
prove true to humanity and them- 
selves, Europe will forget the base- 
ness of ‘The Last Judgment,’ and 
the folly of the ‘Tannhiuser,’ 
mindful only that Germany is at 
last the accomplice of liberty and 
progress, 
ToPAzE. 
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PARISH REGISTERS: 


ROM time to time the subject 

of Parish Registers is discussed 
at various literary meetings. Mr. 
Wyat Edgehill reads his paper on 
them before the Statistical, and 
Mr. Samon Service his plan for in- 
dexing them before the Genealogical 
and Historical Societies. But the 
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THEIR HISTORY AND CONTENTS. 


general public knows very little 
either of their history or their 
value. In our day they have 
dwindled down to a very prosaic 
form, where the living and the dead 
are numbered like any other wares 
in acatalogue. The good and the 


bad are now entered indifferently, 


there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history. 


Very different to this was the 
Register of former times. To the 
clergyman it was his note-book, 
his parish journal, in which he 
noted down the ever-varying oc- 
currences of life, what sort of sum- 


mer or winter it had been—when 
the elm-trees were planted in the 
churchyard — when the Vicarage 
wall was built—when a fire burnt 
~— the blacksmith’s shop ; in 
act— 


Whether of weal or woe did in his cure betide. 


But if this were all that could be 
found in our parish registers, we 
do not know that they would be of 
much service, except to show us 
the loving heart and the warm 
feelings which dictated the words. 

But our registers are intimately 
bound up, from first to last, with 
our English history. In them we 
can accurately mark the contrary 
tides of religious thought and feel- 
ing flowing and ebbing through 
their pages. Commencing, as many 
of them do, immediately after the 

teformation, they at once show us 
the changed era in which men were 
living. The marriages of the clergy, 
and the occasional notes of the sale 
of church furniture, point to the 
altered opinions of the day. A 
little further on, during Mary’s 
reign, they almost cease, in spite of 
Cardinal Pole’s order; and then 
once more with fresh life suddenly 
appear again with the first year of 
Elizabeth. From this — is it 
that most of our parish registers 
date. Passing on to the Stuarts, 
we come to the times of the civil 
wars, when, though ill kept, the 
registers abound with brief but 
pregnant notices of battles and 
sieges, and the destruction of 
church ornaments, mixed up with 
controversies on baptism and ori- 
ginal sin. Next we meet with 
Cromwell’s lay registrars, writing 
badly and spelling worse, but still 
doing their work vigorously though 


roughly. And then we come upon 
the days of the Restoration, when 
the loyal vicars and rectors filled 
their books with rejoicings, or 
noted down the sufferings they en- 
dured during their ejectment. And 
so, with entries of their parishioners 
being touched for the king’s evil, 
with records of the plague, and 
burials in woollen, we reach the 
days of William III. with his poll- 
tax upon all marriages, births, and 
burials, until by degrees the Regis- 
ters lose their general interest, and 
become the stiff and precise forms 
which we know them. 

The above remarks we shall en- 
deavour to illustrate by quotations 
from the registers themselves. 
Their very commencement, just 
two years after Henry VIII. had 
flung aside the Pope’s authority, 
alone makes a long and sad chapter 
in our English history. Cromwell, 
and Legh, and Layton, had per- 
formed their duties as monastic 
commissioners, their zeal often, per- 
haps, outstripping their good judg- 
ment. The old life was passing 
away, and men were not yet accus- 
tomed to the new. Everywhere 
was excitement, and the least thing, 
it matters not what on such occa- 
sions, a popular cry, a supposed 
grievance, will fan the smouldering 
spark into a flame. 

The opportunity was not want- 
ing. With the monasteries of 
course disappeared the monastic 
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records ; and in 1536 Cromwell de- 
termined, in lieu of them, to insti- 
tute registers in all English 
parishes, and a cry was instantly 
raised that Henry wished to seize 
all the gold and unmarked cattle, 
and that all christenings, mar- 
riages, and burials, were about to 
be taxed.* The cry rose louder in 
proportion as the people were igno- 
rant. In Lincolnshire, in ‘that 
shire the most brute and beastly of 
the whole realm, and of least ex- 
perience,’ as Henry afterwards said, 
the rebellion first gathered head. 
On October the second, at Caistor,t 
and at Louth, an armed mob, 
headed by the priests, carried 
everything their own way. ‘The 
next day at Horncastle, a still 
larger meeting assembled. The 
Abbot of Barlings left Lincoln, 
although the people there had also 
risen, and with the high sheriff of 
the county, one of the Dymokes 
of Scrivelsby, the family who to 
this day hold the championship of 
England, joined the insurgents. 
They adjourned to a neighbouring 
heath. A petition, praying the 
King to return to the old state of 
things, was drawn up and des- 
patched to Henry. The people, 
goaded on by the priests, were in a 
state of frenzy. The Chancellor of 
Lincoln, though feeble with illness, 
had the boldness to confront them, 
but they murdered the aged re- 
former on the spot, the priests ery- 
ing out for his blood. Lincoln it- 
self soon became the centre point 
towards which the rioters, amount- 
ing to some 60,000 men, all made. 
The result was what might be 
expected. Without plans, without 
confidence in each other, and with- 
out food, they were soon disorgan- 
ized. By the twelfth some 20,000 
alone remained, the rest having 
quietly dispersed to their homes. 
Henry, alarmed at first, soon 
regained his usual confidence. His 
reply, manly and firm, though 
somewhat arrogant, reached Lincoln 


* Carte’s History of England. Mr. 
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on the 12th. It was read openly by 
the insurgent council in the chapter- 
house of the Cathedral. The result 
was a division of opinion, which by 
the next day spread to the camp. 
That day, Henry’s forces under 
Suffolk entered the town. All 
hope of success was gone. The 
Abbot of Barlings and a hundred 
of the ringleaders were taken 
prisoners. So ended the Lincoln- 
shire Rebellion, But it was only 
the prelude to the tragedy which 
should soon be enacted in York- 
shire. We have no room now to 
enter into the slightest account of 
this last outbreak, connected as it 
is with the subject, but must refer 
our readers to the pages of its 
latest historian. It ended, as all 
rebellions ever will which are 
fomented by ignoranceand wounded 
vanity ; and the knaves and the 
duped, the rich and the poor, are 
alike condemned to the gallows or 
the colonies, according to the age 
in which they live. 

Amidst such troubles as these 
our Parish Registers first saw life. 
Delayed for a time, as all reform 
ever is, by the pretexts of the in- 
terested or the outcries of the 
ignorant, Cromwell’s act did not 
come into effect till 1538. As it is 
the first on the subject, we shall 
venture to transcribe a portion of 
it, showing Cromwell’s care for the 
Church, as well as his broad states- 
maulike views: 

That every parson, vicar, or curate 
within the diocese, shall for every church 
keep one book or register, wherein he 
shall write the day and year of every 
wedding, christening, and burial, made 
within the parish. And for the safe 
keeping of the same book, the parish 
shall be bound to provide of their com- 
mon charges one sure coffer, with two 
locks and keys, whereof the one to remain 
with the parson, and the other with the 
wardens of every parish, wherein the said 
book shall be laid up, which bvok the 
parson shall every Sunday take forth, and 
in the presence of the said wardens, or 
one of them, write and record in the same 


Froude’s History of England, vol. iii. 
pp- 99-120, whose account of the Lincolnshire insurrection we have epitomized. See 
also Strype, who says—‘ many of the clergy blew abroad that by means of registers the 
King intended to make new exactions at all chrystenings, weddyngs, and buryals.’ 

+ Carte. Mr. Froude, 
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all the weddings and christenings and 
burials made the whole week afore, and 
that done, to lay up the book in the said 
coffer as afore ; and for every time that 
the same shall be omitted, the party that 
shall be in the fault thereof, shall forfeit 
to the said Church 3s. 4d., to be employed 
on the reparation of the said Church. 


Unfortunately for us, Cromwell’s 
injunctions have been but very 
partially obeyed, even in modern 
days. Had all the fines been ex- 
acted which should have been, they 
would not only have kept in repair 
the old, but built many new 
churches, 

But even now at this date the 
fears of the people could hardly be 
allayed. We find Sir Piers Edgecomb 
on April oth, 1539, writing in haste 
to Cromwell, praying for instruc- 
tions on the matter, as the inha- 
bitants of Devonshire and Cornwali 
were in a great state of alarm about 
the new registers.* So it always is. 
Men’s fears ever outrun their judg- 
ments. Ignorant people thought 
there was some deep plot concealed 
in registering their births and 
deaths, just as in these days our 
farmers fancy they discover some 
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design on their properties and 
liberties when they are asked to 
make a return of how much wheat 
they grew last year on an acre.t 
But although Croimwell’s Act did 
not become the law of the land till 
1538, yet there are many registers 
scattered throughout England 
which begin much earlier. We 
have carefully analysed the Parlia- 
mentary Parish Register Abstract, 
and find there were no less than 
forty-nine registers prior to the 
date of the Act in existence in 1831. 
The register at Tonsor in North- 
amptonshire actually commences 
in 1440; and another at Bradford, in 
Devonshire, in 1500. Again, at St. 
Michael’s Penkevil, Cornwall, the 
register bears the date 1516. In 
Essex alone three begin in 1537, 
and there are no less than five in 
different parts of England which 
commence in 1534, and four in 
1536; but it is most probable that 
many, if not all, of these are merely 
compiled from previous rough and 
hasty notes and memoranda kept 
by private individuals and given 
to the clergy afterwards.— Crom- 
well’s Act seems to have been 


* From Cromwell’s correspondence, in the Chapter-house (bundle E), quoted by . 
Mr. Rickman, p. xxvii. of the preface to the Parish Register Abstract. Accounts and 


Papers, vol. xii. 


1833. 


+ This feeling, it is but right to add, was not prevalent all over England. In 


Baker’s Northamptonshire, vol. i. p. 662, may be seen the congratulations on the 
event which the vicar of Newbottle, in that county, wrote in the first page of his 
register ; and in several of the old books, as at Maresfield, Sussex, we find ‘ God save 
the King,’ inscribed on the first sheet. 

t For the sake of those who are interested in the matter, we subjoin a list of 
registers which contain dates prior to 1538, compiled from the Parish Register 
Abstract, 1831-3. 


Tonsor, Northamptonshire . . 1440 | East Tistead, Hants . . . . 1528 
Bradford, Devon . . . . « 1500 | Elsworth, Cambridgeshire. . . 1529 
Rockingham, Northamptonshire . 1502 | Boughton-under-Blean, Kent. 1530 
Barking, Suffolk . . + « 1503 | West Thorney, Sussex . 1530 
Shaveshill, Stafford. . . . . 1507 | Ashperton, Herefordshire . 1530 
Great Hele, Lincoln . . . ~. 41508 | Scraptoft, Leicestershire . . . 1532 
Winwick, Northampton . . . 1510] Barkham, Berkshire . . . . 1533 
Carleton-le-Moreland, Lincoln . 1513 | Stretton, Warwickshire . . 1533 
Bleasly, Notts . . . . + « 41513 | Charlton Musgrove, Somersetshire 1534 
Tipton, Staffordshire . + 1513 | Mickleton, Gloucestershire . 1534 
Whittington, Stafford . - «+ 1514 | Goodworth Clatford, Hants 1534 
Winchcombe, Gloster . . . . 4515 | Petistrie, Suffolk . . . . « 1534 
St. Michael’s Penkevil, Cornwall. 1516 | East Down, Devonshire 1535 
Rape, Sussex - « «© « « 43520 | Bicester, Oxfordshire . 1534 
laleham, Middlesex . . . ~. 1522 | Bassingham, Norfolk 1535 
Leverton, Lincolnshire . « «+ 1524 | West Clandon, Surrey . 1536 
Nonington, Kent e - « 1525 | Merrow, Surrey. . . . . ~. 1536 
Carburton, Notts . . - « 1528 | St. Nicholas, Bristol . . . . 1536 
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attended to most in the West and 
East of England, the West being 
connected with the Crown by the 
Stannaries of Cornwall, whilst the 
Eastern Counties lay close to the 
metropolis, Thus, in Devonshire 
there are no less than twenty-eight 
registers which commence in 1538, 
and there are about the same num- 
ber, in proportion to the size of 
the counties, in Essex and Kent ; 
whilst Norfolk contains fifty, and 
Suffolk fifty-three, and the City 
of London as many as fifteen 
of that date. In the Northern 
counties they commence much 
later, Cromwell’s power growing 
weaker as it stretched northward, 
and the population being more 
scanty and less civilized ; so that in 
Cumberland we find only two of 
1538, and in Northumberland not 
evenone, Thesame remark applies 
to the Welsh counties, with the ex- 
ception of Flintshire, which, with 
Cheshire, forming a Palatinate, 
would therefore come more imme- 
diately under the eye of the Go- 
vernment than the rest. 

The Reformation, as was before 
said, necessarily abolished the old 
monastic records, and with them 
the Latinity in which they were 
entombed. The English language 
then first breathed freely ; thought 
was no longer cramped by an alien 
tongue. And it is more than 
curious to notice in many of the 
churchwardens’ accounts that the 
year after the entry of the Register 
Book amongst the expenses, we 


St. Swithin’s, City of London. 
Kingsbury, Warwickshire . 
Poughill, Cornwall . 

Stoke Hammond, Berks 
Childerditch, Essex . « 
Great Hallingbury, Essex . 


°° 1537 
1537 
e « %§37 
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meet with the notice of ‘pd. for 
the half-part of the Bybell, accord- 
ingly after the King’s injunction, 
od.*—that Bible in English 
upon which all subsequent trans- 
lations have been based, which has 
so stereotyped its homely Saxon 
phrases in the mouths of our 
peasantry, that to this day the best 
advice for purity of style is that of 
Roger Ascham’s, ‘to speak as the 
common people do, to think as wise 
men do.” And one of the first 
things that strikes us in the regis- 
ters is the English struggling 
through the monkish Latin, which 
nevertheless in places lingered as 
late as the seventeenth century.t 
As some evidence of the altered 
state of things after the Reforma- 
tion, take the following from the 
parish register of Croydon :— 


1551, Oct. 25. Reverend : patr. Jhoés 
épus Wynton duxit Maria Hammot 
generosa in ista eclesia coram multitu- 
dine pichianidr psente Revéndissimo pré 
Thoma Cantuar Archiepo ci multis.t 


A singular entry this. The mar- 
riage of a bishop who had himself, 
in 1549, written ‘a defence of the 
marriage of priests; and the pre- 
sence, too, of Cranmer, now twice 
married, and the words coram mutl- 
titudine and cum multis, are no in- 
significant signs of the times. Only 
some twenty years previously, poor 
Skelton, Poet-Laureate, and rector 
of Diss, was found guilty of keep- 
ing a concubine, then a far less 
crime for a clergyman than mar- 


Fairstead, Essex ° 1537 
Sandhurst, Gloucestershire . 1537 
Stoughton, Leicestershire . 1537 
Langtoft, Yorkshire . . 1537 
Eling, Hampshire . . . 1537 
Potter Higham, Norfolk 1537 


We have not in the above list given the register of Althorpe, Lincolnshire, 
‘supposed to begin in 1483, but taken away by the archdeacon in 1824 ;’ nor that of 
Leadenham, in the same county, with the date of 1118, which is more probably 1558. 


How many of these old registers now remain we cannot say. 


The old sheet at 


Leverton, with the date of 1524, has, we know, been lost within the last few years. 


* Churchwardens’ Account of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 


This Bible is gene- 


rally known as Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, for which the incumbent was to pay 


one-half, and the parish the other. 
Register contemporary. 


Stowe makes the order for the Bible and the 


+ At Thorney Abbey, Cambridgeshire, there still exists a French Register made by 
the Refugees employed by Francis, Earl of Bedford, in draining his fens, 1640. 
+ Nicholl’s Collectanea Topographica et Genealogic«, vol. iv. p. 94. 
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riage. On his death-bed the poet 
declared he had kept her as his 
mistress because he could not 
marry her, and they had as reli- 
giously kept the marriage-vow as 
though they had been joined man 
and wife by the Church. And soon 
after him died his bitterest enemy, 
Wolsey, leaving two natural sons 
behind him. Nearly all the clergy 
were, however, open to the same 
charge. The returns of the Com- 
missioners at the dissolution of 
the monasteries reveal the fearful 
abyss of immorality into which the 
ecclesiastical body, high and low, 
had fallen. But the time was at 
hand when men were to be freed 
from that enforced asceticism which 
is ever the parent of debauchery.* 

In the registers of this period 
we shall come upon the old terms 
of ‘Sir Knyght’ and ‘Sir Prieste.’ 
Thus at St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster— 

Feb. 1. Sir Doctor Henry Egylsby, 
Presbiter to Tamasine Drake. 


Whilst in the churchwardens’ books 
we meet with the more familiar 
phrase ‘ Sir John’ itself. But these 
good old ‘Syr Priestes’ will ever 
live in the shapes of Sir Hugh 
Evans, ‘ who is of the Church, and 
will be glad to do benevolences, 
and to make atonements and com- 
promises ; and Sir Oliver Martext 
‘whom no fantastical knave shall 
flout out of his calling.’ But more 
singular is it to notice the spirit of 
Romanism manifesting itself by 
coughing down the Protestant mi- 
nister, leading horses into the Re- 
formed Church, and stabling them 
in the chancel,t and still lingering 
in the phrases of the register. 







* See the Registers of Staplehurst, Kent, 1548, and Maresfield, Sussex, quoted 
in the Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. iv. p. 246, for entries on this subject. 





Thus in Edward VI.’s reign we 
find at Maresfield, Sussex, the ex- 
pression of ‘ sacramentaliter matri- 
monium contraxerunt; whilst in 
the register of Aston-sub-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, the phrase ‘ susce- 
pit sacramentum matrimonii, is 
continued down to 1601.t 

But it is with the reign of Eliza- 
beth that most of our parish regis- 
ters commence. And we may notice 
as a sign of the times that one of 
the articles to be asked at the 
visitation, immediately after the 
question whether any register is 
kept, was, ‘how many persons have 
for religion died by fire, famine, or 
otherwise, or have been imprisoned 
forthe same? In March, 1562 (2-3), 
we find the office of registrarship 
appointed in each diocese, and that 
all clergymen were to enter in 
‘their church books notes and re- 
membrances, under a penalty of 
ten shillings ? while in the church- 
wardens’ book of Trinity Church, 
Chester, we meet with, ‘to the 
_—— Commissioners, 30th of 
March, 1574, for that our register 
was not keptaccording tothe statute 
in that behalf provided, 1os.’§ Not- 
withstanding all these provisions, 
the Act was found insufficient, and 
in 1597 fresh injunctions were 
drawn up by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and approved by the 
Queen, and persons were sent round 
to see that they were complied 
with, as already their great value 
(permagnus usus in the terms of 
the statute) was fully recognised.|| 
To this order do we owe all the 
transcripts of the early registers 
we possess, each page being signed 
by the clergyman and church- 
wardens as a guarantee of its cor- 


The clergy were always very careful in duly entering the ceremony, lest the validity 


might at any time be questioned. 


In Brit. Mus. MS. Cleop. E. 4. f. 124, 6, will be 


found a letter about the Vicar of Mendlesham, who, for bringing home his wife and 
children a few years before this was looked upon as ‘a monster in the judgment of the 


lay people.’ 


‘+ Register of Buxted, Sussex. Sussex Archeological Collection, vol. iv. p. 252. 
+ Nicholl’s Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vol. vii. p. 279. 
§ Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 2177. 
|| In the Register of Christenings of Trinity Church, Chester, will be found ‘a 
note of constitution for keepynge of Register Booke, 21 Oct. 1597, 39 Q. Eliz.’— 


Brit, Mus., Harl. MS., 2177, f. 55. 
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rectness, We may add, too, that 
many of the registers about this 
period begin with the words, ‘ ini- 
tium regni dominz nostre Eliza- 
bethz reginz, Nov. 17th, 1559, or 
1560, as it might be, the figures 
referring not to the year, but the 
day of her accession, which was 
called the ‘Queen’s day,’ just as 
the day of the accession of James I. 
was called the ‘ King’s day.’ 

Very interesting are some of the 
entries at this time. Take the fol- 
lowing from Framlingham Earl, 
Norfolk :— 


1588, the roth of Nov. was a day of 
thanksgiving to God for the great and 
wonderful overthrow of “the Spanish 
navy, which came to fight the Pope’s 
battle against this island for their gospel ; 
at which overthrow..the very enemies 
were so astonished “that some of them 
said Christ was hgeome a Lutheran, and 
all that saw it did.-say it was the Lord’s 
work ; so this day ‘was appointed by our 
Church to be spent throughout the realm 
in preachinge, praying, singing of psalms 
and giving thanks, for a thankful memo- 
rial of the Lord’s merciful mercies 
yerely.* 

And if we remember rightly, 
‘preacher’ Baker wrote in the re- 
gister of Carisbrook, ‘ at Magdalen- 
tide :—the great and dread Armada 
of the Spaniards is now passing 
the back of the Wight,’ and pro- 
ceeds to offer up a prayer for their 
destruction. We have little doubt 
that in many other registers along 
the Channel-coast might be found 
some singular entries written by 
men who must have seen the hulls 
of the Spanish fleet driving down 
the Channel before the wind from 
the church towers, where during 
the day the alarm-bells rung, and 
at night the cresset-fires blazed. 
At Paul, in Cornwall, we meet 
with a curious item, that the regis- 
ters previous to 1595 were burnt 
by the Spaniards when they set 
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fire ,tosthe church. At Wadhurst, 
in§Shssex, thefe“isan account of 
Van /Trompe’s victory over the 
Sifhish fleet off Deal, in 1639 ;+ 
and@igain at Eastbourne, in the 
sat@icpunty, is there an allusion 
to one of the many French inva- 
sions along the coast; whilst at 
Letterston, and also at Landwunda, 
Pembrokeshire, the registers were 
destroyed at the time of the French 
invasion, 1797. 

But it is in the London registers 
that we shall find most matter 
illustrative of the social life of the 
sixteenth century. Take, for in- 
stance, the register of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West.t Here is a picture of 
the state of the poor :— 


1573. Jan. 5th.—A poore man buryed 
out of the fielde. 

1586. Feb. gth.—A maide buryed out 
of the fielde. 

1589. March 18th.—A poor maide that 
died in the fieldes. 

1593. Nov. 2oth.—A childe that died 
in the fielde. 


And so on through numerous 
entries of women confined ‘in the 
fieldes,’ which then surrounded Lin- 
coln’s-inn, where the poor creatures 
sought shelter ; for by a mistaken 
policy, any increase of building 
was vigilantly put down by law. 
The very cellars were overcrowded, 
and we find people dying in the 
barns, and even in the streets.§ But 
as early as 1557, the severe dis- 
tress which was prevalent is shown 
by the touching entries in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, of ‘ died 
of very poverty, ‘of very famine, 
after the name. Another noticeable 
feature is the number of foundlings, 
‘base-born,’ ‘child of the parish,"|| 
as they are entered, and to whom 
such pathetic names as Relictus, 
or Charity, or Patience, were given 
by the churchwardens or clergy- 
man. Nor must we pass over the 


* Burn’s History of Parish Registers, p. 149. A work which is now unfor- 
tunately out of print, 


+ Sussex Archeological Collections. 
+ Nicholl’s Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vol. v. pp. 373, 379+ 
§ St. Giles-in-the-Fields’ Register, constantly, where occur also entries of many 
of the people executed at Tyburn, having previously taken their farewell cup at the 


Hampshire Hog-yard. 


|| Register of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, constantly. 
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number of persoriggslain in brawls 
at taverns and in-tHe streets. Thus, 
in the register of St. Dunstan’s in 
the West we read#- 


1572. 


Aug. 2nd. — Luce, which was 
slained at hearnes the Cooke in Chancery- 
lane. 

1579. June 20th.—Mr. Marten which 
was slained at Lyons Inne. 

1592. April 19th.—Will’m Gifford, 
slaine in Symon Canon’s house. 


And so the entries proceed, proving 
how powerless was the arm of the 
law. In this register, too, the 
plague writes its fearful tale. In 
1503 we meet with one of its 
visitations ; and in 1603 the story 
is again told by the number of 
burials, and again in Charles L.’s 
reign, in 1625, we find the fatal 38 
against the names of the dead.* 
Entries, too, of women being 
publicly whipped in the streets, do 
we meet; a practice carried 


down to the close of the eighteenth 
century, and which seemed at one 
time to have been a panacea for 
every disease as well as crime ; and 
Mr. Carlyle’s Doris Ritter would 
probably have suffered a whipping 


in England as in Germany for being 
civilly spoken to by the Crown 
Prince Fritz.t 

Passing on to the days of the 
Stuarts, we will stop to give an 
extract from the register of Isham, 
Cambridgeshire— 

1620. This was a cheape yeare of all 
grain ; ordinary wheat at 18s. the stryke ; 
rye at 16s., and after at 12s. ; barley at 


nine and tenpence; and mault at 15s. 
and 16s. a strike. 


Again, in the same register we find 
the prices of wheat, barley, peas, 
and malt, for the years 1621 and 
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1630, when all articles of con- 
sumption were much dearer. 
Generally speaking, except when 
giving an account of some charity, 
the registers seldom touch upon 
the prices of food or dress. All 
these, however, may be found in 
the churchwardens’ books year after 
year. In fact, from them might be 
compiled, from the earliest period, 
a complete history of social statis- 
tics as well as of English Church 
history. 

We come next to the Civil Wars, 
when the character of the entries 
is changed—the church, as at Dod- 
derhill, in Worcestershire, being 
often turned into a fortress, and 
her ministers fighting in the front 
ranks of the Cavaliers. Here isa 
picture of the state of things at 
Rothley, Leicestershire— 

1643. Bellum!* 1644. Bellum! 1645. 
Interruption! persecution ! 

The registers are now full of battles 
and the burial of soldiers. Thus 
at Warmington, in Oxfordshire, will 
be found a notice of the battle of 
Edgehill ; again also at Southam, 
Warwickshire, of the very first 
skirmish in the war, fought near 
that place. Again, at Middleton 
Cheney, Oxfordshire, is the follow- 
ing brief but pregnant notice— 
‘ : } . Ca ? 
1643. 46 soldiers, May 7th’— 
being the day after the battle of 
Middleton Cheney.§ Other entries 
testify of the state of things. At 
Mitching, in Sussex, we find that in 
1650 the minister came in by an 
election, and held the living till his 
death in 1694;|| and in it, as in 
many others, will be seen the 
solemn league and covenant signed 
by most of the inhabitants. 


* In the Register of Trinity Church, Chester, those who died of the plague in 
the summer of 1647 are marked ‘ pl.’—Brit. Mus., Harl. MS. 2177. 
+ See the Registers of Wadhurst and Newtimber.—Sussex Archeological Collec- 


tions, vol. iv. p. 275. 


t Burn’s History of Parish Registers, pp. 155, 156. 

§ At Chart, Kent, will be found a notice of the battle of Maidstone, June tst, 
1648 ; at Allhallows, Bread-street, of the battle of Newbury ; at Louth, Lincolnshire, 
of a skirmish fought near that town; at Malmsbury, Wiltshire, of the siege of 
Cirencester ; at Brentford, of the battle there, 1642; and so on through many a 
village register. At All Saints, Derby, is the following: ‘1642, the 22nd of this 
August, 1642, erectum fuit Nottinghamie vexillum regale.—Matt. xii. 25.’ 

| Sir William Burrell’s Collections for Sussex, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5699, f. 266. 
See also the register of Piecombe, Sussex, 2nd September, 1646, as to the difficulty of 
fetching in the tythe corn, 
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It is, however, satisfactory to 
find that during the troubles of the 
first part of the Civil War, the 
-arliament did not lose sight of 
the value of registers. In 1644, 
we find that a special enactment is 
made for keeping ‘a fair Register- 
book of vellum ; but it was not till 
1653, When affairs were more settled, 
that Cromwell directed lay regis- 
trars to be chosen by every parish, 
for registering births and burials, 
baptisms being omitted, which will 
explain the great decrease of entries 
of baptisms during the Common- 
wealth. And this is only one of 
the many instances in which Crom- 
well anticipated modern legislation. 
The policy of substituting births 
for baptisms is obvious, and like 
the simple declaration that the 
parties took each other for man 
and wife, has since become the law 
of the land. But it was in ordering 
the certificates of marriages to be 
kept amongst the records of the 
sessions, that Cromwell showed 
his knowledge of the infirmities of 
human nature, and his sense of the 
value of such documents. By the 
same act it was ordered that all 
who wished to be married should 
send in their names to the registrar 
‘on three holydays at the public 
meeting place called the church or 
chapel,’ or, if preferred, the market- 
place, and upon receiving the cer- 
tificate of the due performance of 
this ceremony they could bemarried 
before a magistrate.* 

These changes of course gave 
great offence to the royalist minis- 
ters. But by and bye came the 
Restoration, and fresh pens wrote 
in the registers ; and we now read 
how ‘Charles the Seconde returned 
into London againe the twelfth 
year of his Majestie’s reigne 7+ and 
how the poor Nonconformist minis- 
ters in their turn were cast adrift 
upon the world. The Act of Uni- 
formity passed the 19th of May, 
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1662, and they were ordered to 
quit their benefices on the ensuing 
24th of August, the Feast of Bartho- 
lomew. ‘Two thousand preached 
their farewell sermons the Sunday 
before. A few conformed; the 
rést went on their ways preaching 
and teaching what they believed to 
be the truth, in spite of imprison- 
ment and fines. 

In 1665, the plague mark re- 
appears in the London registers. 
In many parishes the people died 
in such multitudes that they could 
not be entered. Clergymen and 
parish authorities in many instances 
were all swept away, as the gaps 
testify. Here and there occur hur- 
ried entries roughly stating how 
many died ; adding, perhaps, that 
the churchyard could no longer hold 
them, and that they were buried 
out in the fields And next year 
came the Great Fire, purifying the 
gorged and filthy town. People 
carried their furniture and valua- 
bles into the open churches ; but 
in vain, for the fire swallowed them 
too, and as the flames approached, 
the registers had to be carried from 
place to place for safety; and 
in some of the Churchwardens’ 
accounts, as of St. Benedict’s, 
Gracechurch-street, we find the 
expenses of removing them; and 
in the registers themselves we 
meet with entries of poor people 
born in the mansions of the rich, 
who had thrown open their houses 
to the homeless and destitute mul- 
titudes, 

In Charles IT.’s reign the wool- 
trade—the staple trade of the land 
—hbegan still further to decline, 
and an Act was passed for ‘ bury- 
ing in woollen ; and the affidavits 
to that effect are frequently to be 
met with in the registers. The 
law was rigidly enforced, for we 
find in the churchwardens’ books 
memoranda for distraining upon 
the dead person’s goods, if the 





* See the Register of St. Martin’s, Worcester, 26th May, 1656. 


At St. James’s, 


sury St. Edmunds, there is a register of marriages performed at the market cross 


between 1653 and 1658. 


+ Register of Southam, Warwick. 


See also Newick, Sussex. 


+ Even in villages people supposed to die of the plague were buried far away from 
the churchyard, which will account for many of the skeletons that are so often found 


in lonely places. 
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roper affidavit had not been made. 
he rich, though, as Armado would 

say, ‘ objected to go woolward for 

yenance, and by paying could be 
uried as they pleased. ‘ Odious ! 

cries Pope’s Narcissa, 

* Odious ! in woollen, ’twould a saint pro- 
voke,’ 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa 
spoke ; 

*No: let a charming chintz and Brussels 
lace 


Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless 
face.’ 


And these thoughts were not con- 
fined to the actress alone, and we 
therefore often come across such 
entries as in the Camberwell Re- 
gister: ‘ Peter Scott, LL.D., buried 
in linnen—5os. to y® poore; and 
in many of the churchwardens’ 
books, as at Strood, in Kent, will 
be found the payments of the fines 
to the poor. 

Here we must close our extracts, 
Enough has been said, we hope, to 
prove how rich are our parish re- 
gisters in materials for illustrating 
our English history. Briefly let 
us add, that in the registers will 
often be found the original grants 


of charities, entries concerning the 
vicarage and lands of the Church, 
Easter offerings, and copy of the ° 
terrier.* In them the reader will 
meet with the beautiful expression 
‘resignavit, applied to a man’s 


death as then giving up the 
stewardship of his life; to be 
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equalled only in tenderness by the 
entry in the old Quaker registers 
of ‘laid down the body.’ He will 
find too notices of ‘chrysom’ chil- 
dren ; will see how the excommu- 
nicated were buried outside the 
graveyard; will read, how lay 
baptism was performed over the 
dying child ;+ will see, too, the 
bastard called by such a loving 
name as ‘the child of God’t He 
will find himself face to face with 
the stern facts of the past ; he will 
read how men and women fled 
across the sea ‘in Queen Marie’s 
dayes, for fear of the persecution 
that was then for the truth.§ He 
will come across our old Eng- 
lish superstitions, the burials of 
witches, and fortune-tellers, and 
Egyptians, whom he will recog- 
nise in the modern corruption of 
Gypsies ;|| he will read how people 
were touched for the king’s evil, 
and bethink him of Samuel Johnson 
carried when a child to Queen 
Anne, the last royal physician.7 
Surely, in all this and much more 
there is food enough for reflection. 
He will here find, too, long- 
forgotten acts of charity—sub- 
scriptions for the Vaudois, for the 
Trish exiles, briefs for captives in 
Algeria, for slaves, for fires, and 
=, All these things will meet 
1im in the common parish register. 
Every page is full of facts which 
only want the warm heart to give 
them life, 


* See Register of St. Peter’s the Great, Chichester. 


p. 248. 


}{ Filius populi is also very common. 
picture of ‘Nobody’ was formerly not uncommon for an inn sign. 
Tempest, says—‘ This is the tune played by the picture of Nobody.’ 


+ See Register of Maresfield, Sussex.—Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. iv. 


At Boston we once find ‘Nobody.’ The 


Trinculo, in the 


§ See Register of Staplehurst, Kent, 1624. 
|| In the Register of St. Nicholas, Durham, we find that five persons were hanged 


in one day because they were Agyptians. 


“[ It is said that in the reign of Charles II. alone 92,000 people were touched, 
when in order to prevent an increase, no one was allowed to be touched twice; and in 
the registers, as of Skirbeck and Boston, Lincolnshire, —Chaddesley Corbet, Worcester- 
shire—Radnage, Buckinghamshire,—we meet with certificates to that effect. The old 
churchwardens’ books, and even the county and corporation records, are full of 
expenses for sending persons to London to the king; and in the parish book of St. 
Nicholas, Worcester, we find that in 1684 the churchwardens paid ‘a shilling for y* 
King’s Declaracion touching y* evil ;) and we remember somewhere to have seen an 


item for redeeming the angel gold, ‘the golden stamp,’ as Shakspeare calls it, which 
some woman had pawned. 
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SAID BEY 


HE name of this Druze chief 

has been of late so prominently 
brought forward, that a - brief 
account of his family and of his 
own individual character and career 
will not be without interest. The 
history of the various tribes which 
inhabit Syria being entirely tradi- 
tional, the genealogy of particular 
families must of course be some- 
what vague and uncertain. The 
Druzes_ refer with feelings of 
pride and ostentation to their Arab 
origin. They will tell you that 
many centuries ago their ancestors, 
magnificent in all the wealth and 
profusion of roaming herds and 
exuberant pasturage, approached 
the mountain ranges, and that in 
due course of time they exchanged 
their goats’ hair tents for substan- 
tial tenements of brick and mortar; 
and the monotonous and unvarying 
redundance of the desert, for hills 
and valleys luxuriating in all the 
rich and enamelled produce of the 
fig, the olive, the mulberry, and 
the vine. 

The Jumblatts relate that their 
forefathers formed a part of the 
great Arab immigration which, in 
the ninth century of the Christian 
era, was led up by Melik il Naaman, 
from the province of Irak and the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad and 
Bussorah, to the mountains near 
Aleppo ; and the various tribes of 
which built the large city and cul- 
tivated the extensive district near 
that town which, even in its present 
state of utter desolation and ruin, 
is known as the ‘ Maarat Naaman.’ 
By whatever means and at whatever 
periods the Jumblatts emerged from 
obscurity, it is certain that as time 
rolled on they managed to obtain 
an influential connexion within 
the walls of Aleppo, for in the 
sixteenth century the post of gover- 
nor of Aleppo had become heredi- 
tary in their family, 

The gradual encroachments, how- 
ever, of the Ottoman Turks, seeking 
to monopolize to their own race all 
places of importance and emolu- 
ment, while they also trusted to for- 
tunate openings, propitious circum- 
stances, and intrigue, rather than 
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JUMBLATT. 


to brute force, for the accomplish- 
ment of their object, told at length 
on the fortunes of the Jumblatts. 
Surrounded by political complica- 
tions, and harassed by exactions, 
the natural results of Turkish fraud, 
avarice, and corruption, Ali Jum- 
blatt Pasha, as he was called, broke 
out into open rebellion against the 
Sultan in the year 1613, having 
made common cause with the cele- 
brated Emir Fakaradeen Maan, in 
his attempt to establish an Arab 
viceroyalty in Syria. After a some- 
what protracted struggle, this last 
attempt of Arab nationality to 
resist the intruding element was 
defeated, and Ali Jumblatt found 
an asylum with the Maans at 
Bakleen near Deir el Kammar, in 
the Lebanon. The traveller may 
yet see the palace and khan of the 
Jumblatts at Aleppo. All the 
family property near that town was 
confiscated to the Porte. 

As a set-off against these losses, 
the Jumblatts became small landed 
proprietors amongst the Druzes 
around Bakleen. In this position 
they continued until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when 
the Emir Heider Shehaab, then 
Grand Prince of the Lebanon, con- 
ferred a feudal appanage on the 
chief of the family, also bearing the 
name of Ali. This Sheik, though 
a strict Mussulman, was in high 
estimation amongst the Druzes, and 
the Emir Heider was only comply- 
ing with the popular demand when 
he invested him with the pelisse of 
honour and gave him a political 
jurisdiction. Sheik Ali never 
varied in his allegiance to his bene- 
factor, and was freely admitted to 
his confidence. He built a house 
in the village of Muctara, in the 
district called the Shoof, which 
thenceforward became his favourite 
lace of residence. His son, Sheik 
Soe. pursued the same cautious 
policy, and flourished under the 
sheltering auspices of the Shehaabs, 

It was under the son of Kassim, 
the famous Sheik Bechir Jumblatt, 
that the family rose to that con- 
sideration which it at present 
enjoys in the Druze confederacy. 
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A busy and enterprising landlord, he 
improved and added largely to his 
estates. His plantations extended 
over various tracts of waste land 
which he had purchased for a mere 
song, but which under his active 
superintendence became verdant 
and fruitful. In addition to these 
yearly increasing sources of income, 
he farmed largely in the Bekaa. 
His granaries were stored with the 
produce of more than twenty 
villages. By selling to the peasants 
in the Lebanon during the winter 
months when prices were high, he 
gradually realized an amount of 
wealth which enabled him to exer- 
cise that commanding influence 
which is the usual attendant on 
monied power. 

The humble abode at Muctara 
now became a palace adorned with 
marble courts, and supplied with 
costly baths. A well constructed 
canal brought the waters of the 
river Barook from a distance of six 
hours to the very centre of his 
audience hall, Mills, gardens, 
orchards, arose on every side, A 
splendid hospitality made this 
luxuriant creation a focus of uni- 
versal attraction. The name of the 
Sheik Bechir grew to be a passport 
throughout the land. From all parts 
his counsel was sought, his patro- 
nage demanded, That large party 
amongst the Druzes who rallied 
around him as the ‘Jumblattery, 
looked up to him with enthusiastic 
reverence, The Christians respected 
him for his tolerance, his charity, 
his good will, and courtesy. He 
protected them from every species 
of insult or oppression. He sub- 
scribed towards the building of 
their churches. His chief secreta- 
ries and men of confidence were 
Christians, The Druzes and the 
Christians of all sects lived together 
under his paternal sway like mem- 
bers of one family. A Druze in 
those days passing over into the 
purely Maronite districts, was wel- 
comed and entertained with the 
utmost cordiality. A Maronite 
coming into the Druze districts 
was received in like manner. Reli- 
gious feuds and political disputes 
were never heard of amongst them. 

Nor did these happy relations 
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cease to exist until both sects were, 
in 1840, by the intervention of 
England, placed under the blasting 
and curse-bearing dominion of the 
Ottoman Turks, who immediately 
began the diabolical policy of 
exciting one against the other, that 
by means of the exhaustion induced 
by the internecine struggle, they 
might ultimately establish their 
corrupt and selfish rule over both. 
And thus it is not too much to say 
that the Ottoman Turks are the 
direct authors, instigators, and 
executors of allthe miseries, horrors, 
and massacres which have deso- 
lated and depopulated the Lebanon 
for the last twenty years. 

The conduct of the Sheik Bechir 
towards the Christians is one 
instance out of many others which 
might be adduced that a generous 
regard and friendly bearing towards 
Christianity is not inconsistent 
with a profession of Islamism. For 
the Sheik Bechir was a strict 
Mussulman. He built a mosque at 
Muctara from whose lofty minarets 
the muezzin’s cry, even now at 
stated intervals goes forth to call 
the faithful to prayer ; and though 
there are none to respond, yet the 
semblance is in this manner (as a 
mere matter of routine and almost 
involuntarily) kept up, of adhesion 
to a creed which, without having 
absolutely abjured, the Jumblatts 
of the present day have virtually 
abandoned. At the same time, 
they never have been, nor are they, 
Druzes. Not one of their famil 
was ever known to be an Ocka 
They are Druzes simply because 
they live amongst the Druzes, and 
choose to call themselves Druzes, 
In fact, in that respect they are 
neither better nor worse than the 
great class of the ‘ uninitiated,’ who 
are to all intents and purposes 
infidels. 

The sway which the Sheik Bechir 
maintained in that somewhat hete- 
rogeneous and turbulent body poli- 
tic, presided over by his contempo- 
rary the Emir Bechir Shehaab, was 
in conformity with his influence 
and position. For twenty years he 
was the friend and confidant, the 
colleague and adviser, of that 
remarkable ruler of the Lebanon ; 
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and never did the Lebanon enjoy 
greater tranquillity, or more happi- 
ness and security, than under their 
joint administration. Unfortu- 
nately, a quarrel between the Pashas 
of Acre and Damascus was the 
indirect cause of a cessation of this 
long protracted and apparently 
indissoluble friendship. Contrary 
to the advice of the Sheik, the Emir 
Bechir had determined to join in 
the dispute by giving his support 
to Abdallah, the Pasha of Acre, to 
whom he felt himself bound by 
ties of gratitude for his generosity 
and general display of favour. The 
course of events ere long showed 
the justice of the warning. The 
adverse party prevailing, and dis- 
affection arising in his own camp, 
the Emir Bechir found himself in 
such irremediable difficulties as to 
render his position extremely pre- 
carious. Under these circumstances 
the Sheik Bechir proposed that the 
Emir should withdraw, at least for 
a time, from the scene of action, 
and that he should be replaced by 
two Emirs of his own family. The 
Emir, unable to counteract or to 
oppose such a decision emanating 
from such a quarter, at once left 


the Lebanon, and fled to Egypt. 
This conduct on the part of the 

Sheik Bechir, the Emir strongly 

resented as a foul abandonment of 


his cause. It cannot therefore be 
wondered at that the Emir, on his 
return from exile some months 
afterwards, strengthened by the 
assistance and prestige of Mehemet 
Ali, sent for the Sheik to come 
from Muctara to Ebtedeen, and told 
him that his political duties were 
thenceforward to be confined to 
his own particular feudal district. 
Though thus unceremoniously de- 
prived of his wonted share in the 
administration of the Lebanon, the 
Sheik kissed the Emir’s hands, 
only begged for a continuance of 
their former friendship, and with- 
drew. <A few days afterwards the 
Emir wrote to him for five hun- 
dred purses, or £2500, a large sum 
in those days. The demand was 
complied with. Presently it was 
repeated. The Sheik Bechir per- 
ceiving that the Emir had resolved 
to persecute and ruin him, fled. A 
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large party of Christian Emirs 
and Druze Sheiks rallied round 
him, and a civil war became immi- 
nent. A reconciliation, however, 
was effected, and the Sheik Bechir 
appeared once again, and for the 
last time, at Ebtedeen. It was 
not long before the Emir Bechir 
again demanded the pecuniary con- 
tribution which he had already 
attempted to levy on the Sheik, 
and the latter in consequence was 
once more compelled to leave 
Muctara, and took refuge with 
Mustapha Pasha, of Tripoli. 

The whole of the Lebanon was 
soon in commotion. The Emir 
was making the most oppressive 
exactions in every direction, and 
all eyes were turned to the Sheik 
Bechir as to a common deliverer. 
Unable to resist the general appeal, 
he issued forth from his retreat 
and took command of the insur- 
gents. So cordial and rapid was 
the gathering of the mountaineers 
that in a few days the forces 
assembled at and about Muctara, 
amounted to nearly twenty thou- 
sand men. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the season, for all these 
movements took place in the depth 
of winter, and a winter of such 
severity that the snow lay on the 
masts of vessels in the harbour of 
3eyrout, the Sheik Bechir hoped 
by an immediate advance to strike 
a decisive blow. On February 26, 
1824, he marched against his great 
con His advanced posts abso- 
lutely succeeded in surrounding 
Ebtedeen and firing into its very 
courts. Everything seemed to pro- 
mise the most splendid success. 
The Emir, not crediting the pos- 
sibility of such a demonstration, 
had taken little or no pains to 
gather partisans or strengthen his 
cause. He had barely a few hun- 
dred men with him, and was only 
deterred from flight by the earnest 
entreaties of some Druze Sheiks 
who were about his person. A 
sortie was made, headed by the 
latter, but with little or no success, 

At this critical juncture, when 
the fortunes of the Emir were to 
all appearances hopelessly ruined, 
a considerable body of cavalry, 
with two pieces of cannon, a re- 
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inforeement sent to the Emir by 
Abdallah Pasha, emerged from the 
mountains in the direction of 
Sidon, and fell upon the left flank 
of the Sheik Bechir’s position. The 
sudden appearance of this force, 
augmented by the effects of ima- 
gination, created a panic through- 
out the Sheik’s army, and in a few 
minutes the rout became general, 
all retreating in the direction of 
Muctara. The next day the Sheik 
Bechir was a fugitive on his way 
to the Houran. Scarcely had he 
reached that asylum for political 
delinquents, ere he was surprised 
and made prisoner by some Turk- 
ish oun cavalry sent in his 
pursuit. He was immediately taken 
to Acre, where his reception by 
Abdallah Pasha was at first not 
unfavourable. A stringent order, 
however, soon after reached the 
latter from Mehemet Ali (one ob- 
tained at the earnest solicitation 
of the Emir Bechir) which sealed 
his fate, and he was bow-strung. 
He left three sons of tender age, 
Nohman, Said, and Ismail. On 
their father’s defeat they had been 
taken by their mother to Damascus, 


where for the space of five years 
they enjoyed the hospitality of a 
respectable Mohammedan citizen 


of the name of Shumalli. On the 
advance of Ibrahim Pasha to Da- 
mascus in 1831, they left that 
city with the retreating Turkish 
army, and accompanied it to Aleppo. 
Nohman, who was now about 
fifteen years of age, here left his 
mother and brothers and went to 
Constantinople, where he sought 
and procured the kind offices of 
Achmet Pasha, the Grand Admiral, 
and through whose interest he ob- 
tained a pension of £60 a month 
from the ‘Turkish Government. 
Tn 1839, on his patron’s taking the 
extraordinary step of deserting 
with the whole of the Turkish fleet 
to Mehemet Ali, Nohman deter- 
mined on following his fortunes, 
and made his way to Alexandria, 
The Viceroy gave him a most flat- 
tering reception, and conferred on 
him the rank and decoration of a 
Bey in the Egyptian army. At 
the close of the ensuing year he 
was sent, together with some other 
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Druze Sheiks who had for years past 
been hangers-on at Cairo, to rally 
the Druzes round the Egyptian 
standard, in that last and futile 
attempt of their Protector to main- 
tain his footing in Syria, which 
occasioned the Allied operations of 
1840. 

Said and Ismail, after two years’ 
residence with their mother at 
Aleppo, were summoned by the 
Emir Bechir to Ebtedeen, whither 
they repaired in the autumn of 
1833. Said was sent forthwith to 
Alexandria, where he entered the 
Egyptian service with the rank of 
captain. In the year 1835 he ac- 
companied a reinforcement sent to 
Syria by sea, landed at Suadea, 
and joined the head quarters of 
Ibrahim Pasha at Aleppo. He took 
part in the campaigns against the 
Turks of 1836 and 1837, and was 
present at the battle of Nezib. 
Amongst the incidents of his mili- 
tary career, he was stationed once 
with his company at an outpost in 
the defiles of the Taurus, where he 
and his men were reduced to such 
extremities of hunger, having been 
left three whole days and nights 
without any provisions, that they 
were obliged, in order to sustain 
life, to boil and eat their own shoes. 
On the general disorganization and 
disruption of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in Syria, in 1841, and when, 
in the midst of winter, Ibrahim 


, Pasha commenced his disastrous 


retreat from Damascus, his soldiers 
falling out and deserting by thou- 
sands, Sheik Said contrived also to 
make his escape and gave himself 
up to the Turkish commander-in- 
chief, at Hasbeya, in the Anti- 
Lebanon. He accompanied the 
Turkish army in its march to Jaffa, 
and there met and embraced his 
brother Nohman, who had also 
surrendered, after a separation of 
seventeen years. 

On the pacification which now 
ensued, the two brothers, joined 
on their road by Ismail, who had 
been brought up by the Emir 
Bechir, returned to Muctara, which 
they found in a state of complete 
ruin and desolation, the Emir 
Bechir having long ago razed the 
fine old family serail to the ground, 
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and appropriated all its choice 
marbles and exquisite mosaics for 
the embellishment of his own palace 
at Ebtedeen. 

An event now occurred highly 
characteristic of a feudal régime. 
Sheiks Nejm and Haleel Jumblatt 
asserted their claims to a share in 
the administration of the Jumblatt 
district. As this had hitherto 
been exclusively in the hands of 
their father the Sheik Bechir and 
of his immediate ancestors, the 
other members of the house of 
Jumblatt living merely as landed 
proprietors, Nohman Bey and 
Sheik Said resisted this claim on 
the part of their cousins as un- 
warrantable and presumptuous. 
Both parties had their partisans, 
and an appeal to arms was ap- 
parently unavoidable. In this 
dilemma Sheik Said suggested an 
easy solution of the difficulty— 
that of assassination. Nohman 
was loth at first to have recourse 
to this summary expedient, but 
the danger was imminent. Delay 
or weakness on their parts might 
expose them to an attack of which 
the results were doubtful, and sub- 


ject them to the risk of losing a 
position which they felt belonged 
to them by hereditary descent. 
The two aspiring Sheiks were ac- 
cordingly invited to take coffee 
with them under the pretence of 


effecting a satisfactory arrange- 
ment and reconciliation, and while 
partaking of this treacherous hos- 
vitality, were both shot dead. 
‘heir followers fired a few shots, 
but as their chiefs were gone, the 
inutility of a struggle which could 
not benefit them was manifest, and 
in a few hours all commotion sub- 
sided, and Nohman, Said, and 
Ismail were left in undisturbed 
possession of their ancestral rights. 

Searcely had they begun the 
work of rebuilding and repairing 
their crumbling and dismantled 
palace, ere the disastrous civil war 
of 1841 broke out between the 
Druzes and Christians, Nohman 
Bey, as far as he could, enacted the 
part of a mediator between the 
combatants, and did his best to 
prevent the effusion of blood and 
the prolongation of hostilities. 
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Sheik Said, on the contrary, now 
in his twentieth year, plunged ar- 
dently into the struggle. Though 
never showing signs of individual 
bravery, or in any way exposing 
his person more than was absolutely 
necessary, yet he exhibited the 
ferocity of his disposition and his 
innate hatred to the Christians, by 
massacring three hundred of them, 
men, women, and children indis- 
criminately, in the village of Sug- 
been : a fact painfully recorded in 
the English consular despatches 
from Syria of that period. 

On the appointment of Omar 
Pasha to be Governor of the Le- 
banon in 1842, Nohman Bey at 
once withdrew from all participa- 
tion in public affairs. With a sin- 
gular degree of foresight he de- 
picted, almost as if they had already 
occurred, all the evils and baneful 
consequences which would as- 
suredly follow on the advent of the 
Ottoman Turks to equivocal power 
in his native mountains. He had 
already excited their jealousy for 
having allowed his brother Ismail 
to be sent to England for his edu- 
cation ; inasmuch as this pledge 
which he had voluntarily given of 
his admiration of and confidence 
in the English, had been construed, 
perhaps not without reason, into a 
desire on his part to place his 
family interests under English pro- 
tection. He saw the intention of 
the European Governments to exer- 
cise what they hoped would be a 
beneficial influence over the ad- 
ministration of the Lebanon, and 
he knew that such an attempt 
would be useless, such expectations 
utterly vain. He often declared 
that the Ottoman Turks would in- 
fallibly use every means that art 
and intrigue could suggest to neu- 
tralize a supervision which, in their 
haughty and domineering pride, 
they regarded as an unjustifiable 
intrusion on their rights ; and he 
felt that undersuch circumstances he 
should be fettered in his action as 
a feudal chief, and be rendered in- 
capable of giving satisfaction to 
either party. If he strove to keep 
well in with the Turks, he should 
have to run counter to the humane 
policy of the Franks ; while if he 
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tried to please the Franks, he should 
incur the hatred and distrust of 
the Turks, It was with great diffi- 
culty, however, that the Druzes, 
amongst whom he was remarkably 
popular, would hear of his leaving 
Muctara, and it was only by pre- 
tending to become an Ockal—as- 
suming the white turban and leav- 
ing off smoking, as tokens of his 
resolution—that he was enabled to 
accomplish his purpose and enjoy 
his retreat. 

The fate of Ismail was sufficiently 
melancholy. The novelty, the 
bustle, and the changes of English 
life, the wondrous scenes which 
suddenly burst on his untutored 
mind, and as a climax, the charms 
of a beautiful English lady, of 
whom he became desperately ena- 
moured, with the additional pang 
of knowing the fruitlessness of his 
love, all combined to unsettle his 
reason, and he gradually fell into a 
state of idiotic despondency. After 
little more than a year’s absence 
he returned to the Lebanon a con- 
firmed lunatic; used at times to 
rush out of his room and scale the 
mountains around Muctara bare- 
footed and almost naked; was 
finally thrown into chains by his 
brother Said, and died in that de- 
plorable condition about two years 
ago. 

Omar Pasha soon gave the Druzes 
a taste of Turkish diplomacy. 
Treacherously inviting some of their 
most influential sheiks to a repast, 
he suddenly surrounded them, im- 
prisoned them, and sent them down 
under a guard to Beyrout. Sheik 
Said was amongst the number. 
After a short interval he was re- 
leased, on his solemn promise and 
engagement that he would do all 
in his power to persuade the Druze 
commonalty, outraged and menac- 
ing revolt at the seizure and deten- 


‘tion of their sheiks, to return to 


obedience. He proceeded direct to 
Muctara, and signalized his since- 
rity by forthwith joining the Druze 
bands under their famous chief, 
Chibli Arrian. He shared in the 
ignominious defeat which overtook 
this futile attempt at insurrection, 
and fled, together with the nume- 
rous Druze sheiks who were in- 
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volved in the disaster, to the 
Houran. There he remained for 
nearly two years, and only obtained 
leave from the Porte to return 
home through the friendly inter- 
cession of Colonel (now Sir Hugh) 
Rose, at the time her Majesty’s 
Consul-General for Syria. 

Nohman Bey, though he had 
waived the exercise of his feudal 
rights, strenuously asserted his 
claims, in conformity with general 
usage, to his share in the family 
property. This was sternly denied 
him. It would be invidious to 
state from what quarter a decision 
so contrary to all precedent ema- 
nated; and the circumstance is 
only alluded to inasmuch as the 
consequences which ensued from it 
foreibly illustrate the shortsighted- 
ness and inefficiency generally at- 
taching to procedures which sacri- 
fice justice and right to political 
expediency. It was considered to 
be of great importance to English 
interests that the wealth, power, 
and influence of the Jumblatts 
should be concentrated in one hand. 
But the Jumblatts are not the 
Druzes, though they form by their 
connexions an important section of 
the Druzes: and this same endea- 
vour to prop up a single family, 
and this determination to give it 
an exclusive protection, diminished 
the very influence it was intended 
to enlarge, by exciting the jealousy 
of other Druze sheiks, men also of 
wealth and feudal array, who were 
offended at such a tacit insinuation 
of their insignificance, and who re- 
compensed themselves by placing 
themselves under the protection of 
the French. As it was, Nohman 
Bey was compelled to accept a pen- 
sion from his brother of twenty- 
five pounds a month; and Sheik 
Said, who now adopted the self- 
assumed title of Bey, was put into 
exclusive possession of the Jum- 
blatt estates, yielding a revenue of 
£8000 a-year, 

Said Bey now succeeded to the 
— of his father, the Sheik 

echir, and the Divan at Muctara, 
after a suspension of twenty years, 
again become a power. ‘Three 
months before the breaking out of 
the civil war in the Lebanon in 
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1845, Said Bey assembled a grand 
meeting of his feudatories for the 
purpose of arranging measures to 
assert and maintain the Druze 
supremacy. The Christians, justly 
alarmed at such a significant con- 
ference, began at once to take steps 
for mutual defence,and,if necessary, 
for aggressive warfare; and with 
such effect, that when the crisis 
came, 
hours succeeded in burning seven- 
teen villages in Said Bey’s district, 
in defeating all the Druze detach- 
ments in the neighbourhood, and 
in advancing up to the very walls 
of Muctara, which they would have 
certainly destroyed had they not 
been checked by a regiment of 
Turkish troops which had been 
most fortunately sent thither for 
Said Bey’s protection. The ces- 
sation of hostilities, and the tran- 
quillity which continued to exist in 
the Lebanon for the next fifteen 
years, enabled Said Bey at last to 
improve his property, to increase 
his wealth, and to strengthen his 
importance. 

Under the political régime which 
had now been established in the 
Lebanon, the Druze sheiks were 
placed in a position of virtual in- 
dependence, which they had not 
for centuries enjoyed. They were 
governed by a Kaimakam of their 
own nation. Each feudal sheik 
had undisputed control over his 
own district. The Christians scat- 
tered throughout it, some in Druze 
villages, some in villages exclusively 
occupied by their own community, 
were nominally represented near 
his person by a deputy, paid by 
the Turkish Government, supposed 
to watch over and protect their in- 
terests, but whose representations 
were treated with indifference and 
contempt, and whose office soon 
became a sinecure, the emoluments 
of which the sheik kept to himself. 
Had the same spirit now existed 
between the Druzes and the Chris- 
tians which existed in days of yore, 
when the Cabinets of Europeseemed 
to be utterly unconscious of the 
latter’s existence, and certainly had 
not as yet dreamt of urging ‘the 
amelioration of their condition ; 
when the Christians of the East 
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kept their own as best they could, 
and purchased a comparatively en- 
durable condition by uncompro- 
mising submission to hostile sects, 
who despised while they tolerated 
them, the Christians of the Le- 
banon would still no doubt have 
enjoyed the same exemption from 
tyranny, the same general capa- 
bility of well-being which had been 
the lot of their forefathers under 
Druze supremacy. 

But the character and the pros- 
pects of these Christians had of 
a years undergone a striking 
change. They saw themselves re- 
garded, patronized, and_ counte- 
nanced by the Powers of Europe, 
and by one in particular, whose 
officious and over-zealous agents 
were constantly encouraging them 
to hold up their heads, to look for 
better days, for days of emancipa- 
tion from a barbarous and degrad- 
ing yoke of equality, and even of 
superiority. As a logical result, 
they had begun to talk loudly of 
their rights, and even to menace 
their assertion by force of arms, 
In some parts of the Druze moun- 
tains they had congregated in 
villages which might almost be 
called cities, both for size and 
solidity. Many were intriguing, 
restless, wealthy, and arrogant. 
The Druzes were perfectly alive to 
the probable and not remote con- 
sequences of the introduction of 
such an ominous tone and feeling 
into the relations existing between 
themselves and the Christians, 
The cuckoo’s egg had, in fact, been 
laid in their nest, and in the course 
of nature the right to the nest 
would be disputed. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the Druzes, 
and the Druze sheiks especially, 
who felt that their very existence 
depended on the maintenance of 
their power and the free exercise 
of their prerogative, viewed the 
Christians in general, and more 
than all, those living under their 
own rule, with jealousy and mis- 
trust ; or that they endeavoured, as 
far as they could, to make them 
feel their dependence, and to teach 
them the practical lesson, that it 
was by courting and being obedient 
to them, rather than by indulging 
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in wild hopes of foreign aid and 
assistance, that they could ever 
obtain the peaceable fruition of 
their labours, or the enjoyment of 
their social rights. 

Such was their general principle 
of action, modified or exaggerated 
at the same time, according to 
their several dispositions. Some 
treating their Christian tenants 
and dependents with kindness and 
consideration, others with a severity 
amounting to oppression. Of the 
latter class was Said Bey Jumblatt. 
Allowing himself to be guided by 
a worthless and unprincipled Druze 
Ockal, of the name of Kassim Hos- 
nedeen, he acted towards the Chris- 
tians as though they were his serfs 
and in numerous instances laid 
outrageous hands on their private 
property. Upon the most frivolous 
pretexts, he would make claims on 
this man’s mulberry grounds, on 
another’s olive sedation on 
another’s vineyard, have them arbi- 
trarily valued, and then take forci- 
ble possession. Like Ahab, he 
would say to these Naboths, ‘1 will 
give thee the worth of it in money,’ 
yet never keep his word, though he 
took good care to keep his money’s 
worth, . 

Through the friendly interest of 
Mr. Wood, her Majesty’s Consul 
for Damascus, he ‘succeeded in 
having restored to him the numerous 
villages in the Bekaa, which had 
been such a source of pecuniary 
advantage to his father. The 
merciless exactions he inflicted on 
their unfortunate peasants almost 
drove them distracted ; and indeed, 
he made them feel that ‘his little 
finger was thicker than his father’s 
loins.’ From the Turkish authori- 
ties they could get no redress, 
These had been bribed by their 
oppressor into collusion ; while 
the ostentatious patronage afforded 
him by the British Government, 
rendered all appeal in that quarter 
equally useless. Many of them 
got beaten within an inch of their 
lives, and more than one was 
assassinated for daring to complain. 
The impunity thus afforded to Said 
Bey not only rendered him utterly 
reckless in his procedures, but had 
a most deleterious effect on his less 
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scrupulous colleagues, who, en- 
couraged by his example, indulged 
in all those violent excesses against 
the Christians which drove their 
co-religionists to proffer them relief 
even by force of arms, 

In due course of time, the ruined 
palace at Muctara arose from its 
state of desolation with increased 
strength and development. Many 
apartments were built and fitted 
up in European style. Becoming 
one of the lions of the Lebanon, it 
was visited by travellers, much as 
in former days the residence of 
Lady Esther Stanhope, at Tour. 
English noblemen and gentlemen 
were sure to meet there with an 
exuberant hospitality, for Said Bey 
was of course most anxious that 
they at least should go away 
favourably impressed, and sound 
his praises in influential quarters. 
As they only saw the dazzling drop 
curtain, and nothing of the scenes 
behind, the illusion very naturally 
was complete. Even to this day, 


in the eyes of such admirers, Said 

Bey isa martyr! Notwithstanding 

his poe expressions of devotion 
2 


to the English, the remonstrances 
which his unprincipled conduct 
failed not to elicit from the English 
consular authorities, were uni- 
formly treated with indifference ; 
and as he found that their counte- 
nance and protection were not 
withdrawn, the only measure which 
would really have affected him, he 
began to imagine himself a political 
necessity in that quarter, and like 
the Ottoman Turks, made use of, 
while he laughed at them. 
Nevertheless, for the last two years 
he had been gradually withdrawing 
from his ‘ protectors,’ and throwing 
himself into the arms of the Turk- 
ish authorities. Their ideas of 
right and wrong were not incon- 
veniently sensitive, their moral 
feelings not over-refined; and so 
far from thwarting or upbraiding, 
they courted him. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Said Bey 
grasped the friendly hand that was 
thus held out to him, accepted the 
good offices of his legitimate mas- 
ters, allowed himself to be allured 
into their confidence, and promised 
to give efficiency as much as lay in 
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his power to all their secret 
designs, 

The story of the part which Said 
Bey took in the late civil war, has 
been enveloped in such a maze of 
apparent contradictions by the 
absurd proceedings of the tribunal 
a to try the Druze crimi- 
nals, that it is only by keeping 
completely outside the vicious cir- 
cle described by those proceedings, 
and looking at his antecedents, 
bearing in mind his general charac- 
ter, and more than all, looking at 
undeniable facts, that an approxi- 
mation can be made to the extent 
of his culpability. To follow Said 
Bey through all the tortuous paths 
of cunning and ferocity in which 
he played his part as joint conspi- 
rator with Kurchid Pasha for the 
destruction of the Christians, would 
be far beyond our present limits. 
It has never been denied that it 
was his Druzes—or those such as 
the bands of Ismail il Uttrush 
from the Houran, whom he called 
in—who were the principal perpe- 
trators of all the massacres ; that 
his confidential agents were the 
leaders in all the atrocities com- 
mitted on the Christians throughout 
his districts ; and that so completel 
were these agents under his control, 
that it needed but one word from 
him to make them desist from their 
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butcheries. So much so, that the 
chief of them, Kassim Bey Hamadi, 
after having spent three weeks in 
the work of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter, stayed his hand, and conducted 
two hundred Christians, by Said 
Bey’s order, in perfect safety to 
Sidon. A passage in one of Lord 
Dufferin’s despatches so correctly 
describes the motives which actu- 
ated Said Bey at this awful period, 
that we cannot forbear from quoting 
it:—‘ With the duplicity in which 
Orientals are such adepts, he 
secretly fomented the troubles he 

retended to appease; and while 
1e saved some (Christians) to bear 
witness in his favour in case a day 
of retribution should arrive, he 
secretly incited the less cautious of 
his chiefs to commit the crimes he 
was too prudent to engage in him- 
self.” Though his Lordship advances 
this as a theory, he may depend 
upon it, in thus expressing himself, 
he has taken the right sow by the 
ear. He had for some time been 
labouring under an affection of the 
lungs, and he died in imprisonment 
on the roth of May last, leaving 
one daughter and two sons of 
tender age. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the latter will be edu- 
cated in such a manner as to induce 
them to avoid treading in the steps 
of their father. 

LIBaNUs. 
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BELLIGERENTS’ RIGHTS AT SEA. 


LTHOUGH in deference to the 
wish of the Government Par- 
liament has abstained from dis- 
cussing the question of Maritime 
Belligerent Rights, it is a question 
which the pressure of circumstances 
and the magnitude of the interests 
involved cannot fail to force into 
prominence. The events in pro- 
sress on the other side of the At- 
antic, render it probable that Par- 
liament will reassemble with a 
more exciting business on hand 
than the jaded topics of represen- 
tative reform and taxes upon know- 
ledge. Lancashire, that seat of 
— activity to which agitators 
ave in vain looked for participa- 
tion in a democratic movement, 
has always been unanimous, enthu- 
siastic, and irresistible, under the 
apprehension of a commercial 
crisis. In fact the merchants and 


cotton-spinners of the North have 
already taken the alarm, and have 
sought to raise the question which 
of all others is likely to be the most 
startling and unpalatable to the 
traditions of Engl 


ish statesmen. 

The fundamental assumption 
upon which England has always 
proceeded in her policy of main- 
taining belligerent rights is, that 
in every contest between maritime 
Powers, she herself will be a 
party. The first article of the Con- 
vention of Paris, in 1856, by which 
privateering was abolished, was 
merely a formal renunciation of 
a practice which the European 
Powers had practically abandoned. 
But when the United States were 
invited to accede to this condition, 
they were invited to relinquish 
those means of annoying the enemy 
which the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope retained by means of their 
organized naval establishments. 
The Americans, strong in cruisers, 
but weak in ships of war, refused, 
therefore, to give up privateering 
unless the European Powers would 
consent to the immunity of private 
property at sea, with the exception 
of contraband of war. 

Public opinion here was not, in 
1856, and probably is not now, pre- 
pared for this great improvement 
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in the law of nations. It looks at 
first sight too like a false humani- 
tarian idea of war, and the truism 
that peace is to be soonest secured 
by a vigorous prosecution of war, 
is likely to be used as an argument 
by those who do not sufficiently 
appreciate the present state of this 
question and the history of belli- 
gerent rights in general. The mo- 
dern justification of the existing 
practice which is set up both by 
jurists and politicians, treats it as 
a necessary right of war to disable 
an enemy by depriving him of his 
commercial resources. As an ac- 
count of the historical origin of the 
ractice, or of the grounds of its 
egal recognition, this explanation 
is equally false, As to its political 
expediency, that is far too readil 
assumed on the part of England, 
who in recent wars has owed but 
little, if any, of her success to the 
action of her naval superiority 
—_ the commerce of her — 
The vindication referred to could 
not, in fact, have been urged in the 
ages in which the practice origi- 
nated. It is impossible to suppose 
that when foreign trade was so 
exceedingly limited, and confined 
to a small and adventurous class, 
that the interception of an occa- 
sional commerce would be looked 
upon as materially affecting the re- 
sources of an enemy. The maxims 
of those times led the State to look 
with a jealous and unfriendly eye 
upon the foreign transactions of its 
subjects. Agriculture and internal 
traffic were regarded as the natural 
sources of prosperity, and com- 
merce as tending to a dependence 
upon foreign countries entirely 
antagonistic to the self-containing 
and self-supporting policy then in 
vogue, 

The practice of capture, so far 
from originating in any principle 
of policy, was abandoned to pirates 
a panes. The public ships 
of the State were either mere 
transports or engaged in intercept- 
ing the transports of the enemy. 
The capture of merchant-ships may 
even be looked upon as a conse- 
quence of the want, arising out of 
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the state of war, of a remedy to 
which the injured merchant could 
appeal, The victim was deprived 
of the means of redress owing to 
the cessation of those relations 
between the belligerent Govern- 
ments, through which alone redress 
could be obtained. It wasaspecies 
of international outlawry. The 
ordinary tribunal was closed against 
the injured party, and everybody 
who was responsible only to that 
tribunal might plunder him with 
impunity. The circumstance that 
the produce of the capture was 
divided among the actual captors, 
and not appropriated by the Go- 
vernment a subjects they were, 
seems to indicate that the plunder 
of an enemy’s commerce was not a 
measure to which the belligerent 
Government condescended, but one 
which the circumstance of war 
enabled its subjects to indulge in 
with impunity. If this was the 
case in the early ages of modern 
Europe, certainly the ancients never 
considered that in confiscating the 
property of an enemy they were 
justified only upon the principle 
that by so doing they reduced him 
to such a state of distress as obliged 
him to come to terms. So far were 
they from imposing the limitation 
upon this right of war, which is 
now appealed to as the principle 
from which that right is derived, 
that the civil law treats capture as 
a mode of acquiring property by 
occupation of a res nullius, or, in 
other words, denies that as between 
enemies there can be any property 
at all. Their theory was evidently 
of the most primitive description— 
that whatever may be the occasion 
of war, its objects have no limits, and 
that consequently its rights are 
subject to no corresponding checks, 
And even up to the time of Grotius, 
these and still less humane views of 
belligerent rights were theoretically 
maintained. In affirming the prin- 
ciple that the rights of war are to 
be measured by the objects of a 
war, the later jurists adopted a rule 
according to which both the ancient 
and modern usages of war could 
be justified, but which was of a 
date far posterior to the first, and 
which had no practical influence in 
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establishing the latter. The appeals 
of statesmen to the writings of the 
jurists, are rather citations of their 
authority as depositories of con- 
suetudinary public law, than as 
expounders of an imaginary law of 
nature. The truth is, that the 
gradual limitation of belligerent 
rights has been the result, not 
of juster views of natural law, 
but of the influence of civilization, 
Christianity, humanity, and con- 
venience, All history, whether of 
single races or of tribes in different 
stages of civilization, shows a con- 
stantly progressing limitation of 
the exercise of armed power. First, 
and among the most savage tribes, 
not only is the property of the foe 
confiscated by wholesale, but the 
prisoners taken in warfare are put 
to death, often with the most 
shocking tortures. Afterwards, and 
in more civilized ages, we find the 
life of the prisoner spared, but his 
liberty forfeited. Next, the con- 
quered are deprived only of their 
property. In the warfare of the 
fiddle Ages this usage disappears 
as regards the territorial possessions 
of the subjects of a vanquished 
State. The conquest of England by 
William L. is the last instance in 
which this practice was exercised. 
As society advances, we find na- 
tional monuments and masterpieces 
ofart exempted from the spoliation 
of the invader. Private property 
on land is at last, except in the 
now rare practice of sacking a for- 
tified town, in all cases sacred, 
Private property at sea only re- 
mains unprotected, and this last 
relic of barbarous usage has sur- 
vived, not because its character is 
exceptional, but because the causes 
which have made it the interest of 
all nations to abandon the rest, have 
not acted equally upon all with 
respect to this. The fear of re- 
aaeang and retaliation which has 
een the motive with every State 
for the surrender of its former 
belligerent usages, has not, in this 
particular, operated equally upon 
all, England, and perhaps France, 
are unwilling to surrender the ad- 
vantage which superiority of their 
naval armaments would give them 
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Powers. And yet the unquestion- 
able truth which is so often re- 
peated—that a great maritime war 
at present means a war between 
France and England—reduces this 
advantage to the chance of a speedy 
and complete destruction of one of 
these great marines, And if America 
is forced, by the selfish and short- 
sighted policy which opposes itself 
to the emancipation of commerce, 
to apply her vast resources to the 
creation of a great naval armament, 
the advantage, in consideration of 
which we have rejected the pacific 
protection proffered to our com- 
merce, must be still further dimi- 
nished. But it is not possible at 
this time of day to resist the com- 
ae of the work which 1856 

egan. We must either advance 
or retrograde. We may be agreed 
that privateering is a barbarous 
practice, but if we persist in sub- 
jecting to peril the commerce of 
nations weaker in permanent ar- 
maments than ourselves, we have 
no right to expect that they shall 
forego those cheap and occasional 
means of reprisal which the existing 
law of nations permits them to em- 
ploy. Wheaton, while condemning 
the practice of privateering, says— 


It is much to be feared that so long as 
maritime captures of private property are 
tolerated, this particular mode of injuring 
the enemy’s commerce will continue to 
be practised, especially where it affords 
the means of countervailing the superiority 
of the public marine of an enemy.— Wh. 
Ele. Intern. Law, p. 43%. 


And accordingly in all their 
negotiations the United States 
have insisted upon treating of the 
abolition of privateering only in 
connexion with the establishment 
of an entire immunity of private 
property from capture. The only 
effect of that provision of the Treaty 
of Paris by which we renounced 
privateering, will be to place us at 
a disadvantage in any future con- 
flict with America. We shall have 
either to retrace our steps or to 
extend the prohibition of plunder 
to armed vessels of the State. It 
is indeed difficult to suppose that 
the Government of 1856 Tad not in 


contemplation the ultimate adop- 
tion to its fullest extent of the 








a of mercantile immunity. 
ngland had just emerged from a 
war during ich those modifica- 
tions in belligerent rights which 
the treaty of peace confirmed, had 
been in provisional operation, The 
privilege which at the commence- 
ment of that struggle had been 
conceded to the neutral flag, proved 
during the course of it to be utterly 
incompatible with the effectual 
exercise of the belligerent right of 
capture. The commerce of our 
enemy was placed almost entirely 
out of the power of the combined 
fleets which blockaded her ports 
by its transfer into the neutral 
mercantile marine of Prussia. And 
it so happens that England is the 
only country whose commerce 
owing to the want of an overlan 
communication with, foreign terri- 
tory, would be unable to evade 
the consequences of a blockade by 
availing itself of the carrying trade 
of a neighbour. Unless the polic 
of 1856 was intended to be still 
further developed, it deserved all 
the reproaches which were levelled 
at it by the advocates of the stern 
old system. That system was at 
all events consistent with itself; it 
was the logical consequence and 
the necessary incident of the prac- 
tical maintenance of the principle 
in question, nor is it probable that 
it would ever have been softened 
if the conviction of the policy of 
the principle itself had not been 
shaken. Toreducean enemy by the 
destruction of his commerce, three 
circumstances, which have rarely, 
if ever, concurred, are required. 
First, the destruction must be 
complete ; secondly, the war must 
be of such a duration as to make 
the public distress tell upon the 
resources of the Government and 
the patience of the people ; thirdly, 
the war must not be so popular 
with the subjects of the hostile 
State as to infuse into them a spirit 
of obstinate endurance. The first 
of these requisites, since the con- 
cessions to neutrals which have 
become part of the public law of 
the European Powers, is now, as 
we experienced to our cost during 
the war with Russia, unattainable, 
except, perhaps, as against ourselves. 
CC2 
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As to the second, the enormous 
cost of modern armaments is in- 
curred with the view of bringing a 
struggle to a speedy termination ; 
and in the improbable event of its 
protraction, the heavy public bur- 
dens by which it must be sustained, 
would operate almost as effectually 
in paralyzing commercial enterprise, 
as the fleets of an enemy. And 
our Own experience in the war 
against American independence, as 
in the war against French ambition, 
proves that where the conflict 
appeals to popular sentiment, pub- 
lic enthusiasm will drown the 
unpatriotic murmurs of the mer- 
cantile class. 

The question has two aspects— 
the policy of belligerents, and the 
rights of neutrals. The former 
may of course vary according to 
the different interests of individual 
States at different periods; the 
latter is capable of an abstract 
statement. Wheaton tells us that 
in ancient times, the position and 
rights of neutrality were not theo- 
retically recognised; and that every 
State was supposed to be either an 
enemy or an ally. Much of this 
theory has descended to the practice 
of modern times. Until the impor- 
tant reform of 1856, the rights and 
interests of neutrals were always 
subordinated to the ‘natural’ rights 
of belligerents. The right of search 
and capture is, in other words, the 
right to prevent the subjects of a 
State at war from performing their 
contracts with the subjects of a 
State at peace. It is in its conse- 
quence a partial interdiction of the 
commerce of the neutral. The 
cargo, it is true, may be exported 
from the neutral into the belligerent 
territory, and its money price may 
be sued for. But the system of 
exchange by which the majority of 
mercantile transactions are con- 
ducted, is, so far as the power of 
the other belligerent enables him 
to carry out his ‘rights,’ prohibited. 
The municipal law under which 
the property is vested in the con- 
signee before its exposure to the 
perils of the sea, has either been 
disregarded by the belligerent, 
whose right would otherwise be 


practically inoperative, or has been © 
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subjected to the expensive and 
vexatious investigation of the Prize 
Courts. 

The fundamental principle of 
international law that States are 
as persons, and that a circle of 
States is analogous to the civil 
society by which individuals are 
united, is at fault in its applica- 
tion when it ascribes to States 
at war all the natural rights of 
savages before they have entered 
into the social condition, or of 
anarchists who have dissolved it. 
But even admitting this on sa 
ticable supposition, and applying 
this metaphysical law, clones 
captures cannot be justified. By 
natural law possession is property, 
and therefore capture is a natural 
mode of conveyance. But natural 
law which gives the property as 
soon as the possession is acquired, 
does not give any right to acquire 
that possession. It doesnot even 
give the savage the right to take the 
goods of his enemy, though it vests 
the property in him when taken. 
It is strange that so important 
a distinction should have been 
lost sight of. In all the dis- 
cussions upon this subject it ap- 
pears to be assumed that the state 
of hostility gives a right to the 
property of an enemy, and that 
capture is the process by which 
that right is vindicated, The truth 
is, that capture is not the execu- 
tion, but the conveyance of natural 
law. The title of the captor is as 
much an ex post facto one as that 
which owes its validity to the 
Statute of Limitations. But 
when the enemy is carrying his 
property to another to whom he 

as bound himself by positive 
municipal law to deliver it, we 
have a new element introduced 
into the consideration. The law 
of nature has an operation only in 
the absence of civil law rights, 
and obligations. If in no case does 
she give a right to the property of 
an enemy before it is actually 
taken, still less can she give aright 
to take that, which positive law 
has given another the right to 
receive. And the fact that natural 
and civil law would be opposed to 
each other, is sufficient to prove 
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that the fiction of the jurists, that 
a State is a person, will not hold 
water for the purpose of applying 
to the relations of Statesthe maxims 
of their favourite law of nature. 
Ina word, if war has itsnecessities, 
peace has its rights, The injustice 
of the public law is, by perhaps a 
righteous retribution, brought 
home, in the shape of an awful 
danger, to the nation which has 
done most to maintain it. That 
the greatest source of our pros- 
perity, and the means of subsis- 
tence of millions of our people, is 
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threatened with annihilation, not 
by the visitation of Providence, 
not by the act of an enemy, but by 
the exercise by a Power with which 
we are at peace, of an acknow- 
ledged right of war, is a sufficient 
demonstration of the monstrous 
absurdity of the belligerent code. 
That we shall submit to even the 
temporary ruin of our cotton manu- 
facture, is not for a moment to be 
supposed, The alternatives are 
simple— war with the United 
States, or the abandonment of an 
obsolete policy. 


JAVA, 
By an ANGLO-BATAVIAN.—SECOND ARTICLE. 


\ E have already seen that when 

the Government of the Ne- 
therlands recommenced its opera- 
tions in Java it had to do its work 
almost single-handed, There could 
be no doubt that the island, 
judiciously managed, might be 
made productive of almost un- 
limited wealth, and the Govern- 
ment, being well aware of this fact, 
made it its principal object to 
develope the resources of the fer- 
tile island, which, by an act of 
good faith as well as of political 
generosity, had been retransferred 
to its possession ; but this object 
it could hardly effect unless sup- 
ported by the energy and enter- 
prise of the merchants and capi- 
talists of the Netherlands. From 
1816 till 1832 the Government had 
laboured on under that ‘hope 
deferred which maketh the heart 
sick,’ continually trusting, only to 
be continually disappointed. Its 
millions of acres of land teeming 
with wild luxuriance lay unculti- 
vated and waste, and yet, notwith- 
standing their evident fertility, 
none seemed willing to lend a 
helping hand to clear them of their 
briars and thorns, and to bring 
them under cultivation. The 
natives—the lazzaroni of the 
Eastern Archipelago—were a slug- 
gish and enervated race, with few, 
if any, wants beyond those which 
nature in that teeming region so 


lavishly supplies. To them work 
was a fable and labour a dream. 
How was the Government, single- 
handed, to rouse those sluggish 
souls from their apathy and sloth? 
How could they be made to under- 
stand that it was to their own in- 
terest that they should ‘ eat their 
bread by the sweat of their brow,’ 
instead of yielding to the ener- 
vating influences by which they 
were surrounded? The difficulty 
indeed seemed insurmountable, 
the prospects discouraging ; for, in 
addition to the vitiating influences 
of habit and of climate, another in- 
fluence had been at work among 
the natives tending to strengthen 
their innate antipathy to labour 
namely, the influence exercised 
upon them by the dishonest prac- 
tices by which they were cheated 
of their dues by their own chiefs 
and their Chinese surveyors. Ob- 
stacles, however, sharpen the wit 
of persevering men, and to them 
necessity truly becomes the mother 
of invention, Accordingly, in 
1832 the colonial Government pro- 
pounded a plan by which it was 
thought Java might be made the 
storehouse of wealth to the mother 
country. The result has justified 
the means, and proves that at that 
time at least Holland had some 
farsighted men among her coun- 
sellors. This plan consisted in the 
introduction of a system known in 
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Holland and Java as the cultwur- 
stelsel—a system by which the co- 
lonial Government farmed out its 
sugar and tobacco plantations for 
the purpose of being brought under 
cultivation by means of the forced 
labour of the natives, The coffee- 
gardens and tea-shrubberies, &c., 
though cultivated by forced labour 
—the inevitable accompaniment of 
this system—are not farmed out 
exactly on the same terms on which 
the Government issues its sugar 
and tobacco plantation leases. 

Like many other beneficial mea- 
sures, the cultuwr-stelsel was at first 
exceedingly unpopular. The Go- 
vernment offered indeed great 
facilities to contractors — land, 
labour, capital, implements ; but 
with all those facilities it expe- 
rienced the greatest difficuity in 
farming out its plantations. The 
European settlers were few in 
number, and had no notion of 
burying themselves alive in the 
interior of a tropical island whose 
inhabitants, though kept in sub- 
jection by a strong hand, regarded 
them as ‘ those dogs of Christians,’ 
as their invaders and tyrants. The 
native population were, by their 
natural indolence and apathy, alto- 
gether inadequate to the task ; and 
it was in fact their indolence and 
apathy that had compelled the 
Government to resort to those 
measures by which it sought to 
rouse them from their sluggishness 
and force them to till the soil. 
Hence they could no more have 
carried out the intentions of the 
Government in respect to the cul- 
tivation of the Government planta- 
tions than the boasted ‘finest 
peasantry in the world’ could dot 
their Emerald Isle with the smiling 
cottages of cleanliness, content- 
ment,and peace. But the Chinese 
settlers, who are to Java what its 
forty thousand Jews are to Am- 
sterdam, were at last reluctantly 
prevailed upon to accept these 
Government contracts, though not 
until they had received very in- 
telligible hints that they would be 
sent about their business if they 
did not make it their business to 
do as the Government desired them. 
These ‘leeches, as the Javanese 
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appropriately call them, made the 
labourers bleed, and soon waxed 
rich and insolent. But when it 
was seen that Government planta- 
tion contracts in Java—contracts 
that had gone a-begging and been 
thrust upon unwilling hands—were 
really ‘things to be desired, ap- 
plicants for them poured in from 
all quarters, and waylaid the dis- 
pensers of these lucrative favours 
as assiduously as needy placemen 
waylay the dispensers of Downing- 
street patronage, in the hope of 
getting a bite at the golden apple. 
The waste and rank lowlands were 
gradually brought under cultiva- 
tion, and the sugar-cane and rice- 
ear displaced the reedy luxuriance 
hitherto the dwelling-place of am- 
hibious and loathsome reptiles. 

he extensive mountain declivities 
were cleared of their almost im- 
penetrable forests, and the coffee- 
past, introduced into Java in the 
atter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury by the Dutch Governor-General 
Hendrik Zwaardercroon, and which 
has since proved so productive of 
wealth both to the lone and the 
mother country, spread forth its 
berried branches through the length 
and breadth of the island. 

It was necessarily the policy of 
the Government not only to enable 
the contractors to make large for- 
tunes as an encouragement for 
others, but also to support their 
authority vis-a-vis the sluggish race 
who, under the new arrangement, 
were compelled to work the teem- 
ing soil, Hence the Chinese 
‘leeches’ did not long remain the 
sole monopolists of these Govern- 
ment contracts; they had been 
tolerated, as necessary evils gene- 
rally are tolerated, faute de mieux, 
but they were not to be preferred 
to Europeans, and Europeans, whose 
object in settling in Java was to 
make a large fortune in a few years, 
soon discovered that the surest 
means to their end was to be found 
in those once despised Government 
plantation contracts. The inevi- 
table consequence was, that the 
Governor-General, a very few years 
after the introduction of thecu/tuur 
stelsel, was beset by all classes of 
fortune-hunters, European and 
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Chinese, clamorous for the con- 
tracts which had gone a-begging. 
3ut with all this anxiety to hold 
Government plantation leases, 
scarcely a tithe of the land is under 
cultivation or cleared of its cluster- 
ing foliage. There is indeed no 
want of fortune-seeking masters, 
but available labour in Java is too 
limited to develope the vast re- 
sources of the island, and im- 
ported labour, except that of 
African and Chinese coolies, would, 
for obvious reasons, be altogether 
out of the question. Forced 
labour, moreover, is not, we need 
not remind our readers, under any 
circumstances of a very elastic 
character, though in Java it cer- 
tainly seems much more elastic 
than free labour ; for the Javanese 
unless compelled to work, would 
doze away their lazy lives like a 
sloth on his branch or a mole in 
his burrow. The evidence indeed 


given us on this indictment is 
somewhat conflicting ; but though 
there are certainly many favour- 
able exceptions from what we fear 
is a general rule, we are inclined to 


discredit the evidence which it is 
now so much the fashion to give 
for party purposes in favour of 
‘our coloured brethren in Java.’ 
Over-zealous officials no doubt very 
often put on the screw too tight, 
for they are naturally anxious to 
reap good harvests of the market- 
able crops; and as for every pound 
of indigo, every picol of coffee or 
sugar, and every chest of tea the 
land produces, they receive a fixed 
pecuniary consideration, the more 
they extend its cultivation the 
greater are their incomes, the 
shorter is their tropical road to 
fortune. Hence they bleed the 
labourers out of as much work as 
they can possibly get out of them ; 
but don’t be horrified, ye philan- 
thropists, for the Javanese are 
thin-skinned and soon show blood. 
Like their brethren in Virginia, 
they are not afraid of work, for 
they will lie down to sleep by the 
side of it. Unanimated by the re- 
motest desire to improve their for- 
tune or position, uninfluenced by a 
single motive that can give dignity 
to their character, wholly regard- 
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less of domestic ties, thoughtless, 
superstitious, improvident, careless 
alike of to-day and of to-morrow, 
self-willed and cloddish, they are, 
though freemen in name, slaves in 
fact; and in order to save them 
from the alternative of rotting away 
in their sloth or of being extermi- 
nated by their own improvidence, 
the Government has philanthro- 
pically elevated them to a position 
a little higher than that of beasts 
of burden, and compelled them to 
give their daily toil for their daily 
bread ; and though the remunera- 
tion offers to them at least no vista 
to a fortune they could never ap- 
preciate or control, it saves them 
from the consequences of their own 
innate sloth and improvidence. 

As domestic servants, the Java- 
nese seem to possess every possible 
characteristic of the European 
‘greatest plague in life; and 
Materfamilias well knows what we 
mean by that. The capriciousness 
of their mastersand mistresses, how- 
ever, and the enervating influences 
of the climate, must be pleaded in 
extenuation of their faults; and 
we may add, judging of the whole 
from the numerous specimens we 
have seen— , 


If to their share some trifling errors fall, 
Look in their face, and you'll forget them 
all. 


The proper adjustment and divi- 
sion of labour are matters requiring 
great consideration in every Euro- 
pean household in Java; for it is 
no unusual thing to find a dozen 
servants in a family that in Europe 
would be satisfied—Materfamilias 
would say more than satisfied— 
with two. There is one to wash 
the children, another to go out with 
them, a third to play with them; 
one trims and lights the lamps, 
another polishes the boots and 
shoes, and another again is exclu- 
sively charged with the care of the 
knives and forks. One is ‘ body- 
guard’ to Mynheer, and sleeps on a 
mat next his bed-room door; an- 
other is attendant on Mevrouw and 
leads a happy or a miserable life 
according to Mevrouw’s humourand 
temperament. One feeds the horses, 
another grooms them, a third drives 
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them; one prepares the meals, a 
second cooks them, a third serves 
them; and when each servant has 
performed his infinitesimal share 
of domestic service, he throws him- 
self on his mat, ‘shuts himself up 
like a penknife, and in this his 
own peculiar state of otiwm cum 
dignitate, sleeps away his hours till 
his turn again comes, for a little 
round of what he facetiously calls 
work. One comfort is, that, unlike 
their brethen in Europe, the Java- 
nese domestics are easily satisfied, 
are exemplarily sober, and do not 
expect to have the best dishes 
limited to the kitchen; a mess of 
rice and pepper, occasionally varied 
with dried fish or buffalo beef, will 
still their cravings ; and as their 
costumes are of a very primitive 
character, except on festive occa- 
sions, when they indulge in coats 
of many and gaudy colours, they 
need not be dishonest in order 
to pay their tailor’s and milliner’s 
bills.* 

The plantation labourers—the 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water—seem to occupy a position 
in the social status of a very de- 
graded character ; but we question 
whether those clamorous philan- 
thropists who would civilize them 
by the application of the same 
means that are used to disseminate 
the blessings of civilization among 
a European peasantry would suc- 
ceed in their benevolent enterprise. 
It is true that, low as they are, 
‘they are not wood, they are not 
stones, but men ; and being men,’ 
are accessible to those ameliorating 
influences which have raised other 
equally sunken tribes of the great 
family of humanity from the depths 
of ignorance, superstition, and bar- 
barism into comparative civilization 
and comfort. It is only fair that 
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we should admit that there are 
some very cheering symptoms of 
slowly advancing civilization even 
in the rural and inland districts of 
Java. Dr. Van Hoevell, formerly 
a minister of the Reformed Church 
of Holland in Java, but at present 
an accomplished—and to the Colo- 
nial Minister a troublesome—mem- 
ber of the Second Chamber of the 
States-General, avers that the Ja- 
vanese are what their masters make 
them; that their energies have 
been cramped and their spirits 
broken by the treatment they re- 
ceive at their hands. ‘They are, 
he says, ‘industrious, skilful, and 
apt workmen, if you allow them to 
do the work they like ; that which, 
in their opinion, yields them the 
greatest profit, and ensures them 
the honest reward of their labours.’ 
Another authority of the same 
school says, in a recent letter from 
Java, ‘The compulsion and violence 
under which he groans are the 
causes of the indolence and dislike 
of labour which characterize the 
Javanese in discharging the duties 
imposed upon him. Sore-footed 
and wearied, he is seen approaching 
the mountain whose declivities he 
has to cultivate under the survey 
of his master or mandor, not for 
his own, but for the advantage of 
others. Hence it is only by con- 
tinuous driving that he can be kept 
at his labours. His favourite buf- 
falo is but a counterpart of himself 
in the unnatural state to which he 
has been degraded. But no sooner 
is he free to act for himself than he 
becomes as agile and nimble as the 
insect of the field ; the tops of the 
mountains are garnished by his 
handiwork ; the declivities he con- 
verts into orchards of beauty ; over 
hills and through valleys he leads 
his water-courses, and clothes the 


* Their employers are strictly forbidden by law to inflict any corporal punish- 


ment on their servants or labourers. 


In cases of disobedience, theft, or other evil 


propensities, they are reported to the Schouwt, who pronounces a corrective sentence 


(generally, for light offences, a bastinadoing on the feet). 


Their employers are 


furnished by the proper authority with ‘forms’ similar to those with which Cambridge 
lodging-house keepers, licensed by the Vice-Chancellor to ‘take in’ undergraduates 


are supplied. 


These forms, which are registers of conduct, must be filled up 


periodically, and sent to the Schout, or policeman, who, by this means, keeps a sort 
of general survey over what are facetiously called the morals of the natives, as college 
deans do over those of Cambridge undergraduates. 
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whole prospect with the vegetation 
_— by his hands.’ Is this 
utch poetry, or is it fact ? 

The genuine native Javanese of 
the interior necessarily becomes an 
agricultural labourer ; and though 
he would not be tolerated a day by 
a Norfolk or Suffolk farmer, he 
succeeds pretty well in his own 
very limited on of duty,—never 
troubling his head about the rota- 
tion of crops, and submissively 
following the instructions of his 
priest, who tells him when to sow 
and when to reap the rice which is 
to form his daily sustenance. He 
grows up amidst his sawahs and 
gagas and tipars ; from his earliest 
youth he accompanies his father to 
the field, occasionally lending him 
a helping hand at the plough or the 
spade, in laying drains and raising 
dams. He numbers his years by 
harvests, and no Old Moore vexes 
him with prophecies of fearful 
omen ; and as in the ninth century 
King Alfred measured his time by 
candles, the Javanese, ignorant of 
any ‘old clock on the stairs,’ or of 
any method of noting time by its 
loss, now calculates his by the vary- 
ing colour of the rice stalk, He 
seeks his companions among those 
who: have gleaned with him the 

roduce of the rice-harvests, and 
iis wife among the brown skinned 
village lasses whose work it is to 
thrash the grain from out the well- 
filled ears with a rude flail while 
enlivened by the tones of a ruder 
music ; he whispers his tale of love 
—the old, old tale—in the intervals 
of his rural occupations, and in his 
dreams of the future he limits his 
earthly paradise to the possession 
of a village bride and a couple of 
buffaloes. 

If we may place confidence in the 
evidence given us by Dr. Buddingh, 
who is now publishing a very 
elaborate work on Java, to which 
country he was sent by the Dutch 
Government as special inspector of 
the Protestant churches and schools 
of the island, the native popula- 
tions of the trading towns of Java 
form a very favourable contrast to 
their rural brethren. He informs 
us that the natives of Sourabaya 
are the most industrious people in 
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the island, and exercise all callings 
and all trades. Skilful sailors, 
saddle-makers, shoemakers, _ sail- 
makers, cabinet-makers, turners, 
carpenters, watch and instrument- 
makers, gold, silver,and ironsmiths, 
brass, copper, and tin-founders may 
be found among them in abundance ; 
while many are very clever in work- 
ing ivory, bone, and horn, tortoise- 
sheli, and mother-of-pearl. Hun- 
dreds of them perambulate the 
streets of the town and its environs 
as the Cheap Jacks of the district, 
loaded with all sorts of native 
knick-knacks, beautifully worked, 
though with very primitive tools ; 
in most cases oa a pocket knife 
or a crooked nail. Many have by 
their unwearied industry become 
wealthy and influential citizens, 
and, from their contact with Euro- 
peans, risen to a very respectable 
degree of civilization and enlight- 
enment. We may add that the 
native ‘gentry,’ like ‘fast’ men in 
England, entertain a very consider- 
able appreciation of what they con- 
sider aristocratic tendencies, and 
are as fond of plate, crests, and 
livery, in their own peculiar way, 
as the negresses of Virginia are of 
crinoline, showy fans, gilt-edged 
hymn-books, and light kid gloves. 
Like their sisters in Japan, the 
women of Java consider it a mark 
of beauty to possess a set of jet- 
black teeth; but as nature rarely 
bestows this gift they resort to ar- 
tificial means for procuring it. Nor 
do we see why they should be 
laughed at for this weakness, seeing 
that they would probably think it 
a far more ridiculous proceeding 
on the part of European ladies ‘to 
gild refined gold and paint the lily’ 
by means of sundry not very nice 
cosmetics. What is worse, they 
are much addicted to the vice of 
gambling; and this fault too we 
are rather inclined to forgive them, 
for the sake of numerous ladies, for 
whom we wish to entertain a very 
high opinion, but who annually 
spend the greater part of the sum- 
mer in anxiously watching the turn 
of the wheel on the roulette tables 
of Wiesbaden, Ems, Homburg, and 
Baden-Baden. Polygamy is not re- 
cognised among the natives of Java, 
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though it prevails in the neigh- 
bouring island of Sumatra. The 
Javanese women are generally mar- 
ried at a very early age; but as 
there are considerably more women 
than men in the island, a great 
number of them are left to pass 
their lives ‘in maiden meditation, 
fancy free.’ Once married, how- 
ever, they are faithful to their 
lords, who would not understand 
the application of the Frenchman’s 
advice :— 
Que ton épouse reste économe et pudique; 
Que le fruit de son sein soit ton portrait 
flatté 
Sans retouche, et pareille 4 la matrone 
antique, 
Quelle marque le linge, et fasse bien le 
thé. 

Of course there is gross immo- 
rality practised among certain 
classes of the Javanese women, es- 
pecially in the seaports; and we 
may add, their intercourse with the 
European visitors and settlers has 
not tended to raise the standard of 
their morality. What we could say 
further on this subject we shall 
omit, seeing that it is not fitted for 
ears polite. 


It was the policy of the Dutch 
Colonial Government, previous to 
1853, to discourage and impede by 
every means in its enw the annual 


pilgrimages of the Javanese to 
Mecca ; for though these pilgrim- 
ages were ostensibly undertaken in 
obedience to the Mahommedan 
law, in order that they might in 
the Holy City do penance for their 
offences and be confirmed in the 
faith of their fathers, yet it was ap- 
prehended that their priests per- 
verted these ostensibly pious in- 
tentions into the means of stirring 
up the ‘faithful’ against their ‘ in- 
fidel’ Christian rulers, Certain it 
is that many of these pilgrims on 
their return from Mecca as Had- 
schis have endeavoured to incite 
the people to revolt, and employed 
their influence, as the anointed 
servants of the Prophet, in foster- 
ing sedition and rebellion, The 
Government, therefore, was obliged 
to resort to precautionary measures 
in order to prevent the pilgrims 
from carrying out their treasonable 
designs. They were placed under 
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a species of espionage, and the 
slightest indication of revolt or 
discontent was promptly sup- 
pressed. The pilgrims, moreover, 
could not depart for Mecca without 
being provided with a special pass- 
port, duly viséed, signed, and coun- 
tersigned, nor could they obtain 
this document otherwise than by 
the payment of very heavy fees, 
waith made the pilgrimage almost 
prohibitory. In 1852 only 413 
pilgrims left Java for Mecca; in 
1853, however, the passport fees 
were abolished, and in that year 
953 pilgrims availed themselves of 
the facilitated means of making a 
pilgrimage to the Holy City. The 
reasons which led to the suppres- 
sion of these passport fees were 
given in the iivelan notification : 
— The Government does not deem 
it expedient to impose a tax on 
pilgrims travelling to Mecca, as 
such a tax might suggest the idea 
that it was intended to prevent the 
Mahommedan from discharging one 
of his most sacred duties,—a pro- 
ceeding which would be at variance 
with the recognised principle—that 
the traditionary institutions of the 
natives ought, as far as possible, to 
be respected.’ In 1857, influenced, 
there can be no doubt, by the Ma- 
hommedan insurrection in British 
India, nearly three thousand pil- 
grims left Java for Mecca; two- 
thirds of them, however, never re- 
turned. But the Government, not- 
withstanding the exceptional nature 
of the circumstances, had so well 
taken its measures that no fear was 
entertained of the returning pil- 
grims proving the successful mis- 
sionaries of rebellion or the apostles 
of revolt. 

Though the Dutch Government 
spends annually large sums in what 
are called the interests of education 
in Java, the natives remain as 
grossly superstitious as if no civi- 
lizing influences had ever been 
brought to bear upon them. We 
can scarcely read a page of their 
history without being painfully 
made sensible of this fact. It lies 
altogether beyond our purpose to 
note in detail the evidence we have 
collected on this indictment, Dr. 
Buddingh, however, gives us seve- 
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ral specimens of superstitious de- 
velopment among the Javanese, of 
so very peculiar a character that 
we are induced to quote one or two 
of them :— 


Shortly after my arrival in Batavia (he 
says), an earthquake took place. Amid 
the subterraneous thunder, while the trees 
were cracking and the houses tumbling, I 
heard in the kampongs (villages) a great 
noise and screaming. The villagers were 
beating the tontong (a hollow wooden 
block), and calling out ‘Ada! Ada ’— 
(We are here! we are here!) For the 
natives believe that the earth is borne by 
a huge creature, probably a sort of mas- 
todon, and that when he rises or changes 
his position from one side to the other, 
an earthquake is the result, and he must 
then be reminded, by means of this noise 
and screaming, that there are people on 
the earth whose lives are jeopardized by 
this proceeding. Some tribes, however, 
are taught to believe that this mastodon 
now and then gets it into his head that 
there are no more people on the earth he 
carries, and concluding that everybody is 
dead, he seeks to get rid of his burden. 
Then, in trying to get quit of it, he shakes 
the earth, and by so doing causes an 
earthquake, when the inhabitants must 
make a great noise and call to him, ‘ We 
are alive ! we are alive ’ to prevent him 
from upsetting the globe altogether. 


Tigers and crocodiles must, 
according to Dr. Buddingh, have a 
very nice time of it in Java, for the 
natives believe that by some trans- 
migratory process, the souls of 
their departed friends and relatives 
pass into the ‘earthly tenements’ 
of those scourges of tropical regions. 
Hence, by way of showing their 
affection for their deceased friends 
or relatives, they prepare for such 
tigers as think proper to visit their 
localities, peace or love offerings of 
rice and fruits, which are put in a 
kind of basket and then deposited 
in the vicinity of the jungle to 
which the tigers resort ; while, for 
the delectation of the crocodiles, 
they prepare a similar sacrifice of 
dainties, which they place on planks 
about a foot square, on which they 
fasten a burning yellow wax taper 
ora lantern, and then send them 
adrift with the tide. By this means, 
the natives are taught by their 
eae so considerately protected 

y the Government from the 
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‘intrusions’ of Christian mission- 
aries, provision is made for the 
necessities of departed relatives 
and friends, starving, it may be, 
in the forms of tigers and croco- 
diles, 

‘The Javanese of the present 
day,’ adds Dr. Buddingh, ‘still 
resemble in many respects the 
ancient heathens of Java, given 
over to idolatry, iconology, and 
fetichism, believing in the power 
of charms, amulets, and talismans, 
and degraded by the grossest 
superstitions, A tiger that at 
night prowls about the village, is 
perhaps a relative of some of the 
villagers, and may not be hunted 
or killed, unless he has carried off 
and devoured either a villager or 
a buffalo—the landsman’s faithful 
and indispensable friend. Then he 
proves himself to be no relative— 
no longer ‘a good tiger, but a 
strange and cruel one, and must be 
destroyed. And until a crocodile, 
watching for his prey in that por- 
tion of the stream which intersects 
the village, has succeeded in getting 
some one to go under the water with 
him, thenatives will dohimno harm. 
He may have friends, family, rela- 
tives in the village ; he may be the 
grandfather, grandmother, brother 
or sister, cousin or nephew, of some 
one of the inhabitants ; and so the 
natives—theretoinstructed by those 
barbaric priests, whom the Dutch 
government testify such an undig- 
nified anxiety to propitiate—may, 
with all safety, bathe in the waters 
near him, without the slightest fear 
of the rapacious monster. Some- 
times a crocodile that has succeeded 
in distinguishing himself by his 
frequent visits to one _ locality, 
becomes the crocodile of the village, 
the good genius of the inhabitants, 
treated as a friend, and fattened 
with the entrails of slaughtered 
buffaloes, sheep, or goats, dead dogs, 
or other sausage-making animals. 
And this seems to be no exceptional 
superstition, ‘for,’ says Dr. Bud- 
dingh, ‘I have met with hundreds 
of instances of it. For the last five 
or six centuries it has been an 
article of faith among the natives 
of Klindoengnan that the souls of 
all the departed villagers have taken 
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up their eternal abode in the bodies 
of crocodiles.’ Good Bishop Heber 
might well say of Java, 


Here every prospect pleases, and only 
man is vile. 


For many years past, the Govern- 
ment has realized an annual income 
of from nine to ten million guilders 
from the licences it grants for the 
importation and sale of opium. 
With this fearful fact before us, we 
need not wonder that the pernicious 
habit of opium-smoking is terribly 
prevalent in Java. Though it cer- 
tainly seems an undignified pro- 
ceeding on the part of any Govern- 
ment to strengthen its exchequer 
by means of the vices of the people, 
yet when it becomes a question of 
evils, it is undoubtedly the duty of 
the Government to choose the least. 
Where vice cannot be suppressed, 
it must be restrained and regulated. 
In our country, the great social 
evil is unregulated by any legisla- 
tive or municipal enactments, 


because our legislators and civil 
councillors think that to recognise 
it as an evil and to regulate it in 
its operations, is to admit it as an 


institution. In Holland it has be- 
come a licensed evil, regulated and 
checked by police supervision ; an 
institution, if you will, from which 
the municipalities derive a certain 
pecuniary advantage; but as an 
institution, it affects society far 
less perniciously than it affected it 
when an unrecognised social evil, 
rampant, intrusive, and ubiquitous. 
What the social evil is to England, 
opium-smoking was to Java, a vice 
unrestrained, unregulated, unrecog- 
nised. The colonial Government 
undertook to restrain, regulate, 
recognise it ; and if the vice, taxed 
so heavily as it is—far more than 
‘inebriation’ (the upper-class: word 
for ‘drunkenness’) is in this country 
—is still so fearfully prevalent, 
what must it have been when 
unchecked by any of those regula- 
tions to which the Government 
compels its victims to submit? 
Like whisky drinking in Scotland 
it is an indigenous evil, and cannot 
be eradicated ; but it would have 
been false delicacy on the part of 
the Government had it allowed it 
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to ‘go about as a roaring lion 
seeking whom it might devour, 
from the fear that sentimentalists 
should abuse their rulers for deriv- 
ing an income from the vices of a 
vitiated and vitiating race. Neither 
of those evils is an evil engrafted 
on society by the Government, like 
the lottery in Holland, or gamblin 
in Baden-Baden ; evils which, c/tv- 
vated into institutions, become a 
disgrace to the Government which 
encourages in them one of the 
worst vices of humanity, in order 
to derive from it a certain per 
centage for the public or Grand 
Ducal exchequer. 

What spirituous liquors are for 
the European, opium is in Java for 
the Mahommedan and Chinaman. 
A European of the lower classes 
may sit in his tap-room and debase 
himself by his sottishness ; but he 
does it with an uproarious merri- 
ment which would make one think 
he was really happy, spite of the 
headaches and delirium tremens he 
may know are in store for him. 
But in an opium hell all is as still 
as the grave. A murky we 
spreads a flickering light through 
the low-roofed suffocating room in 
which are placed balé-balés or 
rough wooden tables, covered with 
coarse matting, and divided into 
compartments by means of bamboo- 
reed wainscotting. The opium- 
smokers—men and women—lost to 
every sense of modesty, throw 
themselves languidly on the mat- 
ting, and, their head supported by 
a greasy cushion, prepare to in- 
dulge in their darling vice. A 
small burning lamp is placed on 
the table, so as to be caale reached 
by all the degraded wretches who 
seek forgetfulness or elysium in the 
fumes of opium. A pipe of bam- 
boo-reed, with a bowl at one end 
to contain the opium, is generally 
made to do service for two smokers. 
A piece of opium, about the size of 
a pea, costs sixpence(a day’s wages); 
but it is sufficient to lull by its 
fumes the senses of the smoker. 
These fumes they inhale delibe- 
rately, retaining them in the mouth 
as long as they can, and then 
allowing them gradually to exhale 
through their nostrils, After two 
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or three inhalations, however, the 
opium is consumed, and the pipe 
falls from the hand of its victim. 
At first the smokers talk to each 
other in a whisper scarcely audible; 
but they soon become still as the 
dead. ‘heir dull sunken eyes gra- 
dually become bright and sparkling 
—their hollow cheeks seem to as- 
sume a healthy roundness—a gleam 
of satisfaction, nay of ecstasy, 
lightens up their countenance as 
they revel in imagination in those 
sensual delights which are to con- 
stitute their Mahommedan para- 
dise. Enervated, languid, ema- 
ciated, as they are in fact, they 
seem and feel for the time regene- 
rated ; and though they lie there 
the shameless and impassive slaves 
of sensuality and lust, their senses 
are evidently steeped in bliss. 
Aroused, however, from their 
dreams and delusions—the potency 
of the charm exhausted, driven 
from their ‘hell’ by its proprietor— 
see them next morning walking 
with faltering step, eyes dull as 
lead, cheeks hollow as coffins, to 
their work. 

Not the least interesting portion 


of the Government official Report 
on the state of Java is that which 
gives us the statistics of the means 
employed for extending the bene- 
fits of education throughout the 


island. Our space will not permit 
us to enter into the details of the 
system of education enforced by 
the Government ; but it is one that 
would certainly fail to satisfy 
either of the parties who in this 
country are clamouring for the 
right of ‘teaching the young idea 
how to shoot’ in their own pecu- 
liar, and of course infallible, way. 
The results, however, on the whole 
are encouraging, much more so, we 
think, than are the salaries paid to 
the teachers entrusted with the 
education of the youth of Java, 
proverbially dull-minded, _ self- 
willed, and indocile. But the 
Government, in its anxiety to have 
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a good balance on the credit side 
of its ledger, does not hesitate even 
to grind the faces of its humblest 
subordinates, whilst it allows a 
favoured sugar contractor to filch 
from what honestly belongs to the 
public exchequer sums that would 
make a heaven of their poor pinched 
lives.* 

Hitherto, owing to the want of 
a good collegiate and commercial 
institution in Java, the European 
settlers and half-caste residents 
who wished to give their sons an 
education qualifying them for the 
desk or for a Government appoint- 
ment, have been obliged to send 
them at a very early age to Hol- 
land, to the severance of all parental 
and domestic ties. The Govern- 
ment, however, has recently pur- 
chased an extensive property in the 
neighbourhood of Batavia, and 
converted it into a royal gym- 
nasium or collegiate school ; a staff 
of masters has been sent over from 
Holland, though without the re- 
motest prospect of their ever 
making a fortune ; for the pet sys- 
tem of giving too little and asking 
too much has not been abandoned 
even in this matter. Household 
and other expenses are in Java 
more than double what they are in 
Europe, and we should regret very 
much if the salaries offered by the 
Government should prove suffici- 
ently remunerative to induce men 
of university distinction and liberal 
education to spend thirty years 
under a tropical sun, ‘ coaching’ 
unwilling and languid lads, in a 
climate and amidst associations ac- 
knowledged to be highly unfavour- 
able to studious habits. We should 
regret it because it would be to us 
a painful indication that learning 
and science must be following the 
example of the Austrian metallics, 
and standing just now at a very 
low discount in the dominions of 
his Majesty William IIL. of the 
Netherlands. 

This glorious island has been 


; * The present Governor-General of Netherlands India, was, some years ago, a 
third class schoolmaster in Java; but, disgusted with the ‘ profession,’ in which he 


could rise no higher, he entered the civil service. 


In that service he rose to be 


Colonial Minister, and then nominated himself to the post of Governor-General. 


Gutta fortune pre dolio sapientia. 
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frequently described in relation to 
its physical characteristics, so that 
we need not detain our readers 
with any lengthened disquisition 
on its singularly beautiful—mono- 
tonously beautiful—features. Sur- 
passing Switzerland in grandeur 
and Italy in beauty, Java has been 
aptly denominated ‘the Queen of 
the Eastern Archipelago ;’ for wher- 
ever the eye rests it is charmed 
with the most glorious spectacles 
in nature. Here it beholds fresh 
green rice fields, tastefully laid out, 
and gradually terminating at the 
mountain declivities ; there pictu- 
resque groves of palm-trees and 
flowering shrubs, under the shadow 
of whose lavish foliage the natives 
build their villages, more primitive 
indeed than picturesque ; yonder a 
volcano-crested mountain covered 
with eternal forests,and deep ravines 
on whose ‘carpet of green velvet’ 
Aurora, on her rising, embroiders 
golden flowers, and the setting sun 
limns the most brilliant phantasies ; 
further on is a waterfall, dashing 
down a mountain declivity, wind- 
ing, in its zigzag course, through 
woods and fields, and, like a life- 
giving source, invigorating and re- 
viving both the soil and its inhabi- 
tants. But all these beauties can 
scarcely compensate for the mono- 
tony which so soon exhausts the 
admiration with which a European 
beholds for the first time ‘the 
beautiful Queen of the East.’ In 
vain, amid the impassive associa- 
tions by which he is surrounded ; 
the unvarying verdure of the 
mountains and valleys ; the regular 
visitations of the periodical rains, 
falling like floods from the heavily 
charged clouds ; amid the solemn, 
formal sameness, the absence of 
soul, life, and motion—of the lark 
singing his morning anthem and 
the nightingale chanting her even- 
ing hymn; in vain, where the 
rustic, dull and heavy as his own 
buffalo, goes to his labour or returns 
to his cabin without a cheerful 
thought in his bosom or a joy 
lighting up his passionless coun- 
tenance; where no church bell 
veals forth its welcome to the 
a of God ; where even festivals 
are gloomy gatherings and bridal 
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ceremonies resemble funereal ob- 
sequies,—in vain amid all this 
monotony does he seek variety; 
and as a man doomed to live on 
pastry sighs for a crust of rye- 

read, so the Dutch official in Java 
soon closes his eyes to the magnifi- 
cence that surrounds him, and 
would give half a year’s ‘salary 
could he have but a glimpse —ay, 
of the filthiest street of the Jews’ 
quarter in his beloved Amsterdam, 

Though we cannot hope fully to 
succeed, yet we are unwilling to con- 
clude our remarks on this interest- 
ing portion of God’s universe with- 
out describing to our readers the 
nature of the governmental machi- 
nery employed by the Dutch, 
numbering little more than three 
millions, in their management of 
their distant and valuable colonies 
populated by nearly thirty millions 
of human beings. We call them 
colonies, though in the strict sense 
of the word they are no such thing; 
they are possessions, originally won 
by the sword from the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and as such they are 
retained and governed. They form 
no reservoir for the ‘ surplus popu- 


lation’ of Holland, for, as we have 
seen, only a mere handful of Euro- 
peans, including the Dutch army, 


reside in Java. The Javanese are 
said to entertain the very vague 
notion that Holland is all Europe, 
and that any attempt to revolt on 
their part could be put down by— 
if necessary—millions of European 
soldiers. Surely in this case ‘’tis 
distance lends enchantment to the 
view. Be this as it may, it isa 
singular fact which speaks favour- 
ably, we think, for the Dutch Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding certain 
discreditable proceedings which 
once disgraced its colonial policy, 
that a country like Holland, a 
second-class European power, has 
been able to maintain its autho- 
rity almost uninterruptedly, for 
about two centuries and a half, in 
such a distant country and among 
such a numerous and mixed popu- 
lation. It is a phenomenon which 

uts us in mind of a huge elephant 

owing the knee and ringing a bell 
at the command of his puny keeper. 
A correct and impartial history of 
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Java has unfortunately never been 
written ; for able as its author was, 
the History of Java, by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, is far from being an 
honest and impartial testimony. 
It was written with the evident 
view of justifying England in re- 
taining possession of the island she 
had undertaken to protect for the 
Dutch against the usurpation of Na- 

oleon, and had she listened to 
Kir Stamford’s counsels, Java would 
now have been an appendage—a 
jewel among jewels—of the British 
Crown. We have endeavoured to 
give our readers an outline of the 
history of that island of 


Vigorous soils and climes of fair extent, 
When, by the potent sun, elated high, 
The vineyard swells refulgent to the day, 


since its restoration to the Dutch, 
in 1816, with all fairness and im- 
partiality ; but. a complete history 
of Dutch policy and government 
in Java will probably never be 
written. It is a principle with the 
Dutch Government to give as little 
publicity as possible to its colonial 
proceedings ; to baffle curiosity in 
its researches respecting them, and 
to keep its colonial archives under 
locks that cannot be picked, and 
seals that cannot be broken. Ask 
for information, and you will be 
politely and diplomatically referred 
to what the Americans call the 
twelfth commandment, ‘ mind your 
own business.’ ‘Leave us alone,’ 
they will tell you, ‘to go on in our 
own way; you may think about 
us as you will; you may write 
about us as you like; but ask 
no questions, and you will spare 
us the trouble of misleading you.’ 
We know, however, sufficient of 
Java to be well aware that it isa 
possession such as any State might 
envy, and that it has risen to its 
present prosperity mainly through 
the wisdom with which it has been 
governed during the last half cen- 
tury. In former times, indeed, it 
was made the theatre of gross 
enormities and perfidies; but we 
trust that in this age of a more ex- 
tended humanity, and of a more 
generous policy, those discreditable 
bye-gones will be forgotten, or re- 
membered only as the incentives 
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to wise and liberal improvements. 
What Java would become could 
her resources be fully developed, 
it is impossible to say; the gold 
veins run rich and_ glistening 
in the soil, but the arm and the 
pick-axe are wanting ; ‘ the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. With a climate so modi- 
fied in the different localities as to 
suit almost every constitution ; with 
a soil teeming with such fertility 
that ‘if tickled with a hoe it will 
laugh with a harvest,’ it is impos- 
sible to cultivate immense tracts 
from the scarcity of labour. Whe- 
ther the abolition of compulsory 
labour—the basis of the cultwwr- 
stetsel—would increase the supply 
of labour by making the natives 
an industrious people, is, we think, 
as society in Java is now consti- 
tuted, more than questionable. The 
Javanese, left to themselves, cannot 
be trusted ; relieve them from the 
not very pressing restraints placed 
upon them, and they will degenerate 
into what they were before the in- 
troduction of the cultuwr-stetsel, But 
that they may be educated to better 
things, and become reformed into 
respectability by gradually with- 
drawing them from the influences 
of the dirty and superstitious priests 
that infest the island like loath- 
some reptiles, we cannot for a 
moment doubt. Let the Govern- 
ment be more liberal than it has 
been in voting salaries for school- 
masters, and in raising the moral 
standing of the natives ; in increas- 
ing the means of communication ; 
in extending public works of utility 
and necessity ; and less anxious to 
have a large balance on the right 
side of the Trading Company's 
ledger. It is not every State that 
has such an accommodating goose 
as to lay it golden eggs ; and while 
it would be unwise to feast it to 
repletion, it would be the work of 
a fool to kill it for the sake of the 
eggs that are in it, 

Triboulet, the court-fool of 
Francis I., once remarked that 
there was no calling so universally 
practised as that of a doctor; and 
in the difficulty which is now em- 
barrassing the Government of the 
Netherlands, every one comes to 
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the Colonial Minister with his 
panacea for the ills of Java—a pre- 
scription from the political ol 
macopeia of his own pet party. 
But few, we fear, understand the 
nature of the malady for which 
they are so ready to offer their 
cures, which, like those of Miss 
Mitford’s Talking Lady, are sure to 
kill. The members of the Second 
Chamber are for the greater part 
mere lawyers; and only three or 
four of the seventy-two members 
have any practical knowledge what- 
ever of the state and requirements 
of Java. They form—ad captandum 
vulgus—certain theories based on 
their peculiar notions of what things 
ought to be, and strive to apply 
them to the elucidation of a most 
complicated and sensitive system. 
Like Rousseau’s philosopher, ‘ils 
préférent lerreur qu’ils ont trouvé 
a la vérité découverte par un autre.’ 
But if a drop.of fortune is worth a 
barrel of wisdom, ‘an ounce of 
knowledge is worth a ton of theory.’ 
Since the publication of our first 
article, another Colonial Minister 
—the third this year—has been 
appointed, and we trust he will not 
be beguiled from his duty by per- 
suasive exhortations, be put down 
by a sophism or frightened by a 
sneer. This magnificent colony 
may now be said to be in a state of 
transition, and with the Govern- 
ment it rests to direct its tendencies 
and promote its moral and material 
prosperity. Should Java, by an 
unwise policy, or by the influence 
of political cabals, be lost to Holland, 
the Dutch might as well pierce 
their dykes and submerge their 
ruined land beneath the broad 
ocean which leans against it. Great 
as are the difficulties of the Colonial 
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Minister, we think they may be 
overcome if met in a fair, liberal, 
and conciliating spirit. In the East 
and West Indian possessions of the 
Netherlands, there are nearly thirty 
millions of human beings subject 
to the laws proposed by the Govern- 
ment and sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature of Holland; and we trust 
the Government will succeed in 
binding the native populations of 
these valuable possessions to their 
rulers by the bonds of a loyal and 
sincere allegiance. Political empi- 
ricism is always puffing its pills, 
draughts, and ointments, for all the 
external and internal ills of the 
body politic; and Holland, without 
doubt, has had more than enough 
of it. The wonder is that, after 
having been its victim so long, her 
constitution, so frequently experi- 
mented upon by political medicas- 
ters, remains as vigorous and 
healthy as it does. Let her, how- 
ever, be wise in time, and throw 
henceforth such physic to the dogs, 
‘I was well, wished to be better, 
took physic, and here I lie, is an 
epitaph for States as well as for 
men. It is high time she tore up 
the prescriptions of the numerous 
quacks who have drawn so freely 
on her credulity and her exchequer, 
and listened to the philosophical 
counsel of canianail and honest 
practitioners. ‘Quod medicamenta 
morbis exhibent hoc jura negotiis, is 
an ancient maxim; and we may 
add that, to an able physician, 
whether for the ills of the body 
physical or of the body politic, in 
addition to the leatelote he has 
acquired by study, experience, and 
saiishine Teenaiiten characteristics 
are indispensable—an eagle's eye, a 
lady's hand, and a lion’s heart. 





